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THEOSOPHICAL METHODS. 


Bv PROFESSOR ELLIOTT COVES. 

The Westminster Gazette has published lately a 
telling series of articles under the caption “Isis Very 
Much Unveiled,” dealing with the tissue of fraud 
and folly known as the ‘Theosophical Society." 
The evidence is complete and conclusive that one W. 
Q. Judge, of New York or elsewhere, kept up the 
hosx after Mme. Blavatsky's death by means of 
bogus mahatmic letters which he penned for the 
purpose of deceiving Annie Besant and others; that 
she was so deceived at first, with the result of great 
recrudescence of the hoax; and that she gradually 
passed, as usual, from the dupe to the accomplice of 
this Judge. The articles are apropos of the, farce 
recently enacted in London, from which it appears 
that a professional swindler went unwhipped of jus- 
tice, first, because he did not cheat in his official ca- 
pacity as vice-president of the ring, and second, be- 
cause the personal dishonesty of any member of the 
ring is none of the ring’s business. I have had for 
some years in my possession a quantity of mahatmic 
letters, peaned by Mr. Judge with the intention of 
deceiving me, and in hopes I would use them to de- 
telve others—precisely the scheme that he operated 
upon Annie Besant, with the difference that he suc- 
ceeded in her case. I lately offered to give Colonel 
Olcott this evidence, to be used for Mr. Judge's con- 

" Yictlon of fraud, if the former would give me certain 

Msurances regarding the use to be made of the docu- 
ments, But as no such assurances were forthcom- 
ng, and as I was fully advised from London that the 
exploited trial was to become a farce in which Mr. 
Judge was to be whitewashed, I withheld them. 

The Westminster Gazette shows: 

“That Mrs, Besant has been bamboozled for years 
by bogus ‘communications’ of the most childish kind, 
andin so ludricous a fashion as to deprive of all 
‘value any future evidence of hers on any question |. 
calling for the exercise of observation and common 


"That she would in all probability be firmly be- 
ng in the bogus doc 


t 


to watch over ít and of all other evidence of their 
existence, 

“That Mrs. Besant has taken a leading part in 
hushing up the facts of this exposure, and 80 secur- 
ing the person whom she believes to huve written 
the bogus documents in his tenure of the highest 
office but one of the society. 

“And that therefore Mrs. Besant and all her col- 
leagues are in so far in the position of condoning 
the hoax, and are benefiting in one sense or another 
by the popular delusion which they have helped to 
propagate.” 

The “person” above alluded to, as the Gazette pro- 
ceeds to prove, is this same fellow Judge, whose 
career of systematic, methodical, industrions and 
painstaking imposture is within my own personal 
knowledge. 

It is sad to see a woman whose natural disposition 
seems to have been originally honest and honorable 
thus publicly pilloried between fraud on the one 
hand and folly on the other; but that is a condition 
to which every theosophist is inevitably brought, 
sooner or later, in the stocks of public opinion. 

Washington, D. C. 


LIFE AS DISCLOSED BY MAN. 
By ALICE E. BRACKETT. 


The greatest question of the age is, what is life? 
From whence came we? and whither are we going? 
It is the one vital question in which all are interested 
and from which none can escape, Itisa subject that 
cannot be too much studied from every available 
standpoint. lt cannot be turned flippantly aside. 
Too much hinges upon it. Assoon as the child 
learns to prattle it begins to show an interest in this 
all-absorbing subject, by asking questions that puz- 
zle sages to answer. And the interest grows with 
each succeeding year, and man goes down to his 
grave with the question stillon his lips. And we 
have no reason to believe that the question is any 
more solved when he reaches the other side. He is 
only a step removed in his onward career. He has 
simply cast off his outward vestments that have 
clothed his soul for a time, and entered upon new 
conditions of life which are to govern aud control 
the spirit in its progress; as new conditions come, 
new light shines in and reveals new phases of life. 


That life is an unbroken chain of existence, without 
beginning or end is evidenced by various phenomena 
In nature, all of which move in cycles and repeat 
themselves inyariably. The revolution of the earth 
on its axis occurs periodically, and the same is true 
of all the other planets in their movements. ‘here 
7| is exact regularity and precision throughout all na- 


re, The ebb and flow of the tides is rhythmical 
exact. Life is a series of unfoldments, a never- 
‘Progression, a continual repetition of itself, 


ant inter-mingling and outflowing. No life is 


direction. On this line is man to solve his own 


tensity, and it ls from these manifestations that we 


derive our ideas of life and ite adaptations. One 
period of existence in a measure determines the next 
|n sequence, and so we reason from cause to effect, 
taking into consideration the variations that na- 
turally follow according to known laws. Life is a 


never-ending series of giving and taking, of casting 
and recasting in the molds nature has prepared by 
long continued service of experimentation, Who can 
say that nature has always worked as harmoniously 
There have been, without doubt, 


convulsions and upheavals of which we have no note. 


as she does now. 


The harmonious order of nature has been wrought 
The flow has been 
intermittent but persistent, s constant struggle for 


out through ages of discipline. 


the ascending, a regular upward, rhythmical moye- 
ment on to a higher plane of existence which is ab- 
solute and real. Relative conditions produce rela- 
tive effects. The minimum of experience leads to 
the maximum of results, as has been attested by the 
universal order that has been inaugurated by the 
Life as it proceeds in the lower 
planes of existence isa fair representation of the 


forces of nature. 


life of man, the highest evolved t;pe of existence. 
The same principies that govern the universe control 
the parts of the whole. There is one controlling 
principle running through creation. The universal 
life-force is generated continuously according to laws 
of combination and chemical affinities. The whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth in pain to the bring- 
ing forth of new ideas. It is through strife and toil 
that perfection is reached. The process is a slow, 
tedious one, but unvaried in its course, unfaltering 
in its purpose. Natursis her own rewarder, She 
pours out her bounties lavishly npon herself, thus 
enriching her storehouse and adding to her resources 
of unfoldments. Her productiveness is prolific. Her 
methods are natural and unceasingly along the same 
lines. Her adaptations are perfect. She strenu- 
ously guards her every avenue of growth and ex- 
pansion. Natural laws unfold themselves and it is 
by studying these unfoldments that we become con- 
versant with the methods of creation. The atomic 
life of the minutest cell is just as much guarded by 
these laws as is the fullest developed life of man. 


We are standing to-day on a high vantage ground 
where science is the guide-board to greater develop- 
ments. Science and religion must go hand in hand 
in solving the mysteries of life. Science is the hand- 
maid of religion and has always sought to assert its 
position by repeated attempts to overcome the preju- 
dice that has held it in the background. The tide of 
popular opinion has been against it, but ‘Truth 
crushed to earth will rise again,” and to-day science 
is being recognized in its true light by those who are 
ranked first in intelligence and who are the nation’s 

leaders in religious thought. This religio-scientific 
movement ls bearing us on toward higher achieve- 
ments of knowledge and application in the field of 
research. The buds of promise are opening in this 
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: tainty of getting it in time to ward off want, there 


nessed to the Intelligence of man, beaming out from | tokens of their existence and dear remembrance is 

his inner consciousness of what is, and of what may | the great matter. being so much competition, he eagerly took whatever 
be, if the course of pursuit is rightly directed. THE SPIRIT-FORMS position he could get, whether it were a temporary 
The law of sequence is an important factor in neW | r haye soon wore sometimes half made up, or shad- one, or n permanent one, offering scarcely living 
discoveries. It is the key that unlocks many myster- | oc, ang wavering, oftener perfect to the eye, and in wages. If he found himself in a desirable place it 
les, and opens the door to the solution of perplexing ^ eS Iu wheraluoh trial was feasible solid and often happened that depression in business or some 
problems which confront us on every hand. It Í5|..irabtothe touch. Once, at the farm house of other cause made it necessary to lessen the number 
nature's method of disclosure, nature's plan of un- George W. Taylor, twenty-five miles south of Buffalo, of employés; and in such cases he was always the 
foldment. The secret of success in any line is per- | vith a few choice persons present, I stood by the irst one discharged. His faithfulness was of no ad. 
sistent, determined application of mind and body. cubsained doos of a closet) used for cabinet and vantage to him, for employers could not concelve of 
The established facts in science have become so by saw, and spoke a few words with William White, u such devotion as his in the business world; and his 
repeated experiments. Man is where he is to-day in | founder of the Banner of Light—& true and devoted humility proved detrimental to him, as it made it 
easier for them to say ''go" to him, than to prepare 


the scale of ascendancy because of the age in which | han. Holding his hand in mine it was long, thin, 


he lives. There is no higher law extant than that narrow and natural in feeling, while the hand of the studied phrases with which to approach the more 
independent, self-assertive working men, who were 


man is bis own revealer of truth. He is a world medium, who sat some feet away, was plump and 

within himself, and as his own individual powers go broad. Form and features were lifelike and utterly apt to argue the case, and remind their employers of 

out to meet the unknown and invisible, which is all- unlike the psychic—a woman. direct or implied promises regarding permanent 

pervading and all-dominant, new revelations come to We hear—as notably of late from far off Finland work. 

his soul. The Infinite lies all about us and within through Aksakof at St. Peteraburg, the witnesses But this period of steady employment, with econ- 

pgcweenmhich vere Iva close correspondence. highly reliable—of partial dematerialization of the omy, had enabled Jobn to pay off his debts. The 

The higher Met as the din € seein bodily form of the psychic in a séance, and of trans- $12 then due him would pay the past meee grocery 
| de sod etween a Iu 8. nly oH figurations in which the features of che psychic bill and leave enough forthe coming week's expenses, 

path of analogy can we hope to gain is com- | seemed largely to assume the aspect of the alleged which state of affairs he had not known since he be- 

| piots understending of the laws of life. These laws controlling spirit—never with any harm to the per- | £2 me a father. 

are so interwoven ei Hos icd d Vm = sons thus affected. Waiting for more light aud He calculated that he would soon have enough to 
| a 3n being, : at rin w ek Im a owe proof we may bearin mind that the nerve-force of purchase for Mary the black alpaca dress which she 

* ought we can trace them ou ppiy ' | the psychics, and probably their physical substance, had long wanted. Jennie King, who lived in the 

| "Thought is potent to create order out of chaos, and |; drawn on, as helps to materialization, and in | fat beneath them, had such a dress, and Mary had 

| fo convert us to a new world Di Rue a an other iorns OL manifestation also, but in less strength. | 3d mired it, and hoped that she might have one too. 

| bout us in illimitable space, and which contributes | Therefore violent raids on séances should not be | Sbe also longed for a blue cloth dress for her little 
more to our well-being than we yet have powers to allowed, save in possible cases where gross fraud has Etfie, and she wanted it trimmed in gilt braid, like 
conceive of, in our crude, undeveloped state. As we been foreknown. An electric device, like that of | the one little Rosie King wore. 

Baro into higher conditions of being, and are thus Prof. Crooks in London, which shall register to an Tom King who went about his business with an in- 
Buabled to grasp more of the Infinite of which weare outside operator through connecting wires every 
 already:a part, we can the better solve the mysteries - 

| of life, and better understand the intricate workings puise Drar o Seer R Tar CLE Retentt yo 

than the rude grasp of a blundering intruder which 


dependent nir, always had work to do, and his wife 
and child knew no great need. John often made 
comparison between his own wife's situation and 
that of her more fortunate neighbor, and he took no 


| of those laws that control matter and spirit. 
m i may and has sometimes done great harm. 

7 : m———————— little blame upon himself for Mary's privation, 

| STEPS UP THE LADDER—MATERIALIZATION. USE OF SAO } While he felt that he had done the best he could, this — 
* j Notonly in spirit materialization, but in other, | did not lessen in his mind, his responsibility as the 

M à By G. B. STEBBINS. 

I E : : oe and perhaps higher, phases of psychic investigation, | head of a family. | 
i. eee a ere Uie some and marvelous the | taste ure blessing or bane as wisely or unwisely As he drove back to Morrell’s store to turn in the 


Ee tud Eus sought and used. The richest gifts, when perverted, | horse and wagon, he was happy in considering his 
M e Tear Es aro groan at aghe an ary fróst sends us to the lowest depths. New upward paths | prospécts, and he planned to talk to Mary about _ 
suis the Mead ik thelnuralug this varied glory ó! must be trodden gladly and reveren tly, but with care- them, and tell her about the new cover that had been 
| E sud liage aaiiyhta tio eye 5 ful and well chosen steps. The wisely rational spir- | given him for his wagon seat; and he imagined the 
b Meine dcawnaup by the Betas a ETT rA itual thinker is uplifted and strong, the wonder- | pleasure that he would bethe means of giving her, 
Bue tus Mes E are of anpra E E seeker is blind and weak. Broadly viewed, and re- | He also planned a long car ride into the country the 
conditions, condenses the invisible vapor and the rain E our Eto o CRA once akor thA | nort dayi and his dignity acre MEO thong VORA 
Eds ean. Fluid water becomes solid great spiritual movement, and the later phase of | ing able not only to provide for the necessities of his — 
is, ci O ato valor End m, and to Yapor psychieal research which emphasizes the study of | family, but to greatly add to its happiness. f 
MEE oor eyckicht ax tho meroury risas x the life within as well as the life beyond, have been, When he reached home he asked::Mary how much. — 
Nd DAL EC Dto ERE a GE mita: and are to be, of high benefit. «Pure religion and | would a new alpaca dress cost?" ! 
7 B iile PSC Laden iad: hs eoin undefiled” will gain in living inspiration and larger Brightening up, she said, ‘Oh, John! Can we get 
j Seeing B ORdds “aud evan wollis ot vaxiad reason, science will be vitalized, and life “will reach | it now?" 
lors. ^ He turns the fiery jet of his hydro-oxygen RAM UP en Eey Uring us. With true pride aud Swhdleeg asa EN 
BEN Ai At iron which son becomes a Spiritual culture, the growth and use of our soul- | plied, “Yes my dear, you shall have the dress Ina 
EI RU AWAY AnA Eeoa ping our’ hs. life, intuitive knowledge and insight, open vision of | few days, and Effie can have one too.” M 
“little Sie pt ashes, E small partiot theirón, the spiritual life here and hereafter, and the deep Wife and child drew near him; the former rested 
at BR nue acd Tematarialivatlon axe ns sense of the all-pervading presence and power of the | a hand upon his shoulder, and the latter climb d 
Ton thes coms! under law; £n the great plan. over soul which comes with ‘self-knowledge, self- | upon his lap, repeating “a new—dwess papa? ‘ 
a ae 3 i reverence and self-control” are before us and above | blue one? dess like—Wosie— King's?" 
THE DOPPELGANGER. us. Every fact of spirit-presence, or of clairvoyance “Yes darling," said he; and then he spoke o 
use the German name for the appearance of | or other psychic power within us, may be made steps | prospects; and told Mary about the cover that ha 
& living person to friends in the distance | of the ladder up which we climb. been given him to keep the sun off, and he ex 
Eri, ied wit lavislblo yee, and Um would Keep im, vir doas keea EE 
i i K wou eep him. «It does seem,” said he, 
r contents together making a visible liquid BETWEEN TWO DUTIES—A "STRIKE" SKETCH troubles are past. I always thought. if 
shall not the spirit the real man, send forth By OLGA ARNOLD. on my feet once, that I could get along. I 
‘shadowy image of its body? The chemical John Hansen was returning from the suburbs, | ful, Mary, and ought to have a sh 
s granted by all, the doppelganger is like it | where he had delivered his last load on Saturday “Yes, John, you've always been 
finer in degree because spiritual chemistry | evening, and he was happy. It had been a hot day, | lieve Mr. Morrell appreciat 
‘that of the laboratory. It also shows | but he had been comfortable, for his employer had | one who ever gave you í 
; given him, in the morning before starting out, a new | seat.” 
Mou trde and its resulta shade for his sent, and. while on the wagon, the sun’s As the evening advan l, 
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x bo soon, and I can dress up a few more times 
V old clothes; you've wanted things longest; 
i come last,” 

| wall that’ss0 about the shirt, John; the bosom 
yet and I can keep it together a white 
Tur 


in Wateveningand the next day had passed 
E. and Mary had fallen into that state of serenity 
» follows the first outburst of enthusiasm upon 
T of good fortune. ‘Their prosperity being 
they were ready to turn away from the boon 
| and enjoy the thought of its multifarious 
ons. 

pul starting to work the following Monday morn- 
yp Joho was accosted by Tom King in front of the 
ra door with: ‘The teamsters are going out on 
TI going out too?” 

who,” he replied, instantly. 
(Going back on the rest of us? Not going toshow 
you are with us?" 
Wal, lam satisfied with my place; you know 
pre had a tough time to get regular work, and I 
"ATL up myjob, Tom,” he said sorrowfully, and 
panuod, “Im sorry for the boys who have a com- 
dun, but how can I give up the only place I ever 
worth having?" 
Well good-bye,” said the other. 
E Tkoow you'll come out with us.” 
‘They separated and John proceeded to the store, 
inkingas he went along, about his fellow-team- 
He wished they had good places like his own. 
Bikeptthinking about their efforts to get their 
ails, and about his own struggles; and then think- 
i of his dear ones, dependent upon him, and of 
iwo past happy days of planning for their pleas- 
fhe leaned toward selfish considerations of the 
aiuation; but he was not without conscience, and the 
1 the thought of the disadvantages of his class, 
bebearier became his burden, because more diffult 
ijv for him to decide between what seemed to be 
es, equal in their claim upon him. 
llereached the store and started out with a load, 
Waller going some distance he discovered that he 
Worgotten to get the address where he was tode- 
feit He turned back, bitterly reproaching him- 
Hor his forgetfulness and the loss of time, but 
tu he had hurried and worried to make good the 
Mime and had delivered his load and started 
klor another, some one shouted, ‘Hello, John 
ien! You're coming off that wagon next Thurs- 


“Think about 


78 


n't know Jim,” he replied, dejeetedly." 
now," said Jim Freyer, ‘‘Say you will 
th us,” 

eed work," said John, “and it is hard, now 
We astart, to give up my place. Mary and 
be cared for, and then my boss is good to 
ik at this cover he gave me Saturday.” 

he ought to give you tbat. He deservesnoth- 
iving it to you. Tim Ray’s going to strike 
Lane and Fred Parks and Tom Hunt, 
going to stick to work because he's got 
jb; ‘taint right, John; we never could get 
d ue us if we didn't stand by each other." 

Us s0; I'l try to do right. but who's going to 
usand our families while we're out," he asked; 
ility of being without the necessi- 
not so painful to him as the thought 
the alp 


gs 
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he said to me, ‘Jolin, I have a nice new cover for 
your wagon sept to keep the bot sun off,’ I tell you 
Jim Freyer, my heart just swelled up; and [ never 
before felt sọ glad to work for a man. It made me 
[eel too, for the first time, that I had a sure, steady 
job; and having then enough due me to pay my last 
debt, I felt that I was golng to live likea man and 
feel like one; and poor patient Mary," he continued, 
"how glad I was to be able to give her more than 
something to live on;" then hesitating, he said slowly, 
and in a changed tone, “and besides, it's hurd to quit 
a man when I've no complaint." 

“Seth Steven's going to quit,” said Jim, in lowered 
tone, “and he says he’s no complaint, and he's satis- 
fied with his wages. He cares a bit for the rest of 
us and is going to stick to us," 

Whether this statement was intended for an appeal 
or not, John was touched and he sald, ina sort of 
mournful way, “Tm a friend to you too, and Ill stay 
by you.” Offering his hand, he said, "I must go 
now; good bye.” 

‘Tuesday and Wednesday found him on the wagon 

He requested Tom King to say nothing to 

about the strike that was to take effect 
Thursday. He wished, he said, to tell her aboutit 
himself. But whether it was lack of courage that 
made him postpone what he knew would be a sad dis- 
appointment, or prudence, with the hope that it 
might yet come out right, hedid not mention it. 

Mr. Morrell, noticing John's usual punctuality, 
and concern about his duties, thought he bad nothing 
to fear from the possibility of being without a team- 
ster. 

When Mary questioned him regarding his troubled 
look, while at home, he said that he didn't feel very 
well; and when she asked him why he wakened and 
turned in his bed so often through the night, he said 
he had bad dreams. 

Monday night his sleep was too light for dreams, 
but Tuesday night, having passed the day in waver- 
ing between two duties, now thinking he would turn 
to one and then feeling that it would be better to 
face the other, he went to bed with a weary mind; 
and in his dreams the thing assumed the same shape, 
till finally he dreamed that the whole affair of the 
strike was a dream, and that he had awakened to 
find itso; and he was overjoyed that he could really 
get the alpaca and little blue dress, and that he was 
free to go to his daily duties undisturbed. 

But the real awaking made John’s last day at work 
most sad, and unfitted him for sleep the following 
night. It would have been better for him had he 
been able to dream—to dream bad dreams, vague 
or mixed ones, but his eyes closed not. 

Earlier than usual, Thursday morning he went to 
Mr. Morrell's barn and took down the harness from 
its peg. He did not put it on the horse, however, 
but stood with dejected mien for some minutes, bis 
arms hanging slackly, allowing the harness to half 
lie upon the floor. 

Slowly he raised his head, and hanging the harness 
up again, left the stable; butas he turned from the 
alley Into the street he drew the sleeve of his blouse 
across his eyes, where some tears had risen from his 
heart. Had you seen him as he passed along the 
street you would have thought "He has aged ten 
years ina few days.” 


as usual. 
his wife 


“ROTTEN APPLES.” 
By Bentua J, FRENCH. 


Sometimes our thought wanders dreamily through 


ple will not then look back to this 


33] 


Should not, Spiritualism be—and [s It not In its 
broad and comprehensive enough to con- 
sider everythlog that affects the destiny of mao. 


true sense 


Should it not be Janus-eyed, looking upward toward 
the Spirit-world, asking the guidance of the departed 
ones who live on earth again in inspiration to thelr 
fellow beings—also looking backward and thus from 
experience and inspiration learning to right the 
The between employer 
and laborer js the present Important subject to every 
The feverish condition of the body 
politic has expressed itself in various prophetic symp- 
There have been riots and strikes. Coxyism 
The symptoms fade, 
but the disease remains prolific of new and more 
Anarchy and dynamite are the 
expressions of ignorance insane from injustice, 


wrongs of the hour. feud 


lover of justice, 


toms, 


is followed by Debsomania. 


erratic symptoms. 


For these crazed individuals the gallows and the 
of our highly 
The social health does not 
improve as rapidly as might be expected from these 
excellent remedies 


guillotine are the prescriptions 
civilized (?) countries, 


Great corporations form combinations to pay fixed 
low wages to thelr laborers. That of course is "all 
right.” The labo ers form combinations to enable 
themselves to gain a decent living—that is the height 
of impudeace—for according to a millionaire manu- 
facturer—the laboring class are only ''Hotten Ap- 
ples.” And what right have “rotten apples" even to 
try to improve their condition? But if. present con- 
ditions continue the golden jacketed aristocratic 
looking apples may find that there is a powerful in- 
fectious element in the plebian fruit that may prove 
dangerous to the whole tree of capital. 


The autocrat of Pullman had a lesson in that di- 
tion. May all railroad magnates assimilate the ef- 
fect of that lesson is “a consummation devoutly to 
ve wished.” America presents the most favorable 
conditions of any country on earth for the laborer. 
Here the working man has the power and privilege 
of the ballot. (But until that right is extended to 
woman there will be the blush of shame on the cheeks 
of the Goddess of Liberty). When through the slow 
gradations of individual evolution, the working man 
learns to use the ballot intelligently there will be one 
step gained. But whatis most needed in the difi- 
culty between labor and capital is, instead of the 
present dominant selfishness, a mutual, fraternal feel- 
ing of consideration, a more comprehensive, broad- 
minded attitude—each realizing the difficulties and 
perplexities of the other. Only a few sparkles of 
the sunshine of human kindness; only a little human 
love and capital and labor would become what they 
should be, friends with mutual interests. But it is in 
Russia, in that vast country ruled by the allied 
powers of Czar and church, in that religious coun- 
try, where tyranny in the purple robes of might, 
grinds to dust the liberties of millions of trembling 
serfs, where Siberia opens its abysm of icy jaws to 
receive its dead yet living victims into foul orypt- 
like kennels where human beings are closely packed 
in filth inexpressible, afew patches of rags for a bed, 
and vermin infected rags for a covering, But above 
the kenael doors we may read comforting mottoes of 
Scripture like, "Come unto me all that are weary 
and heavy laden and I will give you rest." It is here 
where it is realized—in its most terrible significance 
—that awful word, oppression. Think of the Rus- 
slan Jews who, whatever their history may be, are 
more to be pitied than despised—forced by Russia's 
tyranny to wander in the desolation of exile, with- 
outa country, noney ora home, and we might al- 
most add withoutafriend. May the inspiration of 
the spirit word, may individual effort, and the mighty 
powerof press, pulpit and rostrum, be concentrated. 
to the promotion of the feeling of universal family- 


"|hood. Itisonly by concentrated effort that the time 


willcome when the arching sky, as it bends over every 


nation, will find love on the throne of the world and. 
; that country esteemed the richest that has most ef. 


y, equality and liberty. The true aristocrat 
he one who acts the noblest.. 


L3 


It was with very great pleasure that I read the ar- 
ticles in THE JOURNAL of tho 18th of August, show- 


, T 
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THE FORMAL SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF | enclose and isolate the protoplasm of the body as exercise its higher functions through li propeny 
i ing as thoy do the strong interest your readers take 
| 


MEDIUMSHIP. separate units; but facts of observation obliged me to | reversibility, i. o., It might act directly upia 
a formulate my own hypothesis, for I could see nothing | ether, it might pass over to another, or alter) 
Br Dm. Jonw E. Ponpon. else in the cloudy stuff of the Beattie photographs, | used for constructive purposes external to, thongs u 
which I had direct from Mr. John Benttie himself, | entirely cut off from the body extruding lt Ii mi 
nor in the stuff described as seen flowing out of the | be returned to play the humbler physiological 
sides of the medium during the process of materiali- | familiar to our common experience. 
In the elucidation of the true theory of materializa- 
tion. But the matter of chlof and absorbing interest 
to me individually was contained in your editorial 
remarks concerning the biological researches and 
conclusions therefrom of that great and accomplished 
thinker, Dr. Edmund Montgomery. 


zation, than an allotropic form of protoplasm adapted 
to new functional activity. 

Now I venture to call attention to the passage 
quoted by Dr. Montgomery in THE JOURNAL of the 
18th of August; “There exist in the tissues and 
organs such manifold connections between similar 

I read his articles on “The Unity of the Organic 
Individual," nnd related subjects as they appeared 
long ago in Mind, the English quarterly; and I am 
free to confess that never was I 80 much struck or so 
Influenced in the trend of my thoughts as by the 
study of his writings in the broad feld of vital philo- 


I would like to quote Dr. Montgomery frog 
same number of THE JOURNAL as before; of, 
erly ‘contractility,’ an occult property, wae rega 
as the essential and fundamental endowment of 
cular fibres. Ishowed that contractility Is anly y 
retrogade phase of a process whose rointeg 
phase is accompanied by active elongation, | k 
insisted that muscular substance by dintof the thay 
ical changes, is itself the source of muscular foe 
and not as was generally taught a mere app 
in which force is developed by means of the oxy 
tion of food-particles.” 

So far, I think, I have justified my statement t) 
my theory of mediumism Js founded on the mod gy 
rect and now the acknowledged physiol 
thought; but I may add that one of my lrst p 
started with what [ called the ‘dissociation of ikg 
muscular consciousness,” for want of a clearer ida 
I saw that work could be done at a distance from 
medium and I also saw that it could not be done 
the muscular system as we know it during cona 
activity. Analogy was here my gulde. I knew thy 
in putting up weights of over 100 pounds ony 
right hand, that, when I would miss my push, frog 
the weight rolling off after I had made the voli 
effort to expend the energy sufficient for the lif 
would experience a sickening feeling of exh 
that must have some definite psycho-physical mag 
ing. Rightly or wrongly I inferred that there ws 
some other mode of voluntarily expending energ 
than through the muscular machinery. How Tih 
not know; but I thought that under changed pip 
chical conditions the stored energy of the 
might be expended in a mode analogous to Yol 
and hence, to prepare the field for such a cj 
operations, I ‘dissociated the muscular cor 
ness," The idea was at any rate useful as n guid 

My view of that psychical dislocation we term m 
diumship goes to regard it as indicative of ac 
instability existing between the fluent, plastio, Uris 
part of the body and that more stable, fixed andi 
animate part which either has not yet been endo 
with vitality in the ordinary sense of the te 
has already passed through that stage with! 
haustion of most, if not all, of the poten 
living matter. ‘The coordination of the mora 
and vital to the leas active and vital in. 
routine of change is a question of such 
difficulty that it can only be hinted at heri 
volves the radical facts of nutrition and 
of self reproduction and autonomy, but 
attempting to enter into particulars re 
unknown quantities I shall advance & 

which has much to recommend it from 
point of mathematical analogy. 


(To Be Continued.) 
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and dissimilar cells as render It altogether justifiable 
to regard the entire body as a unitary map of living 
substance, in fact as a symplasme"—and in connec- 
tion with it I must refer to my own theory of the 
'"work-image" suggested to me by the results of re- 
searches with the sphymograph, in which I found as 
n matter of the most complete certainty that, how- 
ever caused, the blood distribution of one individual 
might be made to resemble that of another from 
whom he generally differed. Blood being the ener- 
gy-bearer, the inference was that the dynamical 
state and with it the psychical state of one person 
might, to a greater or less extent, correspoad with 
that of another. Whether, however, the medium of 
communication in this instance should be regarded 
as the altered protoplasm of one body passing over 
to another or merely propagating stresses from the 
active to the passive Individual is a question beyond 
our power to answer in the present state of our 
ignorance regarding the possible physiological func- 
tions of the ether; and it would certainly be a dan- 
gerous matter to risk a guess in that direction, since 
we know that mind can act on mind independent of 
terrestrial distance. But the point of my compari- 
son of the theory of the '‘work-image” with that of 
the ‘‘symplasme” in the passage quoted above lies in 
the fact that in both there is the recognition of a 
general unitary condition of ‘the bioplasm of the 
body, the one from the histological and physiologi- 
cal, the other from the dynamical and psychical as- 
pect, each prepared to account for the most wonder- 
ful occurrences by the action of directing forces 
originating from within the limits of the living mat- 
ter itself. 

The outward flow of a unitary substance under the 
action of intrinsic forces is much more easy to grasp 
in thought than the building up of an image or pres- 
entation of a living being by forces from without, 
however spiritual they may be conceived to be, act- 
ing upon so-called elements derived from the body 
of the medium and the sitters in the circle; the lat- 
ter involving all that artificial supernaturalism 
against which Dr. Montgomery so eloquently and 
successfully contends in his most recent ns well as in 
his earlier published papers. 

I take credit to myself for having stated years ago 
in Tue JovRNAL that Spiritualism as we deal with it 
was a department of biology and anthropology, though 
I might now be more exact if I reversed the terms 
and made the latter sciences sub-departments of the 
greatest science which the mind can pretend to grasp. 
I have consistently attempted to work out a physio- 
logical theory of mesmerism by the application of 
the principle of reversibility, which would permit the 
return o! extended sensori-motor stuff to the limits 
of the physical body from which it was derived or, 
which [s an essential feature of this idea of reversi- 
bility, its appropriation by an organism of a similar 
kind; upon which hypothesis such a vast array of 
spiritual or quasi-spiritual facts can be accounted 
for; community of feeling and perception, healing 
mediumship, etc. Another parallelism, between my 
published theories of thirteen years ago and the 
| views of De. Montgomery regarding the fundamental 


j sophy. I regarded tho late Professor William King- 

| don Clifford and Dr. Montgomery as the two men 
who were to be taken ns the safest guides for the dis- 

| covery of the true meaning of the problems set be- 

| fore us by the mysterious facts of modern Spiritual- 

| lsm. Although neither of these gentlemen was a 
Spiritualist—Clifford indeed laughing at what he 
facetiously termed *'slykick foree"—1I could plainly 
see that they were both potential Spiritualists, inas- 
much as the one supplied the form while the other 

suggested the matter for a theory of human enlarge- 
ment that would include what we call Spiritualism in 
the specialized sense of the term. 

Before venturing to write anything upon so im- 
| portant a subject I spent several years in study and 
r practical research, finally arriving at the conclusion 

that the dogmatic method of treatment was quite 

useless for the instruction of the outside world or for 

drawing the serious attention of the educated public 
7 to the dawning of the new light of hope that was be- 
ing so refreshibgly awakened in our hearts. I saw 
that science must not be opposed by that which it re- 
garded as entirely subversive of its methods and its 
tenets, but that it must be supplemented by new 
science which was no more than a logical extension 
| of old and established sclence—the correlation of 
new aod strange facts with old and established facts 

—and that by an application and extension of the 
| physiological method. Whatever our fancies and 
| beliefs may be regarding the Pauline solution of the 


| problem of continued existence—‘there is a natural 
- — body and there is a spiritual body"—it is evident 
í 


that however urgent the conclusion 18 to the Spirit- 
| ualist pure and simple, from the exact examination of 
—— — the facts passing before his eyes, still science demands 
a closer relation between the successive terms that 
lend up to such a stupendous inference than that sup- 
plied by an appeal to our ignorance of any other pos- 
— sible solution. 
—— Taking the two cases of mechanical action at a 
T pose outside the physiological range, and with 
 materialization as a closely related manifestation, 
considered I was justified from my own experience 
from the published accounts of persons upon 
Lag rely, in advancing the hypothesis that 
e might take place in the protoplasmic ele- 
f the body which would permit them to exert 
ble stresses in the ether of space, whereby 
d be the medium of communication between 
of the sensitive and the external world oni- 
d inanimate, or to flow out en masse In an 
dic condition for the construction of a ma- 
i body. in apparent whole or in part. Now 
that the difficulty lay in the determ- 
"he tissues which should go to supply this 


MAN is so great that his greatness a 
the consciousness of his misery. - 
know itself to be miserable, It | 


miseries of & mighty po 
arch, —Pascal. 
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SPACE, whether there can be extension In a fourth direction, | of theseobservations, and it le hoped they will be 
As to this It ls admitted that such a direction cannot | taken to heart by both parties to the Indastríal con- 
be realized in thought. And yet the fourth-dimen-|troversy. Undoubtedly both have been to blame to 
slonal space is declared by some writers, like Mr. | some extent lo the past, but the workman much less 
Arthur Willink (in “The World of the Unseen)” to | than his employer, as he has had to enforce the ac- 
be in perfect contact with our three-dimensional | knowledgement of his rights step by step, and no 
space In all its extent, although lying outside and | wonder if in so doling be has sometimes through igno- 
beyond it, This is due to the fact that the “higher | rance a» much as wilfulooss, overstepped the bound- 
space" thus predicated isa matter merely of direc- | ary, That large employers have been far more to 
tion. The line of the fourth direction is sald to be | blame ls evidenced by the statement of tbe commis 
ut right angles to the three mutually perpendicular | sion, that much of the real responsiblilty for the re- 
lines of which we have experience, and therelore | cent disorders “rests with tbe people themselves and 
instantly we turn Into the fourth direction we are in | with the government for not adequately controlling 
the higher space. ‘To the ordinary mind this sounds | monopolies and corporations, and for failing ressone 
like nonsense, but ít is not so to tbe mathema-| ably to protect the rights of Inbor sod redress it 
tician, and Mr. Willink gives a mathematical formula | wrongs." 

representing a figure in space of four dimensions, — 

The section of this figure which gives our own space A MODERN CHEVALIER.* 

is said to be a sphere, and we think that in this fact 

we have evidence that fourth-dimenslonal space ns 

such exists only in the brain of the mathematiclac. 


pisat first sight a remarkable fact that the phi- 
by of Kant and that of Swedenborg have much 
n. Kant himself, as quoted in Worcester's 
and Mission of Samuel Swedenborg," says: 
T7 sem of Swedenborg is unfortunately very 
ilar to my own philosophy. It is not impossible 
quimy rational views may be considered absurd by 
son Of that affinity. As to the offensive comparl- 
declare, that we must either suppose greater 
nce and truth atthe basis of Swedenborg's 
mings than first impressions excite, or thatit is a 
geaccldent when he coincides with my system— 
Jeu nature. Such a wonderful agreement exists 
marein his doctrines and the deepest resulte of rea- 
yp, ial there is no other alternative whereby the 
weepondence can be explained." The idea of the 
lih philosopher with reference to space, may be 
gubered from his statement, that spirits and angels 
ie substantial men, and live together like men of 
enstural world, upon spaces and in times which A ; of careful consideration by the young men who may 
f determined according to the states of their | For ^ sphere may beof indefinite extension inall direc- | rosa this record of the noble life of a pablie man, 
"duds." Thusto Swedenborg, as he expressly de- tions, and although an infinite serles of lines or 
arts, space exists only ns a mental state. But this figures may he jnecrived inada of fl nothing can ex- praise, and a revered memory, Says Mr. Cary of 
" practically the opinion of Kant, to whom space ex- let outside of It. George William Curtis: “It ls the sense of hls charac: 
Malonly as a necessary condition of human thought, We quite agree with Mr. Wallace's opinion quoted | ter that finally remains most distinctly, most firmly, 
putherefore can benone other than a. state of the | elsewhere that we do not know space of any dimen- | with the most vital influence from the contemplation 
il, Space ls indeed the philosophic expression of | Sions. We know space generally as existing, and we | of his life. Charm of many sorte he bad, bot the 
perla existence, as time is of ita presentation in | know objects as extended between certain lines and | supreme and pervading one was the completeness 
ought, for succession, in which time appears to | surfaces, and therefore as, we say colloquially, en- | with which he could render the charm of virtue, and | 
worst, is only a series of presentations, and time | closing space, But the most we can rationally | tho spontaneous and constant proof he gave that he 


It is a high tribute which this biographer pays his 
subject in summing up his life work, and one worthy 


and wish to emulate hls example in winning publie 


i 

mhich is not present exists only in imagination. say is that they occupy certain relative positions in | was himself possessed by it.” In spite of the occas- l 
Butis there no space apart from the extension of | space, which in itself is boundless, as conceived by | «jonal storm and stress which were Inevitable in a | 
ilerial objects? When we look from one object to | the human mind. many sided public career like that of Mr. Curtis as | 

polherour sight passes through something, and —— Í a business man, a literary worker, an orator and 
À im our gaze is transferred from the earth’s surface RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE LABOB COMMISSION statesman—his life was singularly felicitous in its . 
pthesun it has traversed what is called a “space” of personal environments and relations, Although his i 


pire tban ninety million miles. On a starlight night | Tbe Labor Commission in its report on the great | ows mother died when he was two years old, be and 
range of vision is indefinitely increased, until by | Strike, its causes. etc., affirms that the law should | his elder brother were happy in a loving and tender il 
Wald of a telescope it may pass beyond the limits | make it obligatory upon some public tribunal | stepmother who once wrote them that she really be- 
ftalculation, Ifitbe'said that the existence of | Promptly to intervene by means of investigation and | jjeved she loved her “ready made" children the best, 
iles, even of the vast multitudes of stars, does not | Conciliation, and to report whenever a difficulty, | And indoed in what glimpses we get of the two i 
Mule that ot space, which is merely an attribute | Such as that which occurred at Chicago, arises. Thé | brothers, Burrill and George, they must have been 
posed on objects by the mind, we would ask what | recommendations made by the commission are for the | model and lovable boys in whom the moral, poetical 
Imentby “space?” If it is affirmed to be a condi. | Carrying into effect of that principle. In addition, | and conscientious nature was more fully developed 
nol thought in relation to the external world, | however, it proposes that hasty strikes shall be pro- | than in most youths of their age. The family was 
jon the condition must have relation to extension, | hibited, and that national trade unions shall be com- | of good stock on all sides, intellectually and socially, 
hich may be regarded as the reality of space. If| pelled to provide by their articles of association, that | the father was In easy circumstances, a bank presi- 
iXtension is merely an idea then the universe itself | any person shall cease to bea member who takes part | Jent for part of bis lifo, and be was indulgent to his 
ust be merely an idea, as the universe does not exist | In any violence or intimidation during a strike or | sons and sympathetic always in his relations with 
pirt from the extended objects it eontalns. Theex-| boycott; but that, on the other hand, members of | them, Very early in their “teens” George and 
rnnlity of something answering to extension, | Such unions shall be no more personally liable for | brother became acquainted with Emerson, listened 
r this Is an idea or not, must be admitted, and | corporate acts than are stockholders in corporations. to his elevated lectures and became animated by his 
relation to the objects supposed to be extended, | The commission further recommends the considera- | ideals. In their home life in New York they were 
are good reasons for believing in the existence | tion by the States of the adoption of the Massachu- | vivon the advantage of intellectual association and 
l.embracing medium, the ether, by the undu- | 8¢tts system of conciliation and arbitration, and that attended the churches of Dr. Orville Dewey, and Dr. 
ofwhich the radiations of the most distant | contracts by which men agree not to join labor or- | Rellows. Two years’ experience as a boarder at the 
reconveyed to us. ‘The other itself, there. | ganizations, or to leave them as a condition of em. ‘Transcendental Brook Farm, from his eighteenth to 
Ww must be credited with what is called ‘‘exten-| Ployment, should be declared illegal. That all em- | yi, twontieth year,brought him into intimate friendly 
fy" and the extension of the ether as It embraces | Ployers should absolutely recognize labor organiza- | istiong with all the noble spirits collected there; 
jects, thus becomes equivalent to that of| Mons, and thus come in closer touch with their} a from early manhood such as James Russell 
and extension itself is, however, only a |employés, is the last suggestion of the commission. | r awol) and Charles Eliot Norton were among his in- 
existence, na nothing can bo conceived to | This sounds like a truism in these days and yet says | timate friends—while later his marriage to Miss ^ 
ess it has extension. Therefore space, which | the Report: "Some of our courts, however, are still | A hna Shaw, daughter of the wealthy anti-slavery 
sion, must be regarded as evidence of the ox- | Poring over the law reports of antiquity In order to enthusiast of Staten Island brought him into contact 
of that which is external to the mind, construe conspiracy out of labor unions.: We also | eii a family animated with the noblest Ideals, a 
dificult to prove that this conclusion is | bave employers who obstruct progress by pervert- family which gave to the world the gallant Col. 
Ith the opinion that space is a condition | Ing and mlsapplying the law of supply and demand, | Robert Shaw, who died at the head of his regiment of 
For spaco boing equivalent to external | nd who, whilo insisting upon individualism forwork- | soigred troops; and a daughter, Mrs. Josephine 
ake: lon of thought. men, demand that they shall be let alone to combine | Shaw Lowell, who h SARS 
vt is thoy please nnd that sooloty and all Its forces shall | ^j a o velh who has worked so nobly In tho cause 
fare data ta ihid smaller Sonja tank = of scientific and active philanthropy, is to-day show- 
Sie meta aa ts wise edens Tt maap 
Stepp Soak SA s Dor 2 orm, 
Pie e HRS eee ome Thus from the beginning all his affiliations had 
0 ` ! | been of the best, and he was somewhat prepared for 
his after work as litteratuer and statesman by 
the | Yeu of European travel in early manhood. Inad- 
A ditto [ naturally endowed with the cha : 
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prime. “His form was manly, powerfully built, and 
oxquisitely graceful. His head was of noble enst 
and bearing; his features were well marked, and In 
his later years almost rugged; finely cut, but of the 
type that is not blurred or effaced within the range 
of an audience. His forehead was square, broad and 
of vigorous lines; his eyes of blue-gray, large, deop- 
set under strong and slightly abaggy brows, lighted 
tho shadow as with a flame, now gentle and glancing, 
now profound and burning. His voice was a most 
fortunate organ, deep, musical, ylelding without of- 
fort the happy {inflections suited to the thought, clear 
and bright in the lightor passages, alternately tender 
and flute-like, ringing like a bugle or vibrating in 
solemn organ tones that hushed the Intense emotion it 
had aroused.” 

It is true that there have been many with like for- 
tunato accessories of family, friends, position and fine 
presence who have woofully failed of their golden 
opportunity and also that these very characteristics 
may have made thelr hearts and Intellects obtuse to 
the crying needs of the less happily situated masses 
of markind; but George William Curtis was not of 
these, but rose grandly to the responsibilities and 
possibilities of his powers. A knowledge of what 
was demanded of him seems to have come to him 
very early, and at twenty or soon after, we find him 
writing with delightful freedom to his father thus: 
Just now I am ead, as [ close Webster's speeches 
which have occupied me for some days, to reflect 
how narrow are our sympathies. Born an American 
Iam by that fact heir to certain responsibilities. But 
also I am born an inhabitant of the world. I owe 
to my country the duty of a citizen, but I cannot sur- 
render to that my duty as a man. My obiigations 
nre imperative towards Englishmen and Frenchmen, 
If I am bound, so far as in me lies, to see that my 
land is well-governed, I must not forget that no gov- 
ernment is essentially good for that land which is 
selfish and small. My country is well governed when 
‘the world is. All my obligations as a man include 
‘those ofa citizen.” To this high standard he kept 
his conduct all his useful life. These are elevated 
principles to be piven expression to from so young a 
man, but it must be remembered that not only had 
he lived in n rare spiritual atmosphere of thought 
during his two years at Brook Farm, but a little later 
he and his brother Burrill had rented a small farm 
in Concord, Mass, near Emerson, where for two 
summers they, in the language of the elder “united 
in our own persons the freedom of n country life 
with moderate outdoor manual occupation, with in- 
tellectual cultivation and pursuits.” They were then 
“brought into intimate relations with Emerson, Alcott, 
Hawthorne, Ellery Channing, Thoreau and other 
thinkers, such as occasional visitors like Margaret 
‘Fuller, James Freeman Clarke and like-minded ones. 


It is little wonder then that from such intercourse 
. the clear, bright mind of Curtis went forth into the- 
of action with his soul definitely set toward 
m,or that as occasion rose for assertion of prin- 
many point, love of truth and liberty shone 
mg and clear therein so that there was for bim 


when the ime came for bim to lead 
nent with tongue and pen on the ques- 
i ponsas rights, or political wrong- 


ee and outspoken on the 
uality and. eaten, and when 
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tho most competent of the advocates of tho suffrage 
for women, and on his own proposition for an amend- 
ment In that sonso, he made n speech more elaborate 
and brilliant than any other of his in the convention 

..In fact not since bis first assault on slavery 
and Its consequences in American politics had Mr. 
Curtis ontered a fight with more complete conviction, 
with greater ardor, with more careful equipment or 
a bearing, always within the limit of courtesy, 
defiant," and Mr. Cary adds: «Certainly that consid- 
erable body of educated and Intelligent women who 
feel and who are acknowledged to be, entirely fitted 
for a share in the political action of the community 
of which they are honored and useful members, must 
have recognized that no more gallant or accomplished 
champion ever bore their colors.” Cuftis tells in 
one of his letters his experience in giving nn address 
before the Vassar students In which he advocated the 
ballot for woman, although conscious that many of 
the trustees and professors of the college did not be- 
lieve In {tat that perlod, 1870, He says: “I was 
never so cordially thanked even by those, like the 
President, who I thought might regret my coming. 
Maria Mitchell, the astronomer, was most ardent in 
her expressions. Several noble looking girls, who 
would not tell their names came up to me at the re- 
ception afterwards, and asked to take my hand, I 
felt more than ever how deeply the best women are 
becoming Interested. Next week I am to speak at 
the anniversary of the Woman’s Suffrage Association, 
and that [ believe is my last public appearance for 
the present." 


more 


In religion Mr. Curtis was a liberal Unitarian and 
he not infrequently spokein Unitarian pulpits. There 
is no evidence in the present biography of his having 
investigated or been interested in spiritual phe- 
nomena, but that he believed in continued existence 
is indicated in a letter written to his stepmother soon 
after the death of his beloved father in 1856. He 
says: "You may imagine how sad and strange it is 
not to feel father's interest and anxiety in my suc- 
cess. I used to rend everything that was said about 
me with his eyes, acd so gladly sent him all the 
praise. But I do not feel at all removed from his 
real sympathy and interest even now. He is lost to 
the eye, but not at all, even as a father, to the heart, 
I shall always live as |f in his eye. In every act I 
shall always feel his judgment.” 

Whatever his creed or religious faith, Mr. Curtis 
however always lived the true spiritual life—a life 
of broad sympathies, lovingness toward all and un- 
swerving loyalty to high ideals. It was a life which 
can well be taken as a model by all the young men of 
to-day who hope to make their mark in the world 
and be of service to their fellowmen—bearing ever 
in mind in regard to his finely rounded character the 
concluding words of his biographer: ‘His rare gifts 
he brought, a rich and constant tribute, and laid 

them at the feet of the conscience which was to him 
the divinely appointed Savior of the world.” 
8. 
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AUTOMATIC COMMUNICATIONS. 
APHORISMS. 
“Bow not at command of spiritin the flesh or out.” 


“Shun alliance with all who have only self in 
view.” 


“Souls worthy of control must show- courage. 


«T rue friends are those who know us for m 

ar 6,’ 
PARAS | Round goes the world, nnd "UM y 

ideas,’ 

"Ever denial does arouse children to amend l 
ways,” 

"Soul passes through many phases, but ach 
gressive phase gives new light as to the posibi 
of the ‘Me,’ and higher spheres, " 


"The self conceit of mortal man 
Is but n part of the eternal plan," 


“Elevato as much as you can, render good for 
slender as the opportunities are. Be faithful to 
best ideals and good will come.” 


"Ever goes on the work of years though seen y 
of all." 

“Philosophers nre universal soule—creatlony 
universal helpfulness.” 


S. A.U 


JESUS AS SAINT ISSA.* 


The discovery of any authentic narrative giri 
particulars of a residence of Jesus, the prophet o 
Nazareth, among a people holding the Buddhist fij 
would be of the greatest importance. So much jj 
deed has been written on the subject of a Buddhing 
origin of some of the leading ideas of Christianity 
that evidence of a connection of some kind betweg 
the two cults Is likely to be produced sooner or laig 
When produced, however, It should be viewed wil 
the utmost suspicion, as the lack of such evidence] 
almost certain to tempt some one or other t0 supply 
it. Thus when we are told that certain Buddhij 
monasteries in Thibet possess anclent manuscrly 
which profess to give an account of the residence! 
Jesus among the Brahmins and the Buddhists, ant 
afterwards among the followers of Zoroaster, du 
the period about which the Christian pore 
silent, we are inclined to listen to the story with Is 
credulity. The story told by N. Notoviteh | 
while visiting the Buddhist convent of Moul 
Ladak he learned that in the sacred writl 
Thibet were recorded the name and deeds of i 
prophet Issa, who had taught the religion of Buddha 
throughout the west and who was pub to death 
enduring the most cruel tortures. ‘This Tssa b 
the Dalai Lama of the Christians, who sél 
themselves from the worship of Buddha. N. 
vitch was so fired by this Intelligence that he 
mined to find the sacred writings referring toi 
prophet, even if he had to go to Lassa for 
pose. After atedious journey he found him 
Leh, the capital of Lodak, the governor of whi 
was a Hindoo, Vizier Suzajbal, “who had ta 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy in London.” 
twenty miles from Leh is the famous mon 
Himis, which contains a vast library of 
and N. Notovitch forthwith set off for the 
Here he found all the Lamas assembled to 


t 
oe fs 
T 


cording to the chief Lama is merely ! 
tion of the gods enjoying a general ven 
the festival, during which ‘masked 


presented itself be asked for fur 
to the prophet Issa. ‘The Lama 


e editorial col- | Troy was not gained in one battle." 


friendly cosy |  eSearchfortruth during the year now opening 
thly many à | and fear not to spenk when found. Search yet 
n on the sub- | further a ‘shall penetrate rpiritua! wonders. 
Your spirit of obedience to tbe truth will lead you to 
iy the ligh! 


scriptions of the life and wi 

preached the holy doctrines in 

‘sons of Israel, and was put 
ndan 


e i 1894. 
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P ni to recite the coples to a stranger, and wnstold | M. Renan'e death, ln order that he might not wound 
E sit would not be, but the Lama added, “I have | the susceptibility of the groat master, so he says, but 

wiedge of where in our libraries these rolls | it is quite possible that it was to escape hls welghty 
to de found; it you ever visit our Gonpa again it | criticism. In any caso It is impossible to accept. the 


SPACE. 
Dr, Alfred Russell Wallace recently wrote a letter 
to Light in regard to the fourth dimension of space 


Tipe a plensure to me to show them to you." Then | narrative as genuine without complete verltication, nx v Xe : 
A jama oxeused himself, on the plea that he was | well owing to tho unsatisfactory nature of the evl- “The discussion on this subject «eems to me to he 
© utor. the sacrifices, nnd the visitor returned to | dence In Ita support ns to the character of the narra- | "113 founded upon fallacy and verbal quibbles, I 
From here he sont the Lama a present with a | tive It«olf. hold, not only that the alleged fourth dimenslon of 
a that ho would visit the monastery again be- space cannot be proved to exist, but that it cannot 
joaving Ladak and hoped he would then be exlat, The whole fallacy ls based upon the assump- 
wo the rolls. N. Notoviteh states that he had PSYCHIC FORCE, tion that we do know space of one, two, and three 


ed the plan to return to Kashmir and come again} Upwards of forty years ago a psychological theory dimensions. This I deny. The alleged space of one 


y imla “in order to allay any suspicion which might | was advanced by Mr. J. B. Dods which ls still 
mgarding his persistent Inquiries" concerning | worthy of consideration, particularly as he applied It 
pelle of which he was in search. Fortunately, | for the explanation of the phenomena of Spiritual- 
hile on his way, his horse stumbled and the trav- | ism. It was called by him the Philosophy of Elec- perreen) EWO porSopi Of space, or SRO Ae 
ger fell to the ground and broke his leg. ‘This gave | trical Psychology,and it was based on "the observed TOU In space, There Is thus only one space—that 
pin the opportunity of visiting again the Him is mo- | involuntary powers and instincts of the human mind.” which contains everything, both actual, possible, 
ory, to which he ordered his porters to carry | In many respects the theory much resembles that of and SB LYROUE This space has no definite number 
Yo. Ho was kindly received and, although he was | Mr. T. J. Hudson, whose objective and subjective zi nem vs e ps Ee (unt, NOME 
ic lo recommence his journey on the third day, he | minds answer to the voluntary and involuntary men- finito in an infinite number of directions. Because 
‘poi ln the meantime induced the old superintendent | tal powers of the earlier writer. Mr. Dods affirms mathematicians make use of what they term ‘thres 
zw tbe monastery, who waited on him, to bring him | that in hls present existence man la so constituted, dimensions’ in order to measure certain portions of 
m" large bound books; *'whose large leaves of paper | that while he isin his natural state of wakefulness | PAC Or to define certain positions, lines, or surfaces 
Hal become yellow by time,” and to rend him the | he cannot exercise his instinctive, that is involuntary | ^ 1% that does not in any way affect the nature: ol 
‘ography of Issa. This N. Notovitch wrote down | powers. If he could do so, “then all diseases, acci- space itself, stili less can it limit space, which iy) 
refully in his note book according to the transla- | dents, and dangers would not only be foreseen, but must do if any other kind ud space is poenpig which 
‘Yon made by his interpreter. avoided by him, and hence the present state, where ls yet-cot contained in inflate space. The.whole 
The first striking feature of thie narrative is the | be is disciplined bysufferings and self-deninls for a 
“padiness of the Lamas to acknowledge that they had | Dobler and more elevated state of being, would be 
“wy Manuscripts relating to Issa the prophet. Tho | entirely lost; and hence his disciplinary school, 
st difficulty in the East is, to get to know of the | founded by the Creator when he founded the pillars 
quistence of ancient manuscripts, they are guarded so | O! the universe, and where have been taught the 
“walously from European gaze. But having once ad- | most sublime, grand, and useful lessons of earth, 
mitted the possession of the documents there was no | Would be struck out of existence! But when he is 
jason why they should not be produced, especially | thrown into the spiritual state, then the doors are 
‘the superintendent was able to lay his hands on | burst open, the cbains are broken asunder, and the 
m without difficulty. Moreover, if he could be | imprisoned faculties of his instinctive nature are in 
qlertalned at the monastery after breaking his | * measure set free, andallowed to range both earth 
Jeg, he might have stayed there before until he had | and heaven, and manifest their mysterious powers to 
yen the precious manuscripts. The visit of Her. | men In the full exhibition of the most brilliant phe- 
man Sehlagintwelt to the monastery of Hinis, be- |20mena that seem to overwhelm the mind with 
een the years 1850 and 1860, has a bearing on the | #Mazement and awe." 
tulhenticlty of this Buddhist life of Jesus. The| We see from this passage that Mr. Dods sought in 
brothers Schlagintweit spent years beyond the Him- | the powers of the human mind, rather than in the 
Mayos inquiring into the sources of northern Budd- | agency of spirits, the explanation of the phenomena | We observe, with much satisfaction, that Mr. 
bisa 1, and it is extremely improbable that they would | with which Spiritualism is concerned. He appears Myers has contributed to The National Review, au 
AER in learning something of the Issa records | to have been led to adopt kis theory by the observa- | Important article on “The Drift ot Psychical Re- 
T" had really existed. M. Notovitch states that | tion of the duality of the brain. For not only is the | search." We like the word "drift" There 1s at 
be references to Jesus in the chronicles read to him | brain double, that is, it consists of a front or higher | present a woaderful amount of drifting golag on in 
rere «mixed up without sequence or coherence so | brain, the cerebrum, and a lower or back brain, the | relation to thissubject. But the drifting is not aim- 
g empory events are concerned,” but they | cerebellum, but each is also doublo, having separate less and uncertain; It is the result of a strong current, 
mr from his account to have been collected and | lobes. The duality of the organs of the body is a | 4nd the destination is sure. No one knows that bet- 
ine ed Into Thioetan, from different copies of | remarkable feature, which still awaits an explana- | ter than Mr. Myers, who significantly says: "Be- 
said to have been written in Pali, and brought | tion. Dods saw in it the relation between the posi. | tween the scornfully skeptical and the eagerly super- 
om Tadia about 200 years after Christ. They are | tive and negative forces which balance each other | stitious we have had to create a public of our own. 
given in this form, however, by Mr. Notovitch, | and pervade all nature. The cerebrum answers to | In this task we have, at any rate, moved faster than 
ian, “I have arranged all the fragments con- | the positive force and Iti» the seat,therefore, of volun- | we had hoped.” Mr. Myers quite frankly accepts the 
g the life of Issa in chronological order, and | tary motion, as well as of that which guides it, the | Spiritualists’ main contention, and says that “in the 
ie tried to give them the character of unity | volition, thought, and reason, The cerebellum, on | transcendental environment, where telepathy oper- 
h they totally lack the other hand, as negative, is the organ of involun- | ates, many Intelligences may affect our own......+ 
this statement implies is left to the imagi- | try motion and organic life; “It throbs the heart, | Some appear to be discarnate, to be spirits Ike our- 
and it is possible to believe that M. Notovitoh | moves the blood, gives power to the stomach to di- | Selves, but released from the body, although still 
e across some Hindu or Buddhist references | gest its food, and imparts energy to the glands to pro- | retaining much of the personality of earth. These 
hist saint Iasa, whom he took to be the|@uce their secretions. It is the residence, the | spirits appear still to have some knowledge of our. 
Jesus, and bas put them together, introduc- | earthly house of that part of the mind that exercises world, and to be in certain ways able to affect it, 
lin details to give continuity to the akeni: Involuntary power in accordance with the harmony | somotimes by guiding tho sensitive’s brain, or volce, 
f bishops and cardinals of the Greok and Ro- ‘of the universe, Each brain may manifest its intel- | or hand, as in trance utterance or In automatic 
uS pt | ligence and impressions separate and Independent, as | script, and sometimes by employing his organic en- 
| re j] | | were, of the other, yet there is, at the samo time, | ergies in ways moro directly affecting his material 
e pany a sympathetle connection | environment." If this is an indication of the Lus 


dimenslon —lines—1s not space nt all, but merely di- 
rections in space, So the alleged space of two di- 
menslons—surfaces-—|s not space, but only the limita 


conception of space of different dimensions of space 
is thus a pure verbal fantasy, founded on the terms 
and symbols of mathematicians, who have no more 
power to limit or modify the conception of space it- 
self than has the most ignorant schoolboy. The ab- 
solute unity and all-enibraciog character of space 
may be indicated by that fine definition of It as being 
‘a space whose centre is everywhere and cireumfer- 
ence nowhere, To any one who thus thinks of it— 
and it can be rationally thought of In no other way 
—all the mathematicians’ quibbles of space in which 
parallel lines will meet, in which two straight lines 
can enclose a definite portion of spaces, and in which 
knots can be tied upon an endless cord, will be but 
as empty words without rational cohesion or intelli- 
gible meaning.” 


pile is estate for his By splendid patience and courage, and we - 
rc chological writ- | aro confident that he is doing a really apostoli 
| work.— Light. 
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Thou, who art now so far beyond, aboye me, 
In guidance on the trial-paths so lonely, 


By earthly time, a long half century's changes, 


My mother still, forever und forever! 
Eternal glory may no soul-ties sever, 


In life-long trust close by the frontier guarded, 


Thy long-bereft, with the dear name of childbood, 
Of gracious June, amid the blossomed wildwood, 


To the celestial tropic shores of beauty 


Claspin thine own, with all the fervor olden, 


Lead me to rest, and labor's task ennobled, 


There, the first word J breathed to thee, 
Renewal foad in Heaven's felicity; 

The dear familiar name restored once more, 
And 1 thy child again for evermore! 
"Mama!" 

_ North Duxbury, Mass. 


instructive, it is surely amusing to observe 

the pretentious airs of certain would-be 
-. Scientific scriblers when they condescend 
1o enlighten 
through the co;umns of spiritual journals, 
|... lrecoguize the fact that some great think- 
. ers, some of our finest scholars, are agnos- 


— mind aclass of writers who, while they 


subjects. Itis these who repeat the terms 
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who have accepted the spiritual theory 
generally of psychic manifestations, ‘The 
subliminal self" of Professor Myer has 
been chewed over so much by pretenders 
that it begins already to ring comically. 
How much proof does it require for 
these gentlemen to accept tne spiritual 
theory? You see itis so very unnatural; 
in factis supernatural! Now that settles it. 
But that we have some kind of a myster- 
ious self, or person within us. who can 
step forth and do things which require 
physical strength, mental sagacity, in 
short. manifest traits of character and 
emotions peculiar to that deceased friend 
whom he represents himself to be; this is 
as natural as gravity. I doubt whether 
many who use this term as if it were the 
annihilation of Spiritualism cau even 
analyze the word anddefine it. Why does 
not some one who is very familiar with 
the philosophy and doings of the sublimi- 
pal answer with even the slightest modi- 
cum of common sense—why this queer 
individual calls himself a spirit? And 
why is he so particular as to name him 
whom he seems to be? Some one in THE 
JOURNAL of October 27th, gives a reason 
which I at first took to be sarcasm, but 
which on reflection I find is in good faith. 
If I recollect rightly (I do not have the 
article before me) this S S. says heisa 
spirit because the medium expects him to 
besuch. As ridiculous and thoughtless 
as this js, I believe it isa fair sample of 
the explanation: No thinker would ad- 


ond-self theory. 


will meet all the conditions. 
B. R. ANDERSON. 


Concordia, Kas. 


VICTOR HUGO ON THE TIPPING 
TABLE. 


The tipping table has been sore derided. 

Let us speak plainly, that kind of derision 
has no force, To replace investigation by 
mockery is easy but unscientific. As to 
us we esteem that the clear duty of scienze 
is to sound all phenomena. Science is 
ignorant and has no right to sneer. A sa- 
vant who laughs at the possible is very 
near being an idiot. The unexpected 
must always be expected by science. It 
has for a mission to stop, and to search ít; 
rejecting the chimerical, taking note of 
the real. Science's only right is to vise 
facts. It must verify aud distinguish. 
The sum of human knowledge is but the 
resuit of right choosing. "The false allied 
to the true does not warrant the rejection of 
the whole. Since when are the tares pre- 
text for the rejection of the grain? Pull 
up the weeds, errors, but gather the fact 
and bind it with others. Science is the 
sheave of facts. 

The mission of science: to study, to 
probe everything. All, whoever we may 
s be, are the creditors of research. We are 
duce such an idea. It is the played out | its debtors also. It is due us and we owe 
aulo-suggestion of twenty years ago, it 
Banquo like presenting itself in a new form. 
Let us reason upon it. If this is another 
self it must know what the other self 
knows. If this self has power to use the 
pre-knowledge of the first self. then this 
same power should of itself teach him that 
he is not a spirit. This proposition 1s in- 
disputable. For if he come forth im- 
pressed with an idea, this is at once suffi- 


TO MY LOVED STEPMOTHER. 
Br Cona WILBURN. 


“Mama!” 

I give to thee this day of heart-remembrance 
The dear, familiar name! 

And look upon thy counterfeit resemblance, 
With my love's olden claim; 

Smiles the response unto that call of childhood, 
For eyermore the same. 


I trace once more my giridhood's path of roses, 
In the far tropic land; 

To songs divine the future's gate uncloses, 
I hold thy guiding hand; 

Life's holy sweetness, mother guarded, 
Once more I understand! 


Past, graciously awarded, benedictions 
Still charm the lovely years; 
Mid ‘circling shadows of this world’s aMictions 
Seen through grief's mist of tears; 
June roses glowing from thy garment's whiteness, 
Thy radiant face nppears! 


I call thee on this day of heart-remembrance, 
By the dear olden name! 
My dream of life bas been a mocking semblance 
Of promised love and fame; 
Thou only ‘mid the clash of earthly changes, 
Art evermore the same! $ 
To elude a phenomenon, to refuse it the 
paymentof attention to which it has a 
right, to lead it out of doors, to turn one's 
back upon it, laughing, is to bankrupt 
truth, toallow to go to protest the signa- 
ture of science. The phenomenon of the 
tripod of antiquity and of the modern tip- 
ping-table has the right as any other to 
investigation. 


T he same to me, in tenderness forgiving, 
And love intensified 

A thousand fold by life's diviner living; 
And yet, how far and wide 

The space between the souls of earth and heaven, 
Only by love allied! 


I crave and toll in loneliness of spirit, 
Pursued the life-long quest 


For the sweet peace my soul may not inherit cient assurance ef cognitive power. But Without doubt psychology wi 
gy will be the 
Until my heart finds rest: let us pass from theory to fact. In 1848 gainer thereby. Lotus ad this: that to 
As in the days when trust my life enfolded, how does it happen that Mrs. Fox was | abandon phenomena to credulity is to turn 


dumbfounded to learn that the rapsclaimed 
to be a relative? (dead person.) 

Did little Maggie Fox (ten years old) 
answer herself giving this unthought of 
Story? Again suppose this is a second 
self possessed of as much knowledge as is 
ascribed to it even—how does it happen to 
go still further and personate as in many 
cases the spirit of one whom the medium 
does not know? The answer like a 
stereotype advertisement is that this self 
gets this idea by mind reading. Thus 
this self who only thinks himself because 
the medium so thinks, has power not only 
to reason out what is in a sitter's mind 
but to give the false communication (that 
he is a spirit) and thus deceiving and all 
of this unconsciously! Reader please do 
not charge this last bundle of confusion 
on me, it is the legitimate leading of the 
subject. But let us go on, by this theory 
everything proceeds from the minds of 
the sitters. What now when the com- 
munication is false in every particular? 
What when a part true and the remainder 
false? Will this fine spun theory shrink 
and expand so as to cover both cases? Let 
us now take the case of a litttle girl seven 
years old; (I speak from personal knowl- | . 
edge.) 

This little lady was a member of an 
orthodox family—time, 1855. I doubt 
whether a member of the family ever 
thought of Spiritualism. Before any 
member of the family knew it the little 
girl was amusing herself by watching her 
haud make crooked marks. She was 
discovered, a full fledged writing medium. 
While I know of this case myself, hun- 
dreds of persons know of similar instan- 
ces. One squelcher on this theory is the 

common case of persons who do not be- 
lieve any such thing as Spirit communion 
possible, and yet write automatically, 
signing by name of som? deceased person. 
Pause and think of this case a minute. 
When Mrs. Catherine Stowe, a very sweet 
refined Christian lady, at that time living 
in Wancoosta, Wis., (Cond Du Lac county) 
first began to write a few words automat- 
ically on a slate, I sat with her several 
times, She persistently claimed it to be 
the devil; I as persistently claimed some 
electrical power, yet in one sitting she 
wrote a great number of names, and final- 
ly became a trance medium of considera- 


traitor to human reason. Moreover, as one 
can see, phenomena, constantly spurned and 
always reappearing date not from yester- 
day.—Victor Hugo, from Almanac Spirite 
for 1892. 


Upon thy mother-breast! 


Cans't thou still condescend, 


To be my angel friend? 


With thy crowned-heaven life blend! 


Babies 


and rapidly growing children 
derive more benefit from Scott's 
Emulsion,than all the rest of the 
food they eat. Its nourishing 
powers are felt almost immedi- 
ately. Babies and children thrive 
on Scott's Emulsion when no 
other form of food is assimilated. 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


stimulates the appetite, enriches 
the blood,overcomes wasting and 
gives strength to all who take it. 
For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs, Emaciation, Con- 
sumption, Blood Diseases and all Forms 
of Wasting. Send for pamphlet, Tree. 


Scott&Bowne, N.Y. All Druggists. 60c. and $1, 
many thousand cases called 


DROPS hopeless. From first dose 
sym 


ten days at least two-thirds 
Ne a d "OQ on testimonials of mi- 


Ly Tir cba 


Whate'er thy bigh estate; 
A daughter's love dare wait, 


That ‘shrines the morning's gate; 


Invokes thy love, this day 
The northern summer's sway: 


Call me from earth away! 


ome bappy morning hour of J une, the golden, 
Once more my willing hand, 


Pure love can understand: 


Into the Spirit-land! 


*Departed for the higher life June 29th, 1844. 
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nable to comprehend, yet read the 
ussions of men of science on psychic 


or? Bhs “The Progress of 
automatic | Evolutionary Though 
think oie Opening | ddre: 


there is rarely any case which can be 
made to appear explainable under the sec- 
Nor can we conceive of 
any explanation except the Spiritual which 


Pain | 
Erysipelas in Face and Eyo 


Inflammation Subdued and Ton 
tures Ended by Hood's, 

“I am so glad to be relleved of my ortu 
that I am willing to tell the benefits I hay 4, 
rived from Hood's Sarsaparilla, In Apri 
May, I was affilcted with erysipelas in my ty. 
and eyes, which Spread to my throat and 
I tried divers ointments and alteratly bat 
there was no permanent abatement of the 
PE forti pain, pecullar to this complakg 

egan to take Hood's Sarsaparilla aud 
Felt Marked Rellef 


before I had finished the first bottle, Le 
tinued to improve until, when I had taken fog 
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bottles, I was completely cured, and felt thatay 


signs, marks and symptoms of that dire com 
laint had forever vanished.” Mas, E E. 
bna: Hillsboro, Wisconsin, B 
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| 
the reform movement which she repre- 
sented did not propose to imitate man's 
dress (which she hinted was bad enough) 
in any particular. Mrs, Parker attributed 
much of the incongruity and senselessness 
of woman’s dress to the fact that our fash- 
ions ure set by the man milliners of Paris, 
who force upon us styles more sulted to 
the male figure than the female. The 
good sense and logic of her address, 
whether she discussed the testhetic side of 
dress, or the more important physiological 
side, carried conviction to the minds of 
those present, an audience composed of 
both men and women. By request she 
gave another talk to ludies after the close 
of the Knoxville meeting, and at Atlanta 
she addressed the members of a girls’ 
school, who showed the liveliest interest 
in the suggestions as to physical culture 
and more sensible clothing for young 
girls. 

One afternoon was devoted largely to 
the reading and discussion of a paper on 
the “Report of the Committee of Ten,” by 
Mrs. I. 8. Blackwelder, of Chicago, The 
interest aroused by that report shows that 
the peop'e begin to see the need of a re- 
form in the curricula of our elementary 
schools. The children need less “book 
learning" and more instruction on the 
real things of life—air, earth, water, 
physical forces of nature, ete, The dis- 
cussion by Mrs. Parker and Miss Conway 
was along the line of broad, pedagogical 
thought, 

The last evening gave us the two papers 
by Mrs. Ednah Cheney and Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe. The wonderful intellectual 
vitality of the elderly women of this asso- 
ciation is encouraging to those of us who 
have looked forward to a retirement from 
society by the time we are sixty. 

The hospitality of the Southern people 
is proverbial. The members of the A. A. 

THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN. |W. will not soon forget the cordial recep- 
tion and social courtesies extended to 
them by the ladies of Knoxville and At- 
lanta.—G. B. B., in The Inter Ocean. 


—<—<—<.. — 
10 A DEAD HUMMING BIRD. 


By ALICE Denison WILEY. 


Dear little atom of sunshine 
Whose very best song was & hum 
Which stirred the drowsy grasses 
And helped the summer come, 


How harmless you were, nnd how happy! 
At work for the nest and the mate, 

You never found It too early, 
You never found [t too lute, 


When the careless breezes brought you, 
You Jewel of the air, 


From the casket of the daytime, 
| Why did they not take care? 


| 


Ob, why did no blossom shield you 
From the tigerish spring of the oat? 
Was Nature too busy creating 
To care for a murder like that? 


Sweet Life, did you fly from Death's finger 
Some glad flower friend to kiss?— 

More full the Infinite meadows 
Of honey and hum than this, 


But oh! white breast of a lily, 
Green, shining soul of n leaf, 
How poor bas grown my garden 
Where the winds sigh out their grief. 


Ishall lay you to sleep with the pansies— 
You will find old friends in them. 

Now dream till the sunbeams call you 
To polse from a pansy stem. 


—Unity. 


LThetwenty-second congress of the Asso- 
‘dation for the Advancement of Women 
ms held at Knoxville, Tenn., last week, 


Sipe Po rplementary session at Atlanta, | Tn his article on “The Small College 


Boy," Mr. E. P. Powell gives a well-de- 
The meetings are held annually in dif- | served drubbing to those who take part in 
[went sections of the country, and itis | hazing. It is greatly to the credit of col- 
generally remarked that the presence of | lege girls that their good manners as well 
is body of women in one of our cities or | as their sense of right, prevents any such 
towns is followed by an awakening of in- | unseemly behavior on their part. On the 
Wrest in the matters discussed during their | contrary, in the colleges for women the 
say, older girls do everything possible to make 
The papers presented at this meeting in | the Freshmen happy and content. At Vas- 
AheSouth were many of them of unusual | sar, for instance, many a Junior asks to 
interest. Mrs. Wolcott, of Boston, spoke | have a Freshman assigned to her asa 
{rom her large experience with the waifs | room-mate, that she may help the new- 
fthatcity of the dreadful consequences | Comer to an immediate home feeling.— 
ofthe increase of population among crimi- | Christian Register. 
his, and of the failure of most attempts 
fomake good citizens of children whose 
parents are drunkards or otherwise vicious. 
lhe great evil to contend with is heredity. 
One of the most brilliant papers of the 
whole session was by Miss Margaret Chan- 
‘et, i grand niece of Mrs. Howe and asis- 
Wrin-law of Amelie Rives. Hersubject 
wis “The Changing Type of Woman- 
hood.” She traced the life of woman from 
WMelltlegiri, and spoke with rare good 
nse of the relations, which should exist 
Wiwen daughters and mothers. Indi- 
Vidual responsibility cannot be evaded on 
UM ofsex, for women are needed in 
il) the relations of life, Miss Chanler was 
the youngest member present, and her 
beautiful face and winning manner added 
her intellectual qualities charmed all 
who met her. 
Dr. Ella V. Marks, of Baltimore, pre- 
wnted a report on the “Marriage Laws of 
Allihe States,” showing clearly the neces- 
ly for a general revision of those laws so 
ome degree of unanimity may exist. 
ntoinette B, Blackwell was listened 
h interest as she discoursed of 
lis of Self-Sacrifics," Her rest 
] e- 


The first colored woman to receive the 
degree of M. A. in the United States was 
Miss Mary Patterson, who was graduated 
from Oberlin College in 1862 In speak- 
ing of her, the Woman's Era, of Boston, 
says: ‘The schools of the district have 
sustained an irreparable lossin the death 
of Miss Patterson, who for twenty-five 
years rendered valuable service as a 
teacher. When Oberlin College opened its 
doors to women she was courageous, 
indeed, who dared to brave public 
opinion by taking what was common- 
ly called the gentleman's course, on 
the principle that it belonged  ex- 
clusively to the lords of creation, and no 
women need apply. Only young women 
of the loftiest ambition and the keenest 
thirst for knowledge presented themselves 
as candidates for the degree of A. B. Miss 
Patterson was among the first to prove to 
the world that Greek and tbe higher 
mathematics could be mastered not only 
by young women of the favored race but 
by their sisters of the oppressed race as 
well. Nothing better reveals the fine 
spirit, the resolute will and the strong in- 
tellectuality of Miss Patterson than her 
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This New Star Study in Occult 


Astronomy Contains: 
vum for finding the positions of the planets 
AF 


1. 
in our system any day during seventy-five years 
of this century. This knowledge has for ages been 
held in secrecy. 

Note—This information in any other form, if it were 
ex would cost from seventy-five to one hun- 

o 

2, This system also contains a chart which will give 
the positions and orderly movements of the planets for 
all past present and future centuries, with one annual 
correction, which makes it the greatest astronomical 
device ever invented by man, 

3 The chart also gives the moon's relations to the 
earth and sun, and the regularity of its phases, for all 
time, in like manner. 

4. The study contains a book on the occult meaning 
of the positions and relation of the stars as they operate 
upon the earth, and influence human life. 

Se The work contains the Zodiac, and explains its 
signs. 

6. The signs of the planets, the harmony and inhar. 
mony of their polarities is a feature of the study. 

T. The effect of the planets upon human hfe, and 
ROMA to yield to their vibrations, is clearly 
stat 


8. The comparative force and energy of the as 
Se ea «tart is fully illustrated x 
p 


9. The affinity existing between forme magnets is 
illustrated. 

1a The pure teachings of ancient astronomers 
illustrated and explained. 

ir. This study contains the basic principles upon 
which rests all of the Occult Wisdom, of both the 
Orient and the Occident, and explains and teaches in 
language comprehensible by all the eternal truths of 


infinity. 
12. "The closin es reveal some of the wonders of 
ELI of distance aH — of power and 
orce, of greatness an eur, and presents a pic- 
ture to the mind's eye, which shows the wonderful re- 
lation and action of worlds, suns and systems, in 
ss gid wad ed 

won simplified an 

Within the reach of all, for the small sum of 
81.00, postpaid, upon receipt of price, 


WHAT ORMOND 
THINKS. 


A work of sixty pages which discusses 
immortality and the spiritual 
nature of man, 


The book, says the Chicago Evening Journal, ts a 
well thought out and a carefully expressed essay of 


hs Gail | suggeston. The publication of this brochure hap- 
uz K. al 


pens to occur at an exceedingly opportune moment. 

Wo are grateful for "Ormond'a" thoughts, which 
l STA NU eg istas 

of our life and destiny, which will help, 
rellevo. 


many doubtors, as well as 
of some 


Hy 


orks on Hygiene, ett, 


giene of the Brain and the Cure of 
Nervousness. 

By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, by mall, $1.50 

"Get this book and read tt, for it abounds in 

practical valuable knowledge.”—(Chicago Inter 

Ocean 


Eating for Strength; or, Food and Diet 


with Relation to Health and Work. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price. by mall, #1. 
"1 am delighted with (L"—(H. B. Baker, M. D., 
Secretary Michigan State Board of Health. This 
ls a cookery book with 500 hygienic receipts as 
well as a treatise on food with analyses of 
food, drink, etc 


Parturition Without Pain. 


A Code of Directions for avoiding most of the 
Pains and Dangers of Childbeariog. By M L 
Holbrook, M. D. Price, by mall, $i. “A work 
whose excellence surpasses Our power to com- 
mend." [New York Evening Mall 


Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia, and 
Headache: 
Thelr Cure by Home Treatment. By M. L. Hol- 
brook, M. D. Price, by mall. $1. ''Reading this 
book | cured myself after several doctors had 
falled."—[T. C. Curtis, U. 8. A. 


The Relations of the Sexes. 

By Mrs. E. B. Dafey, author of “What Women 
Should Know," "No Sex in Education," etc. 
Price, by mall, fl. Mrs. Charles Brewster, Port 

land, Me., writes: “Had I possessed this book 
ten years ago it would have saved me ten years 
of Invalidism, and | should have been the 
mother of healthy Instead of sickly children.” 


Sexual Physiology. 

A Scientitic and Popular Exposition of the Phn- 
damenta) Problem in Sociology. By R.T. Trall 

M.D. Price, by mall, $2. This work has rapidly 
passed through forty editions, and the demand 
is constantly increasing. No such complete and 


valuable work has ever been issued. 111 1ilna- 
trations. 

Fruit and Bread. 
A Natural and Sciertific Diet. By Gustar 


Rehlickeysen. Transiated from the German, by 
M. L. Holbrook, M. D. In sddiUon it also con- 
tains a Complete and Radics) Cure for Intem- 

rance, by the Use of a Vegetable and Fruit 
By Chas. O. Groom Napler, F. B. 8. 
Frice.11. 


Met. 
pages. 


From the Cradle to the School. 
By Bertha Meyer. The Rights of Children. By 
Herbert Spencer. The Government of Children. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, by mail, cloth, 
fi. "It is a book worthy to be ranked with the 
best that has ever been written concerning the 
training of ch'dren."— (Bazar. 


Muscle-Beating; or, Home Gymnastics for 
Sick and Well. 


By C. Kemm, manager of the gymnasium of 
Rega. Price, 30 cents. 


Marriage and Parentage. 

Their Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
their bearing on the producing of children 
of finer health and greater ability. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M. D. Price, fl. The Scientific 
American says: "Books on this subject are 
usually written by ‘cranks,’ but this ls radicali y 
different; it is scientific. sober, clean, and worthy 
of conscientious consideration by every possible 
parent.and particularly by the young. ' 


The Diet Cure. 
The Relations of Food and Drink to Health, Dis- 
— Cure. By T. L. Nichols, M. D. Price, cloth 
cents, 


Medical Hints on the Protection and Man- 
agement of the Singing Voice. 
By Lenox Brown, F. R. C. 8. 20th thousand. 30 
cents, 


Deep Breathing; or, Lung Gymnastics. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents 
How to Strengthen the Memory; or, Nat- 
ural, Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, cloth, #1. The 
New New York Independent says: “The meth- 


ode advised are all natural, philosophical and 
the work entirely practical,” 


Chastity; Its Physical, Intellectual and 


Moral Advantages. 

By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Contents: What Is 
Chastity’ Does Chastity Injure the Health? 
Moral Advantages. A Lesson From Socrates; 
Chastity and Offspring; Chastity and Virility; 
What the Sexual Instinct has Done for Man; 
Cure of Unchastity; Appendix In which 20 sub- 
jects are described. Price, © cents. Beauti- 
fully printed. Dr. S. A. Everett writes: “With 
all its Immense advantages you make the desire- 
ableness of a clean life manifest.” 


The Child: Physically and Morally. 
According to the Teachings of Hygienic Solence. 
By Bertha Meyer. Price, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, 
15. Mrs. Meyer is one oft hose writers who lif ts 
her readers to a higher level of thought, and 
enthuses them with her own lofty ideals. No 
one can read this work without being benefitted 
and without being able to benefit her children. 


The Hygienic Treatment of Consumption. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, £1.25. Public 
Opinion says: “We have not for years had 
the privilege Of reading a book more thor- 
oughly helpful, truthful, solentific, and yet 
clear and simple in language, than this 
Intest work of this author. he directions 
which he gives are easily followed; his 
ae of causes leading to pulmonary 
troubles ts intelligible to every layman; the in- 
oldents that illustrate bis points and discussions 
are both interesting and valuable. In short, It 
is a book which not only every physician but 
every head of a family should possess. 


A Physician's Sermon to Young Men. 
By Dr. W. Pratt Price, 2% cents. Prof. R. A 
Proctor, the well-known E 


youths are left to fall 
afew have their p 
life absolutely ruined. 
us is Intended to be put int? ite hands of young 
men by fathers who are unwilling or incapab!e 
of rging a father’s duty in this respect 
and os not one fatherin ten Is, we Prisa 
It well 
le. If 
sale 


to do whatis ment A boys himself, 
book as this should be a x ei 
* 
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tic and self-conceited fellow. In the ab- 
sence of their parents consequent cn their 
mother's illness, they are left for one year 
in charge of the Massachusetts home, and 
this story is a record of the haps aod mis- 
haps which befell them during that time 
while left largely to thelr own discretion. 
As they had been brought up wisely by 
thelr parents, the mistakes they made dur- 
Ing this experiment were made good use of 
in remedying thelr prevailing faults. It isa 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


[All books noticed under this head are for anlo at 
Or can be ordered through the office of THe Ke 
LIGIO-PHILONOPHICAY, JOURNAL. 

Chastity, tte Physical, Intellectual and 
Moral Advantages. By Dr. M. L. Hol- 
| brook, Editor of “The Journal of Hygiene 
nnd Herald of Health." New York: M. L. 
| Holbrook & Co. London: L. N, Fowler 

& Co. 
This book is written in furtherance of | sweetly told story of brotherly and sisterly 
social purity, by enforcing the beauties of | devotion. 
chastity rather than the evils of unchas- 
y tity, he sexual part of our nature has 
latterly attracted much more attention 
than formerly, among those who are 
earnestly seeking to bring about a social 
regeneration effected on purely moral 
ul lines. Grant Allen has given voice to the 
feelings of many such poss in his strik- 
ing work, “The New Hedonism,” which 
has given rise to much discussion. Dr. 
Holbrook gives an exvract from this work, 
in which it is affirmed that "everything 
high and ennobling 1n our nature springs 
directly out of the sexual instinct," This 
is strong language but the facts he refers 
to Support it, and the affirmation is con- 
firmed by the relation of the sympathetic 
side of our nnture to that instinct. Dr, 
Holbrook insists on the value of chastity 
i under various aspects, both individual 
und social. He declares that marriage is 
nol a cure for uncbastity, which muy pre- 
val) during the marriage relation as well 
usoutof it. In an appendix much prac- 
tical juformation is given on the subject 
The aim of the work and its conclusions 
are shown by the words on the nile page: 
“from now on ] will walk the path chaste, 
calm, temperate; brave, manly; no fault- 
finder, an early riser, a cold bather, a 


Wee Lucy; Little Prudy's **Wee Croodlin' 
Doo," By Sophie May, Boston: Lee & 
Shepard. Cloth. Pp. 164. lliustrated. 
Price, 75 cents. 

There are many grown-up readers, re- 
membering the sweet charm of the ‘‘Dotty 
Dimple” and “Lite Prudy” stories, full 
of the simplicity and wisdom of natural 
child life depicted a score or more of years 
ago by this delightful portrayer, will wel- 
come this story of one of “Little Prudy's" 
children for their own children. Such 
may be assured that the author of those 
delightful creations has in no wise lost 
her wonderful art of transferring to paper 
the naughty, coimical or cunning doings 
and sayings of very real and lovable little 
ones, 


MAGAZINES. 


There isno better guide in the care and 
culture of tlowers for the Louse conserva- 
tory on garden than “The Mayflower” 
published monthly at Floral Park, New 
York. Interesting articles written by flow- 
er lovers from every partof the country ap- 
pear in every number together with one tull 

hard worker; joyous, happy." I these | page of color illustrations and many pic- 
are the fruits of chastity it should be |turesor the different Howers described. 
gladly adopted by all, and Dr. Ho:brook | The full page illustrations for the Nov., 
| hus done good service in pointing out, its | number is of five varieties of German Iris. 
| advantages and the possibility of attaining | Walter Pike writes from Florida of the 
these results, trees and flowers of that State. A flower 
story is “A Unique Wedding Gift" by 
Phebe W. Humphrey. Bulbs and prep- 


By Effie W. Merriman. 3 
aradons for winter blossoming take up 


Mollie Miller. 


" Boston: Lee & Shepard, 1895. Cloth. 
Pp. 285. Price, 81.95. Beautifully illus- | Considerable space by a number of writ- 
trated. ers. Subscription, 50c per year, Address 
John Lewis Child, Floral Park, N. Y.— 


This story is a continuation of a former 
volume, “The Little Millers,” by the same 
writer, but is complete in itself as a 
charming record of the good sense, cour- 


agë and hope of a family of young people : 
under various poverty stricken and ad- | handsome new covers with Mr. and Mrs. 


verse circumstances, The interest is sus- | Pratt as editors. The publishers promise 


tained from tke first page to the last, aud | Many good things for the coming year 
although some of the situations are ro- | from favorite and widely known writers, 
mantically unique, yet they add a thrill- | like Sophie May. Abbie Morton Diaz, Mary 
ing flavor to tbe work which will endear | E- Wilkins and Hezekiah Butterworth 
it to the hearts of the young readers of | 494 others. $1 yearly subscription for Lit- 
from fourteen to twenty for whom it is | te Men and Women, 502 for Babyland.— 
designed, and enable them the better to | 12 Thought for November we find, among 
appreciat the sensible hints and good ad- | Other articles, “A Statement of Divine 
vice with which the story abounds. As|Science" by Mary Colver Owens. Also 
all good stories should, this ends very | “Kuowing and Believing,” in which the 
happily to all parties concerned, author L D. O. shows the relation of the 

metaphysical to the spiritual in mental 
healing. We notice that & Congress of 
“Scientists” of all descriptions is to be 
held in Chicago in May, 1895. Kansas 
City, Mo, 511, Hall Building, Unity 
Book Co. $1 per year. l0c a copy,—De- 
lightfully bright, entertaining and up-to- 
date is the November Current Literature, 
Among the important articles are Napo- 
leon’s views on Love; ''Ravenshoe's Re- 
nunciation" from Henry Kingsiey's novel 
"Kavenshoe"; “The Night Alarm" by 
Stauley J, Weyman; “Peter's Sad Home 
Comings” a pathetic sketch of power and 
beauty from a strong. new novel by Z. Z., 
entitled “A Drama in Dutch." Current 
Liwrature, à literary magazine of high 
order, and n family journal in the best 
sense of the word, keeps well abreast in 
ns numerous departments of the van of 
scientific thought and progress. Current 
Literature Publishing Co., 52-54 Lafayette 
Place, New York. 


Thanksgiving numbers of Little 


by the Alpha Publishing Company, Bos- 


Asiatic Breezes, or Students on the Wing. 
By Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard, 
10 Milk street, 1895. Illustrated, Cloth, 
$1.25, (A. C. McOlurg & Co.. 117-121 
Wabash avenue, Chicago). 

In “Asiatic Breezes” our party, consist- 
ing of all our old friends of the previous 
"volumes, after their return from their ex- 
plorations and adventures in the Nile 
country, board the steamers and leave 
Alexandria. The "Maud" sails from the 
Island of Cyprus, meeting à severe gale on 
the passage, which is vividly described, 

together with their subsequent ad ventures 

Hegel In ene ua an we ir 
, . company and proceed through the 

I Bi auabons\iuction Ando ration 
]sined. Through 
inggold and the 


RESTORES AND INVIGORATES. 


"| "The restoring and invigorati 
| ties of Hood's Sarsaparilla, cc 

| ii power to vitalize and enrio 
render it especially adapted: 
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The 
Men and Women and Babyland published | ENcYCLOPEDIC IN SCOPE, CHARACTER, COMPLETENESS, AND COMPREHENS 


ton, Mass., appearing in enlarged form and | ^blest Essays and Reviews, 
pi g ged 10 Latest Results of Scientific Research, 


The Thirteen Weekly Issues The Cosmo EM Our DAT E 
omestic onthiy ation, 
of THE LIVING AGE MeClure’s Magazine, S.S. Timi 
Midland Monthly. Golden Rule, 


an octavo volume Of 824 pages, and 
A Year's Subscription to any 


(Oct., Nov., Dec., 1594). forming 1 Godey's Magazine, The Pulpi . 
ora 6 months subscription to Scribner's Magazine, 
one of the following publications: 


XO wW subscriber desiring to have this Series complete, the (104) numbers for the: 


No other publication in the United States to-day presents its equivaient, It 
‘Tue Lrvine Age absolutely the cheapest magazine published. 


Pablished Weekly at $8.00 a yoar, free of postage. Rates for clabbing with other p 
on application. Sample couples, 15 cts. each, Address LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford 5t., 
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Look at Pearline 
A make all its labor-saving, money 
E P saving qualities appear as smal 
T Nr half ;—and still there will be lef 
a place for it in every home and 
orogressive woman. It isn't necessary t 
exaggerate the virtues of Pearline. Perhaps that couldn} 
enough to prove it the easiest, quickest, safest and most eco 
nomical thing you can use, in all washing and cleaning, 
B ware "this is as good as" or ''the same as Pearline." 
FALSE—Pearline is never peddled; it X tend, 
vou an imitation, be honest—send i? back, 458 JAMES PYLE, New You 
[T1 , 
DOBYNS’ SURE CURE" 
has heen proven to be the most succenty 
ACHE REMEDY OF THE AGE, Recommended by such men as Rev, W, IL, Miller, 
Chaplain, U. S. Senate; Elder W. K., Pendleton, late Prest. Bethany College, W. Va; 
son, Ex-Supt. Pub. Ins. of Ky., now of Cin'ti, O.; Elder Larimore, A Hed 
Hil! College, Florence, Ala.; and thousands of others. Absolute Cuarantes. 
SOBINS © MITCHELL. FULTON, KXNTUCRY, 
LITTELLS LIVING AGH 
ATTELL 
1844 FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE, 
a GiviNa 3300 DouBLE-COLUMN OCTAVO PAGES OF 
1895 
The Ablest Minds of the Age 
Contribute to make this periodical | 


through the wrong end of the glass, if you wil 
as you like; cut them down one 
an urgent call for it from every bright 
easily be done. But without telling of them all, theres 
Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell yo, 
I 
u 1 CATARRH; NEURALGIG and NERVOUS HEAD. 
Elder Robert Graham, Prest. Bible College, Lexington, EY Rey. H, A. 
Only One Dollar per box, insting over forty days, Address all orders to the pi 
A Weekly Magazine of 
MATTER UNEQUALLED IN QUALITY AND QUANTITY, 


Poetry, 4 
Stories of Travel and Exploration, 
Every Phase of Culture and Progress In the European World. 


To each XY € Wr subscriber remitting $8.00 for 1895 will be sent 
SABSOLUTELY FREE = 


Biography, 


A NEW SERIES was begun January Ist, 1804, To any 


TWO YEARS, 1894 and 1895. 
will be sent, postpaid, for Only $10.00, 
THIS OFFER IS UNPARALELLED. 


New Subscribers may avail themselves of either of the above offers. 


BUY IT NOW. 


Washington 
Brown, 


Farmer. i 
By LEROY A 
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NATURE AND MAN. 

yr WILLIAM BRUNTON. 

re broods for ages long 

of life to crown her days, 
the world’s wild wall to song; 
a eti are hymns of praise, 


us working of her power, 
oursimple minds to see; 
| gem but as an hour; 

pans demand eternity! 


the lifeof human thought, 
peman love and things divine, 
sasa child are taught, 
generin her grand design! 


permits the role of kings, 

plone tbe priest with matchless might;? 
pe ibe warrlor's war-ory rings, 

‘ppl ont has Intellectual light! 


pat lo more and more moyes on, 

/ pce recelves the lusting gain, 
s Kept in every one— 
mplbergood from tears and pain, 


spider good from effort made; 
dye and failure serving still, 
sei) ber thought is full displayed, 
ener ourhuman hope and will. 


gin We Count the cost too dear, 

Pacan We count the time as vain, 

fea winter Waste grows summer clear, 
from anlwal we man attain, 


piven the souls that suffer so, 
Airanee thelr Interest in time, 

pl grow while others by them grow, 
wmaklog history sublime. 


imi soclear the nightsdeparts, 

dpiday Will reigu the wide world7o'er, 
putres story on our hearts 

murendlug claims forevermore. 


julio bellove that this is true, 

du work our time and patient wait, 
legs beaveu and angels to our view, 
qilewe its children guard the gate! | 


MELLS LIVING AGE FOR 1895. 


success of this sterling | periodical i is 
1 qm fact that it enables one, with 
My] outlay of time and money, to 
pue with the best thought and liter- 
iltte day. Hence its importance 
my American reader. It has always 
fatthe head of its class, both in the 
jmd quantity of the reaaing fur- 
Hand in fact it affords, of itself, so 
mri snd complete a compendium of 
iso! immediate interest or permanent 
Hn the literary world as to render it 
ivaluable economizer of time, labor 
muy. In the multitude oi periodi- 
pls the present time,—quarterlies, 
His and weeklies,—such a publica- 
is become almost a necessity to every 
T family desiring to keep well in- 
din the best literature of the day. 
Bii an extraordinary offer is made 
Jew subscribers; and reduced clab- 
iks with other periodicals are also 
iby which a subscriber may at re- 
fably small cost obtain the cream of 
sand foreign literature. Those 
‘their periodicals for the new 
wild do well to examine the {pros- 
which may be seen in our adver- 


it we know of can a subscriber be 
in possession of the best which the 
literature of the world affords, so 
ly or conveniently. 

IL & Co., Boston, are the publishers. 


Tw of Life, is a work by Sir ea 
stpublished. Mu, Lubbock is 
several valuable works which 


@lumns this week. In no other,| * 
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the London Daily Chronicle which says of 
wis book: The thread on which are strung 
such pearls of quotation and such polished 
stones of reflection as these 1s well worth 
having, and of its kind we know no better 
gift for a young man or a young woman 
in the gift season that is approaching. 
Macmillan & Co., New York and London; 
pp. 316; cloth, $1.25. (Forsale by A. C. 
McClurg & Co., Chicago). 


Of Such Is the Kingdom, and Other 
Poems. Hy Anna Olcott Commelin. 8 vo. 
Fancy Cloth. Gilt. Pp. 110. Mrs, 
Commelin's new book of poems specially 
designed as a holiday gift-book, is an ex- 
quisite sample of the publisher and'book- 
binder’s art. The covers in white and 
gold with the esthetic floral design in 
darker shades will delight the artistic 
sense of all; while the cherubic child faces 
of the froutispiece illustrative of the lead- 
ing poem, *'Of such is the Kingdom" are 
so winningly charming as to appeal to the 
heart of every child lover. The poems of 
the book over forty in number voice the 
varying phases of humanity's joys, sor- 
rows, and questionings iu regard to the 
unknown. Spiritualists will find much 
thatisin harmony with their faith ín 
this work, especially iu the section en- 
titled ‘Poems In Sorrow," which is re- 
plete with uplifting thought from the 
soulof one who has personally known 
what it is to suffer keenly in bereavement 
but who seeks to give expression in verse 
to her hcpe with a view to the consolation 
of other sorely tried hearts. Of these 
"How Shall It Be?” “A Star in = 
Night,” and “The Open Way” 
especially comforting. Other EET 
poems are such as “The Light Within," 
"Life," and “One Soul.” A number of 
poems and sonnets paint in words various 
aspects of nature and moods of mind. “A 
Woman's Name," and "My Valentine” are 
humorous pieces, while the closing poem 
isa charming dramatic story, classic in 
form entitled "'Hymettus" a tale of 
Athens, which brings out strongly the 
superficial character of popular adulation, 
fame, and criticism in contrast with the 
enduring qualities of a true and loyal 

love and appreciation. The book is pub- 
lished by Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 

(Chicago, A. C. McClurg & Company.) 

Price, $1.50. 


Sets of Tae JouRNAL containing ad- 
dresses delivered before the Psychical 
Science Congress, will be sent by mail or 
express, prepaid, on receipt of $1.50, There 
will be no sets for sale after December, 
1894, and the papers are nos likely to be 
reprinted in any other form, 


As an emergency medicine, Ayer's 
Cherry Pectoral takes the lead of all other 
remedies, For the relief and cure of 
croup, whoopingcough, sore throat, and 
the dangerous pulmonary troubles to 
which the young are so liable, it is invalu- 
able. being prompt to act, sure to cure. 


Whiskers that are prematurely gray or 
faded should be colored to prevent the 
look of age, and Buckingham’s Dye ex- 
cels all ot hara ln coloring brown or Diack, 


DR. GREER'S 


"PABULUM OF LIFE,” 


Dr. Greer's "Pabulum of Life" is composed of im- 
portant and essentia] chemical salta contained tn 
the normal human blood, 1n proper proportions, and 
supplies the blood Its deficient and normal constit- 
vents, and [s therefore chemically sdapted to the 
upbullding of a robust human frame, and furnish- 
Ing the essential elcments of bone, brain. and mus- 
cle formation, and hence Its appropriate Utile, the 
"PABULUM (POOD) OF LIFE 


"PABULUM OF LIFE" is purely akaline,and a 
common-sense remedy for the treatment of all dis- 
esses resulting from excess of acid In the system, 
such as Dyspepsis, Rheumatism, Cystitis, Cancer, 
Consumption, ete. It neutralizes the excess of acid, 
Arrests fermentation and decomposition, the gen- 
eration of poison gases and corrosive fluids, and as 
a remedy it cures when all others fall. 

BY MAIL, $1.00; six packages for $5.00. 


Dg. R. GREER, 
127 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Works of Instruction in 


HYPNOTISM, 
MESMERISM, AND 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


How to Mesmerize. By J. W. Cadwell a practi 
cal and experienced;operator, Paper covers, Price 
60 cents. 


How to Magnetize, or Magnetism and 
Clairvoyance: By J. V. Wilson. Paper covers. 
Price 25 cents. 


How to Mesmerize. Amannal, By J. Costes 
Ph.D. Papercovers. Price 80 cents. 


The Illustrated Practical Mesmerist, By 
W. Davey, Btif board covers. Price 75 cents. 


Human Magnetism: Its Nature, Physi- 
ology and Psychology. Its uses asa remedia! 
agent, and in moral and intellectual Improvement, 
eto, By Dr. H. 8. Drayton. Cloth, Price 75 cents. 


Hypnotism: Its History and Present De- 
velopment. By Frederick Bjornstrom, M. D. Au- 
thorized translation from the ‘Swedish, by Baron 
Nils Posse, M. G. Paper Covers. Price 30 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, at THE RELIGIO 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL Office. 


The Salem Seer. 


Reminiscences of Charles H. Foster, 


—9Y-— 
GBRORGEB O. BARTLETT. 


Contains an acconnt o the life and wonderfu 
powers of this famous medium, who was an intimate 
friend of Bulwer and gave that novelist the mysu 
cal elements of his "Strange Story." This can 
readily be belleved after examining the reports of 
his experiences with Investigators which read like 
fiotion but are vouched for as facts. 

For sale at the office of THE RELIGIO-PHILO 
BOPHICAL JOURNAL. Cloth, 81.00. 


Herbert Spencer's 


SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 
_By B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


which have hitherto been obtained only by 
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THE EIGETE 
OF EGYE 


—4AAm— 


The Science of the 
Soul and the Stars. 


IN TWO PARTS. 


By an Initiate in Esoteric Masonry, 


Finely illustrated with Eight Full-page 
Engravings. 


It 1s claimed that this book is not s mere compila- 
tion, Dut thoroughly original 

It is bellered to contain information upon the 
most vital points of Occultism and Theosophy that 

Cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

It claims to fully reveal the most recondite mys- 
teries Of man uponevery plane of his existence, 
both bere and hereafter, in such piain, simple lan- 
guage that a child can aimost understand It. 

The secrets and Occult mysteries of Astrology are 
revealed and explained for the? rst time, it ts af- 
ürmed, since the days of Egyptian Hieroglyphics. 

Aneffort is made to show that the Science of the 
Soul and the Science of the Stars are the twin mys- 

eries which comprise THE ONE GRAND SCIENCE 
OFP LIYE 

The following are among the claim s made for the 
work by its friends: 

To the spiritual Investigator this book Is Indis- 
pensabie. 

To the mediu mitrereals knowledge beyond al 
earthly price, and will prove in real truth, “a guide, 
philosopher and frienc.” 

To the € ccultist it will supply the mystic key for 
which he has been so long earnestly seeking. 

To the Astrologer it will become ' 'a divine revela- 
tion of Science.” 


OPINIONS OF PRESS AND PEOPLE. 

“A noble philosophical and instructive work.”— 
Mrs. Emma Hardinge Britten. 

“A work of remarkable ability and Interest.,'—Dr 
J .R. Buchanan. 

“A remarkably concise, clear and forcibiy inter- 
esting work ...... It is more clear and Inteliigible 

ban any other work on like subjects." —Mr. J. J. 
Morse. 

* Howerer recondite his book .theauthor certainly 
presents a theory of first causes which is well fitted 
tochallenge the thoughtful readers' attention and 
toex cite much reffection."—Hartford Dally Times. 

“It is an Occult work but not a Theosophical one. 
„It ts a book entirely new in Its scope, and must 
excite wide attention." —The Kansas City Journal. 

Beautifully printed and Illustrated on paper man- 
ufactured for this special purpose, with Illuminated 
and extra heavy cloth binding. Price, $3.00. 


Uc. A New and Important Work, 50e, 


By the Author of “The Light of Egypt." 


A work that no Mental Healer, Christian Scientis® 
or Magnetic Physician can afford to be without, if 
they would become the real masters of thelr pro 
fession in the study of man and the healing art 
divine. 


The Language of the Stars, 


A PRIMARY COURSE OF LESSONS IN CELES- 
TIAL DYNAMICS. 


LIGHTF: 


A Weekly Journal of Psychical, Occult 
and Metaphysical Research. 


Allorders for the paper should be addressed to 
1he Manager; all communications to the Editor. 
Price 2d. per copy; 10s, 10d. per annum. 
Office, 2, Duke St., Adelphi W. C., London, England 


Proceedings of the Society e 
Psychical Research 


| of Tax RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNA 


Orme few coples having been placed in our ha 
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mont presents her compliments to Mr. W. 
S. Gilbert, and in reply to his answer to 
her request for an interview for ‘St. 
Paul's,’ in which he states his terms as 
twenty guineas for that privilege, begs to 
suy that she anticipates the pleasure of 
writing his obituary notice for nothing." 
Are honors divided, or is the 'new woman' 
Ahead ?" 


letter and comments called out à commu- 
nication from a lady who had heard Bax. 
ter and who says She has received evidence 
of his powers of mediumship. Two other 
letters received characterize Baxter as a 
"fraud" and a “fake” and one of them in- 
timates that THE JOURNAL ought to treat 
him accordingiy. Now we cannot devote 
space ın this paper to letters giving opin- 
jons, pro and con, in regard to any me- aa OE s y 

dium, nor do we care to discuss generally | Mrs. Emma Hardinge-Britten in Light 
the claims of any public mediums who | 88ys: An American acquaintance of mine 
—Entered at the Chicano Post-ofüce as Second-class | give exhibitions for money and are un- | bas just sneeringly asked, "if Mrs. Wil- 
Macer willing to submit to the most rigid tests as | llam's seventeen years of New York suc- 
X: to their mediumship. cesses are not quite sufficient to wipe out 
the odium of the Paris fiasco?” I unhesi- 
tatingly answer ‘‘no,” seeing that the sev- 
enteen years of Mrs. William’s New York 
successes have been obtained in her own 
house, and that not even a hired one, 
whilst her cabinet arrangements have also 
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of Sermons and Addresses by Rev. Louis 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing Tax | Albert Banks, D. D. Boston: Lee & 


JOURNAL stopped at the expiration of their sub- Shepard, 10 Milk street. Pp. 397; cloth. 
scriptiqn should give notice to that effect, other- 


wise the publisher will consider it their wish to | 97 Dr. Banks author of ' Kommon Folds been prepared and carried on by herself, 
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Brother in Yellow," is a prominent Meth- 
odist minister whose method of dealing 
with practical questions of public interest, 
has made him known far beyond his own 
denomination. He treats these subjects 
with incisive vigor and earnest purpose. 
Heapplies Christian or humanitarian prin- 
ciples not merely as dogmas, but as facts 


Money Order, Express Company Money Order, 
Registered Letter, or draft on either Chicago or 
New York. 

E^ Do Not Send Checks on Local Banks 


The Lyceum Manual. A Compendium 
of Physical, Moral, and Spiritual Exer- 
cises, for use in Progressive Lyceums con- 
nected with British Spiritualists’ Societies. 
Compiled from various sources by Emma 
Hardinge-Britten, Alfred Kitson, and H. 


All letters and communications should be ad 
dressed, and remittances made payable to B. F. 
UNDERWOOD, Chicago, Ill., 


ee 
Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. 
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Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agents, 45 Ran. | demonstrated by experience and backed by a EE m ; En DOLOS rie 
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logic and common-sense, 10 political, so- 
cial and industrial issues. He manifests 
TH!8 PARERS A EMBER or uc puteum a warm sympathy with the oppressed and 

outcasts whom the lust of wealth or the 
wickedness of human nature have swept 
into degradation and vice, and denounces 
unsparingly the methods by which man 
tempts his brother and sister to moral 
ruin. The volume now offered contains 
some of the choicest of his discourses, de- 
livered at times and places favorable to 
the highest inspiration, It deals with 
living issues, and will be found deeply in- 
teresting to the general reader. 


Ave to advertising should be addressed to them. 


able little manual, from the title of which 
the word “English” has been dropped 
has undergone a complete revision and 
has been enlarged by sixty-eight pages. 
Amongst the additions are ten new Golden 
Chain Recitations, sixteen new Musical 
Readings, and forty-seven new Lyceum 
Songs. Reference for the music is given 
for thirty-six Silver Chain Recitations, 
thus making them available as additional 
songs, and bringing up the total of those 
set to music to 191. Full instructions for 
rendering the exercises are now given 
throughout for the first time. ‘‘Practical 
Suggestions” have been considerably ex- 
tended and the list of works suitable for 
lyceums has been largely added to. 


EXTRACT FROM A LETTER. 


"It will be so short a time—as regarded 
in the future—before we shall al] be where 
the mortal has put on immortality,” and 
where we shall rejoin children and friends, 
that you and [, dear friend. will wonder 
why we could ever see it otherwise (this 
life) than as one stage of being, this de- 
lightful, though changeable life! This 
life so full of sorrows, when we are sor- 
rowing, so full of delights when we can 
enjoy it. Let me say, in the separation, 
which the children of earth are seldom 
ready to meet, I hope you may be sus- 
tained and comforted in ways which the 
Father has of comforting, when we be- 
lieve ourselves undone, and in silent ways, 
and marvelous, bringing to us a day of 
His light here, a pulsation of His love 


The supreme court of Pennsylvania may 
have decided in accordance with the letter 
of the law in declaring that it is not secta- 
rian teaching for a nun to wear the garb 
of her order, her rosaries and the like} From Alonzo Lewis's History of Lynn. 
while teaching in the public schools, but | P. 166. [Year] “1680.” Dr. Philip Read 
the decision is against the American prin- | of Lynn, complained to the court at Salem 
ciple of the separation of church and state, | of Mrs. Margaret Gifford as being a witch. 
It is against the spirit of the law forbid- | She was a respectable woman, and wife 

ding sectarian waching in public schools, of Mr. John Gifford, formerly agent of the 
Aere; go as jo make the way better than forthe whole effect of the peculiar dress | iron works. The complainant said, ‘he 

Remembering what a dear friend in the | 224d especially of the rosaries and other re- | verily believed that she was a witch, for 
‘West wrote me when she was in affliction, ligious devices of these nuns, isto con- | there were some things which could not 
“We must have letters, they cannot but | S!#nUly suggest, and therefore to teach, | be accounted for by natural causes,’ 
help us,” I have uttered these poor words, | Roman Catholicism. Justice Williams “Mrs. Gifford gave no regard to her sum- 
speaking, or attempting to speak my love | dissents from the conclusions of his brother | mons, and the court vary. prudently sus- 
to you, and I hope before a great while | Judges, and says that the ruling of the pended their inquiries.’ 
you may have the strength to reply. majority would permit an Episcopalian to TT 
Tn ERR, teach in his robes or a Roman Catholic | Light of November 10th, gives consid- 

: priest in full canonicals. It seems almost | erable space to an account, by its special 

see soul despair then never! an absurd conclusion that nothing is sec- | representative, of the seizure and exposure 
' in every place tarian teaching which is not such in|of Mrs. M. E. Williams, of New York 

His love is known, His help is found; terms, but this is practically what the su- | City, with her puffet, wigs and draperies 
His mighty arm and tender grace preme court of Pennsylvania has decided. | ata séance held in Paris. There is alsoa 
IE good from ilis that hem us round." | The court has at least pointed out its duty | letter by the exposed medium, in her de- 

Soul remember mič thy pains to the legislature, which ought not to lose | fense of course. Madame de Laversay, 
God o'er all forever reigns.” any time in so amending the law that no | one of the leaders of the Spiritualist move- 
member of any religious order, Catholic or | ment in France, was present at the séance 

- We recently reproduced in Tue JOUR. | Protestant, can teach in public schools in | and said: “Of all the audacious, clever, 
NAL from a Kalamazoo paper a letter from | the garb of their order.—Springfield | scheming impostors, that woman is the 

Miss Bartlett, pastor of the Unitarian (Mass.) Republican. most impudent weever heard of." Mons. 

church in that city, presenting her impres- —_— Leymarie of the Revue Spirite, seized the 

sions of Mr. Frank Baxter's tests. She| J. Waller Smith in his London letter to | spirit “Mr. Cushman,” another man took 

Said that for her they had no evidential | the Boston Budget, writes: ‘Mr. W. S. | possession of the spirit ‘Miss Cushman,” 
i value for the reason that what Mr. Baxter | Gilbert is at it again; this time with a | and others seized Mrs, Williams’ agent, 

“st Mao deceat persons might lady interviewer. Everybody knows how | Macdonald, A light was struck, "Mr. 
l Cushman” proved to be Mrs. Williams 
"dressed in black tights with à man's 
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evidently held out at arm's length 
Williams as she advanced Into yy 
Mrs, W—— tried to snatch the 
tearit and to destroy the csp ang 
tache, but was prevented, She 
mitted to put on her dress, which}, 
a peg in the cabinet, and Was cog. 
to refund the money she had takey 
she and her confederates were ty 
of the house "leaving behind 
spoils to the victors the doll; d 
white and black wigs. beards, wi 
ThesDuc de Pomar had discov 
fraudulent characterof the perfor 
the first sitting at the palace of iie 
cheese de Pomar who at first extende 
pitality to the medium, but had qj 
found a way of getting rid of the) 
turers.” The account of Light jy 
trated by a French artist in a 
crous manner. Mrs. Williams siy 
exposure was a ‘‘got-up-affair,’ 
JOURNAL has, from time to time, me 
reports of Mrs. William's séances, by 
lias never had any confidence jy 
woman's mediumship, Mr. Bundy 
garded her as a fraud and declipsdigg 
lish advertisements of her. Momy 
once he expressed his opinion of 
THE JOURNAL. The more discriming 
and reputable Spiritualists of Newy 
City had,nocontidencein her. Unda 
circumstances THE JOURNAL dog) 
now feel called upon to go into detii 
the recent expose which will furnish 
tional reasons to intelligent and fy 
Spiritualists for applying the mow 
scrutiny to all such performances af 
tised and puffed in Spiritualist p 
without one particle of proof to ai 
minded investigator that there is 
spirit-agency whatever in what isrepa 
as such. 


SUNDAY MEETINGS IN CHIC 


The Spiritual Research So 
Lodge Hall, No. 11 North Ada si 
2:30 and 7:30 p. m. | 

The Progressive Society, 3120 Fa 
avenue. Children’s Lyceum, 130p. 
Services at 3:00 and 7:80 p, m. 

Illinois State Association, Brickley 
Hall, 93 Peoria street, 2:30 und T% 

First Society of Spiritualists of Chig 
Hooley's Theatre. lla. m, 

North Side Society, Schlotthauer 
Sigel and Sedgwick streets. 2:30 and} 


p. : 
First Society of Spiritual Unity, (i 
Post Hall, 85 South Sangamon i 
Services at 10:30 a. m., 2:20 and 73 
m. Children's Lyceum atl :30 p. m. 
The First Spiritual Society of thesi 
Side, Auditorium Hall, 77 Thirty 
Street. 2:30 and 7:30 p. x 
The German-English Society of 
monious Philosophics meet at Bl 
Randolph street, at 7:20 LEN 
pn ulis 


National Society of 
W. Lake street, Wednesday € 
7:45 o'clock. 

Spiritual Union, Nathan Hall 
Milwaukee avenue, 7:30 p.m. 
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island, and situated in the heart of the city of | and strength, and genuine power. Every once ina 
Havana. Upon the stroke of twelve the three hun- | while we find the real and the enduring, but we are 
dred Monks in the choir burst forth in a magnificent | again bewildered by some new allurement, and run 
Te Deum, and a wax baby, intended to represent the | away from our home and certain abiding place, and 
infant Christ, was passed out from the chancel among | must then return to it with some difficulty. 


the kneeling congregation to be kissed by them. 


^. 


“SOME CURIOUS REPRESENTATIONS OF CHRIS- 
TIAN DEITIES. 
By Dr. 


R. W. SHUFELDT. 


Among the various objects I have collected in my 
Wfeand at this writing hold in my possession are 
sme quaint Japanese and Chinese figures of Buddha. 
They are modeled in different materials, and one or 
woof them are gorgeously colored. Of the latter 
ariety, I have also a remarkable one of Confucius, 
that represents him as a very aged and venerable per- 
nage seated in a heavy chair. ‘There are also odd 
llle fetiches, and *'prag-zods"—c5jeets of worship 
ofcertain African and Indian races, and a few other 
things of a like character. These have all been seen 
various times by many of my friends, and upon a 
iow Occasions remarks and comments have been made 
lüreference to them. Some have been struck by the 
"essentially ungodlike aad oriental being” the 
Buddhists are so frequently pleased to model as the 
epresentation of their deity and the founder of their 
téligion. Wonder is often expressed that such a 
host of the world’s inhabitants still accept Buddhism 
sa faith, and of the ages in consequence that it will 
gertake “our missionaries in the East" to enlighten 
jse unfortunate heathen. A sort of mental shud- 
der is experienced upon the coxtemplation of the lit- 
ila fetiches and pray-gods, for these verily can but 
haracterize a people devoid of every religious sense, 
iad completely within the pale of the rankest super- 
The few of my friends who entertain such 
s and I am glad to say that they are indeed few, 
tall themselves Christians. 


About thirty years ago I lived in the city of Havana, 
Juba, and in passing through a well-known street 
here one day, my attention was called to the wares 
isp ayed for sale in one of those establishments 
i business it is to manufacture crucifixes; figures 
t; and of the Virgin Mary. ‘The place was a 
e and the assortment correspondingly varied. 
old tha these objects were intended for 
: well as for use in private 


werein wax, and fully 


These people also called themselves Christians, 
but preferred to be called Roman Catholics. To m; 
way of thinking there was very little difference in 
the dezree of superstition as exhibited on the part of 
one of those kaeeliag Cuban matrons in that Cathe- 
dral, and the Congo slave who knelt at a respectful 
distance behind her, and fervently kissed the little 
blaek Christ baby that a considerate church and a 
far-reaching retigion had had manufactured for their 
special benefit. 

When Christian Germany sent on her great exhibit 
to the World's Columbian Exposition at Chicago, it 
struek me that in the main it consisted of fifty per 
cent. of monstrous pieces of death-dealing artillery; 
books; and about thirty groups, some of them wherein 
the figures were of heroic size, but all representing 
the crucifixion scene of Christ. But none of the 
faces of those Carists were cast in imitation of the 
Nazarene type of physiognomy;—-tüey were more or 
less 'Teutonic;—not any more so however, than were 
the faces of the wax Virgin Marys I saw in Havana, 
—creole. There were no black Christs among them 
though, for the very idea of such a tbing would 
doubtless fill the soul of a Christian German with 
horror, as it most assuredly would bs the source of 
great amusement to the mind of a Buddhist gentleman. 
Yet Buddhism and Christianity, if not of common 
Origin, are very, very closely akiu, and as the re- 
ligions evolve. for there is an evolution of religions, 
as there is an evolution of everything else, there 
will bea marked change in such matters. A few 
centuries hence Germany will not dream of shipping 
n score or more of groups to America, representing 
the execution of Christ; and, it is to be hoped, more 
books than cannons —yes, more books than cannons 
and Christs together. It will take a longer time 
than has just been mentioned however. for religious 
evolution to effect the disappearance of the black- 
Christ idea in Cuba. But progress has the Roman 
Catholie Church to deal with there. 


THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL.* 


By Louis J. Brock. 

This book “The World Beautiful," by Lilian Whit- 
ing is one of those welcome visitors which 
persuasively remind us of so much that we are apt 
et in the rush and whirl ‘of our daily living. 
e immediate is upon us; we are 
ction, and now in that; and it is 
ent, changeable, which seems to 
ld us. e forget that there is a 


wide and enlarging field. 


Lilian Whiting bas been long recognized as a gen- 


After this ceremony was entirely over, to my then | erousinfluencer for higher and better things in a 
horror and boyish disgust, a black wax baby was 
similarly circulated to be kissed by the negro slaves 
of such of the families present who had them with | ber message. 
them. 


She has steadily deepened 
in insight and more and more adequately delivered 
In the exquisite book before us she is 
gently reminding us that there is morein life than 
the successes which are ordinarily made so much of, 
and which intrinsically are of so slender import. 

The keg-note to the whole volume is sounded in 
the lines from Emerson „which introduce the essay 
giving the book its title: 


*^Yhe Fairest enchants me, 

The Mighty commands me, 

Saying, ‘Stand in thy place, 

Up and eastward turn thy face, 

So thou attend the enriching fate, 

Which none can stay, and none accelerate.’ ™ 


Throughout these essays we are directed away 
from the temporal and fleeting to that which has 
always been the significance of thought and life, 
and must be their significance so long as they man- 
ifest themselves any where. 

The five essays in the book are so evenly good and 
delightful that ore need not trouble himself about 
any choice between them. If we were forced to 
make a choice, we might under duress select the 
one called * Friendship," but that is always an ir- 
resistible theme, and deals with the relationship the 
noblest and most unchanging among men. Take 
this passage selected quite at random: 

“No other possession of life holds such preponder 
ating value as one's friends. All beside these are & 
part of the scenery of the external and temporal 
world; but friendships are of the eternal and divine. 
It is these that give value and zest to life; that fur- 
nish it with interest, with charm, and with happi- 
ness. To be rich in friends is to be poor in nothing. 
It is to possess that infinite reservoir of what may be, 
for want of a better term, denominated capital in 
life, in that it predetermines success in whatever 
line of achievement one may choose to work.” 

There is an agreeable unity in the essays. While 
varied and differenced, they are yet one in their 
theme and tenor,the World Beautiful which we create 
for ourselves and others by our generous and high- 
thoughted activities. In that world must reign per- 
fect Friendship; in that world all must be gathered 
into a Salvation which is not individual but Social; in 
that world men will have no time to give to the mere 
Lotus-eating of uesthetic delights, but will find them- 
selves immersed in toils which are for the best be- 
hoof of mankiad; in that world we shall see gradu- 
ally unfolding before us the accomplishment Which: 
is To Come, and in which all shall be equal partici- 
pants. The World Beautiful is first described and 
then its essential elements are exhibited more at 
length. 

Here is the opening paragraph of the first essay, 
and it at once admits us into the heart of the terri- 
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club, perhaps—thus supplementing his Inner 


we shall live in the World Beautiful. It depends lit- | the evolution of intelligence, the evolution of mor- 
Thus we see him slowly, but surely, s 


tle on external scenery, little on those circumstances | als, the evolution of religions, eto., and is, there- 
outside our personal control. Like the kingdom of | fore, a part, a link, of the divine order, and Is to be through long ages, contending, as best he 


heaven, Ít is nota locality, but a condition. It i» a | accounted for upon precisely the same basis as the | with his environment with such 
spiritual state, and depends on our degree of recep- | general fact of evolution Itself, which Professor Le | as tools afford, until—but yesterday —ha 
We have | Conte has so aptly denominated ‘the divine law of | to the plane of machinery, by means of 


all of us met persons whose very presence is a bene. he is enabled to summon to his ald forces ox 
diction; who harmonize and tranquilize those about | gressive change by means of resident forces." to himself. And the mental progress ls | 
them nnd with whom we feel on a higher and serener| We need only to recall to mind the fact that the | by the difference In the measure of braln power 
plahe. The world is distinctively better for those | universe, in one of lts aspects, is an Infinite machine, quired to seize and wield a club, and the lo vestig. 
beneficient spirits; but such lives are not only to be | and also tho correlated fact that man's body Is a | Of devices to selze and utilize the lightalngs [a 
enjoyed, not only to be recognized and appreciated, | pattern plece of automatic mechanism, an organized, accomplishment of his ends. 
but to be lived ns well as the poet has sald: vitalized machine, lo order to perceive that it is as If, therefore, in thus briefly looking backward » 
inevitable and natural that man should exercise his catch a glimpse of the true order of things, dedi 
Again from the essay on ‘Social Salvation: | mechanical powers as it [s that he should breathe. | question whether the evolulon of machinery hae apy 
That it is the finest soula who serve us, and not | A late writer says: ‘The proposition that the solar | ethical aspect or not [s vastly simplified. My obje 
what is called fine society, is not only eminently | *J5tem bas been evolved from a nebulous mass | jn taking this backward look, from the standpolat of 
true, but a truth very much to the point in a pracil. | through the operations of simple mechanical laws 1$ | organic evolution, ls to establish the ethical bals 
cal way, in these days when wealth arrogates to It- | held by all astronomers aod all others capable of | upon Nature's Inherent laws. I apprehend, bow. 
self the basis of social life, and belleves that they | rational effort." ever, that a ready assent will be accorded to thy 


who can build palaces become thereby princes by I think it may be claimed, also, without fear of | «iow. 
somo occult proces«of transubstantiation. Yet is there | contradiction, especially by biologists, that the en- 
nothing more vulgar than the faitb thatthe parvenu | largement of the human brain, which is recognized Granting, then, that the evolution of met 
becomes a prince by virtue of gilded setting. The |as having been gradual, must have had its initial | * link in the universal order of the world's on«golag, 
true aristocracy of America lies still in genius, Intel- | impulse and opportunities through what may be "a permanent historical force, and not a pswiag 
lect and culture, whatever may be the claim in the | Called the mechanical life of primitive man, begin- whim,” we have to discover, if possible, the trend of 
life of representation.” ning us he did with the primaries of mechanics, un- nature's inherent lawa; aod then endeavor to sscer- 
We cannot refrain from giving one more extract, | der racial conditions akin to infancy and its helpless tain how the influence of machinery, as such, kcal 
culated to ald la reaching the end and goal of natam, 


It Is from the essay called “That Which ls To Come:" | conditions. 
“To live truly and see clearly In this world of spirit- | Sbould we go back further, even to the amoeboid We have here, of course, to note the distioctlos 


- wal forces that we are in; to discern our appointed form of organic life, I think it will appear that Mr. | between the influence of machinery per se, and the 
way and hearken to the angelic guidance that at- Spencer ia right when he clalms that ‘‘the funda-| industrial system with which machinery may be In- 
tonds each and all of us; to discover and to follow mental attribute of matter is resistance," and that | volved. We are not to discuss, as I underataod the 
the polarity of our own nature, and thus realize our “the fundamental sense is a facuity of responding to | question, our present, or any other industrial system, 
Own ideal, is to make life a success. This only is | resistance.” We should discover, also, that this re- | other than as it may be incidental to the maln que 
success. All else without this realization la failure, | #ponse to resistance is rendered possible by means | tion. Machinery, like other good things, may be 

"Only as life is held receptive to these divine Influ- | 9f mechanical principles, relating to structure, etc., | come the tool of avarice and low intent. 
ences does |t become great, and worthy to receive | 4nd, also, that ‘through the various processes of 
the leading of the Heavenly Vision." adjustment, and out of the fundamental faculty of "en t m VETE eod of erolition man 
— We have thus endeavored to indicate the purpose | responding to resistance, touch eventually develops ine or rr 
of the book; we must, however, send the reader to | lot the five senses codrdinately with their special Toward what consummation does this obserm 
"the volume itself if he is to appreciate ita persuasive- | organe, with limbs and other associated members, | Process of continuous progressive change 
eas, ita Insight, ite delicate charm of style. The | including the cerebellum aod eventually the cere- | 59 far as human powers are capable of interp 
personality of the author 1» all through it; serene, | brum, and the mind itself as a totality." the observed order? 
strong, and yet gentle. The publishers have given Another sentence of Mr. Spencer's may seem al-| Those of us who are familiar with the thoughtol 
| these notable essays a worthy setting; they have | most simple truism, but as it is germane to our sub- | the scientific world to-day, cannot have faíled to pete- 
‘made a dainty and beautiful volume; and no one can | ject, I will quote it bere. He suys: “All observing | ceive that it is admitted that the ethical life, In ie 
do a friend a better service than to get the book and | instruments, all weights, measures, scales, micro- | completeness aud perfection, is the logical, the In 
| send it to him without delay. meters, microscopes, thermometers, etc., are arti- | evitable result of evolution. It is toward thla ead 
oe ficial extensions of the senges; and all levers, screws, | that all the forces of the universe are steadily T 
"THE ETHICAL ASPECT OF THE EVOLUTION OF | "mers, wedges, wheels, lathes, eto., are artificial | surely tending, This is the ideal that is the i 
" MACHINERY. extensions of the limbs. The magnifying glass adds | herent and most real of any grade of *'realisu." - t 
4 UU ch Brockie but another lense to the lenses existing in the eye. | is further conceded by the world’s best thinkers that 
b. gone p The crowbar is but one more lever attached to the | the ultimate of the ethical life, from the standpoint 
"A the preparation of this paper—which was first | series of levers forming the arm and hand. And the | of evolution, is altruism, Or, to put it in 
rend before a literary soclety—it was my fortune to relationship which is so obvious in the first step, | words, full experience in ition clearly shows that 
We ccosa to the publications of the Brooklyn Etb- | holds throughout. This being perceived, a meaning | service, not possession. constitutes the true thron " 
| Soclety. From this source I drew much of the | becomes manifest in the fact that the development humanity. What we may have done for ves 
erial used, and I wish to heartily express my | of these supplementary senses is dependent on the not self in any narrow sense— is the basis of 
obligation. To the papers on ‘The Evolu- | development of these supplementary limbs, and vice plness and true peace of mind. All other 
Art," by John A. Taylor, and ©The Evolu-| versa," (In other words, there is a perfect correla- | life are Illusions that fade with the passin 
the Mechanical Arts,” by James A. Skilton, | tion between the exercise of the mechanical impulse | Aud so the earlier and the later gospels 5j 
oclety, I am especially indebted.) and brain development.) garding the science of an Ideal humanity th 
be interesting, in dealing with our sub-| “It is therefore through bis correlation that | human attainment. D» 
w up the lines of historic, logical, and | man's power comes to not only understand, but to l 
iological research, in order to dis- | master the world and all it contains. In other| “We are told nowadays," saya F 
le, some polot of outlook from which | words, through this relation man becomes one mem- | t.t love fs the biggest thing In 
prehenslvo horizon may be obtained; | ber of an equation, which i» the mathematical ox- | ™ébt be s fit motto for a modern - 
i enough to take into view the true | pression of codrdination, of which the other term ts, | 9"? for maternal love is tig Te 
chanical arta with the progress of | practically, the whole of Nature with all of ita The reinforcement of the good 
- For, M can hardly be doubted, | known aod of all its yet undiscovered wealth of pos- | /9"* l^ coming right of the la 
that it would be easy enough to | sibilities.” eee 
A Ims orca erii MP ne noted is this: If, in accord with | -According to Mr. Spencer 
al development began with, | laws of right living 
way was accompanied by, his | monly approved 
practice, Ít la evident kiat Ancluder all cà 
6 and development on the earth «Sos. 


tivity to the Influence of the Holy Spirit. 
sustentation," which also implies *'continuous pro- 


‘Be thou the true man thou dost seek!" 


Ie emer om ———»É— (o 
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a perfect universe.” The that Tur JorgwAL show who is entitled to make ) its readers have an interest that it make good ite 
sed in this connection as | rules for the conduct of any business If not the ona | poritions or abandon them. 

who owns it, has devised it, carries it one, and eaf- 
fers the loss in case of poor success or total failure 


Igoe then accept this statement aë the ethical Is there to be a ‘town meeting," «o to speak, before 
ward which humanity, according to the laws the work is started and is the employer to be told | 

is destined to struggle. Or, to put it in that he must take down hls rules, or modify them to The recent visit to Chicago of General Booth, the 

ir diferent form,—a perfect humanity in a per- sult semebody who wants employment? Or, has he | le bead of the Salvation Army. may well be looked 

M environment. only an equal voice with those who want to earn | Upon a an event is this city's history. That this 

Grunt if you please, that this is an ideal that re- wages (rom him? Jl so, who has a right to decide | man is recognized here, as elsewhere, as the grand- 

waite pursued; it only shows that he “that when they don't agree? Most the employer start bis | est and powers disciple of that Master to whom he bas 

phere” hath all of hope before; that man has works for the profit er somebody else? When does | given his life's pas was amply shown by the recep- 

i upon him a task of ceaseless progression to- an employer lose his right to decide, when he will | tion aecoráed to him. Every newspaper, every pal. 

perfection—here, anywhere, everywhere; an enter Into business, how be will conduct it, and when pi and al! sarieun of thought gave him a princely 

life of onward, upward movement, involving be will go out of it? Ido not call is question the | Welcome, all sounded bis praises and bowel the kuss 

Me bighest functional activity of our very being. right of soclety to pasa just sanitary laws, just fac- | D*fore the man who, listening to his Master's call. has 

tory laws and just police laws, put forth al] bla energies to ralse the fallen and 

lE cas ace os rth errant. Nue ef Gerd Ba 


n 


a perfect humanity in 
m divine ideal” was u 
ion of man's interpretation of the processes 


GENERAL BOOTH—A SKETCH. 


Br NORMAN A 


Lira 


je 


Does Tur Jovmsat presoribe the hours in which 


some years ago W. T. Stead characterized him za the 
wie in an ethical sense,—let us try to discover 


he real Influence of machinery as a factor in the at- 
Jmisment of these ends, —viz., the perfection of hu- 
muxliy and the perfection of human environment 


its office shall be open and how it shall be conducted, 
or does somebody else? Does ite editor violate the 
rights of bis wage earning bousemald by prescribing 
at what hour be will have bis breakfast, and in case 
Bridget does not like the hour, does he arbitrate, or 


In these 
few words Ís summed up the whole llfe and charic- 


"George Fox of the nineteenth century." 


ter of the man who was the first to listen to and help 


bis wufleriog brethern. The Salvation Army and 


When we attempt to trace the actual blatory of any 
pomena, we very soon find ourselves at the verge 
#atolote knowledge and afloat upon the sea of been finished and he ‘goes borse" he will leave be- 
Mic and synthetic philosophy. ‘There is no ez- hind a vacancy oever to be filed. For a man who 
mpn to the rule in this instance. The actual his- | ht of employes toa share of the profits in addition | ke, porformed such a world wide mission and ogn- 
ivy 0! the evolution of the mechanic arts does not, Ordinary wages, Will Tne JoukwaL please tell | trols such a mighty force of reform, as he does, Gen- 
end much beyond 1760. The lines of ancient in- | U* how many employes must be engaged before this) ara! William Booth tea very simple man. To meet and 
Mistrial history are dimly drawn. Men and nations | "ght accrues, or, is ita right irrespective of aum- | taik with him one would not recognize a great leader 
Have bee, in all the past, too thoroughly engrossed | Pers, and belonging to every employé by virtue of | ie his childlike manner. Yet a» he talks one becomes 
bh political events and wars to give much atten- | Ping an employé, whether he works singly or in & | sitracted to bim. Eotranced and thrilled by Bis 
on ic the development of the industries of different | £r0up? — Is this assumed right one which bas no| voire a visitor ie compelled to look up to him while 
They have been more intent upon capture | 29ties and no liabilities, and msy an employé claim |», ses him on the platform as he calmly, but force. 
i Mealing—in the name of tribal or national war- |2 Sbare of the profits but have no liability for losses? | 1.115. gives forth God's message of love the listener 
from their neighbors, than of creating wealth | Muy your clerk demand a share of your profits, and | is carried away and, as in days of old, wonders aa to 

Sythe cultivation of the industries. The history of | 1f you say you bave no profits has heeven any moral | .-«hst god this [s that has come among ws.” 


General Booth are one 


The former ls bat the grand 


does he look for another Bridget who can make It con- à nie ; 
work of bis mind and when his life's work shall bive 


venleot to fulfill bie wishes? 


The second branch of the proposition asserts the 


Redevelopment of the mechanic arts must, how-| "Ebt to inquire into the correctness of your state- 
ser, be largely the history of civilization. Each ment? If any such right to a share of your profits 
Git, at least, reflect the other. And so, if we are | ©*#t# 1t must undoubtedly involve the right to in- 
study the influence of machinery in the actual vestigate your accounts. If not, why not? If your 
lorc sense, we are confined to the years since'| Clerk has such a right why has not your house maid? 
I. Before that date we have only the merest | Her services are quite as necessary to the success 
mapa ol history. Ina general war we know that, and good conduct of your business as those of any 
actically, up to within one hundred years, produc- | Person whatever. Can employes thus acquire rights 
fia was by the domestic or hand method. And in | {fm you which you never dreamed of granting, and 
lineing the history of hand-production, we find that | bY becoming an employer do you become the guar- 
Mhe mechanic arts, together with religion, the antor of what the employé¢ pleases to call a ‘‘iiving 
hhally, the tribe, the city, law and government, and | "3&9" and a share of any surplus you may succeed 
lization itself, ancient and modern, all had a com- | {2 acquiring in your business? Are the rights of an 
Wa origin and a common expression, at the family- | °™Ployer limited toa legal rate of interest on his in- 
pearth and altar-fire, which was also a forge, located | estment, to Insurance. ani to wages for himself? 
isthe Inclosure, which was at once n house, a shop, Who is to make good to him the natural depreciation 
ind s vonctuary.” of bis plant, the uninsured loss, the damage by Inter- 
Hsnd-production is still the prominent feature in EE Dice eee) C NEMPE MM NON occur 
lge part of the world. We are in fact, even here in times of panic, in times of strikes and in times of 


; hardly beyond the transition’ staga, | PMS calamity? 
quently the history of the relative merits of the | A5 such losses cannot be foreseen, and cannot be 
odi of industry not only remains to be|in*ured against it does not seem consistent with 
filjen, but in a very general and broad sense, it ro- | T8800 or good sense or the public interest that the 
dns to ba made. profits of employers should be divided among the 
Pila employes where they are morally certain to be mostly 
Bin Hest, perbaps more than any other, expisios) anded for what le not condacive to thelr best in- 
terests. Under our present system such profits be- 
| long absolutely to the employer and are available for 
41, | establishing new enterprises and enlarging old ones. 
, | An old Irish farmer of my acqualntanoe, when asked 
_| what he thought about the conflict between capital 
and labor, went to the root of the matter by saying. 
— | “what good is one poor man to another poor man; & 


Lu 


= 


eee 


General Booth bas all his life been s lesder and 
has always been accorded first piace In the ranks of 
those who spend a life “doing good.” Born in the 
city of Nottingham, Eng., in 1529, William Booth was 
early left to struggle with adversity by the death of 
his father. Originally brought up in the Church of 
England he at the age of fifteen became a Methodist 
and two years later was made an accredited minister 
of that body. At the age of twenty he remored to 
London and two years later, becoming dissatisfied with 
the conventionalism of bis church, be resigned. A 
few months later he joined the Methodist New Con- 
necilon, then called the Reformers. While in this 
body he first visited the East Ead of London, and his 
becoming acquainted with the misery and poverty of 
that district Arst gave him his idea of what afterwards 
became the Salvation Army. There he started mis- 
sion meetings In Watney street which were oog- 
tinued by him for several months. In 1855 be was 
married to Miss Kate Mumford, that loving roman 
who so ably seconded his work until in 1891, after 
thirty-six years loving companionship, she passed 
{nto the life beyond. Until 1861 General Booth 
spent his time preaching in various parts of England, 
but at the Liverpool conference of the church In that 
year he redigned because of the cessation of the 
evangelical work by that body. 

Preaching at mission meetings occupied General 
Booth's time there until on Sunday, July 5, 1865, he 
opened bis eventful mission on Mile Kad Waste, in 
the heart of the London poor district. Gathering 
around him an audience composed mainly of Lon- 
don's outcasts and poor be led them toa large tent 
and there started his Christian Mission. His success - 


a | 
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has supreme control. In the early years of the work 
it is a well-known fact that the General used fre- 
quently to stint himself in money matters. That 
State of things is passed, however, for General Booth 
has had numerous money bequests left to him for his 
own use by persons now deceased. In addition to this 
Richard Cory, of Cardiff, the English philanthropist, B.F. U.—*Are you now, with superior intelli- | *? investment in the other life, and wished N 
and millionaire mine owner, allows him $1,500 per 


B. F. U.—*Is the creative energy of mortals a | Druids have been clearly outdone. A w b. 
power which on the whole works for good?" New York lost her hnsband by death. She went 

A.—''Most surely for generative force derives its | Spiritual séances to hold communication with bia 
stimulus from the same source which ‘glows in the | and was gratified at a séance of the material 
stars and blossoms in the trees, nnd furnishes the | Order to find him reappearing in the flesh, He 
electric light called genius.” formed her that he had a good opportunity to 


gence to that which you possessed when here, In ac. | YO! let him have $500 for that purpose. The gy 
| year on condition that he uses it for himself. cord with Darwin's theory as to the origin of spe- fectionate wife—there are other adjectives 
| cles?" might be gie: to her—actually drew $500 from 
| v » io, bank, brought it to the séance, and placed it in the. 
| A.—''Some of Charles Darwin's t are as 
AUTOMATIC COMMUNICATIONS. CAESA RC LM RA E ers Sit grateful hands of her husband. What was ther 
Since considerable interest has been shown by idealists.” sult of his inveatment—whether he put it in hea. 
readers of these communications in those purporting i F. U.—«what Win) Darmini kroatai hai: venly railroad stock, in some winged angel éxprey 
to come from certain individual personalities and tion?” company, in a cherub telephone company, in à tray 
characterized by apparently original thought, I have c 


R . for the manufacture of harps, in a golden pavemes 
| concluded to give a few more. The one which fol-| A-—‘‘His dependence upon his sense perception." | corporation, or whether he lost it in some gamb 


| lows I have not hitherto published since it deals with B. F. U.—''What was the marked limitation of his | hell on the other side of the line—I have not learned, 
asubject in which I have never been particularly in. | position in the origin of species?" This evidence that American money Ís receivable s 
terested, and indeed have rather avoided since there A.—"'Ah, yes. We now catch your meaning!| par in the other world ought to be very Bratltying 
were sọ many conflicting opinions thereon by those | Darwin himself recognizes now that his views were | to the business community. But the wife has no 
who have made the population question a study. It] based mainly on the lower side of man's being; that | received the dividends or affection which she hoped 
was therefore the more surprising to me to receive | he had no conception of his larger dual nature, but | from this investment; and, thinking, I suppose, tha 
such a communication through my hand. he also understands that his limitations were abso- | Boston is a little nearer heaven than New York, she 
Une evening when Mr. U—— across the table from | lutely necessary to correct views on the subjects he | came here to see if she could fiod her partner—I had 
me was deeply engrossed by something he was read. | was studying and which he now understands were so | almost said the thief. But her ungrateful husband 
ing, I took the pen and asked who, if any, would | necessary to man’s enlightenment.” 


communicate with us? Without hesitation the pen This statement substantially agrees with a com-|her money. All of which shows that it is somewhat 
began to move. munication given on another occasion purporting to dangerous to establish business relations on the 
A.—* Soul of one who while on earth was in most | be from Darwin, which began in this way, ‘Yonder | Other side of the Jordan; for the communication 


true accord with B. F. U——'s status, will now most | comes one who will do you honor by his desire to | may be interrupted, and the spirits, like the elephant 
gladly nolle prosse whatever may be thought against | speak with you." at the circus, may be trained in taking money, bur 


him by you.” Q.—*Will he give his name?” not in giving it back. —The Christian Register. 
Remember that so far I had notthe faintest idea as | A.—+-Charles Darwin.” 
to what name would be given. There had been no 


; Q.—"If this is Mr. Darwin we will be glad to have | PRIMITIVE TRAITS IN MODERN INFANTS. 
reading or conversation leading in the direction of | an expression of his ideas in regard to his new state| , i ited by infants to pick 
this writer's thought during the day, and fram dis- of existence?” The universal tendency exhibited by infa - 


- like of the subject I rather disliked the author and AO RNA a Ter . |up small objects of all kinds and put them into pn 
- had never read his works. Sothis preface indicated «3 en on earth, I worked consc entiously in | mouths is not, in a modern nursery, considered con. 
& knowledge of my distaste. certain grooves. I was often puzzled, but being of a | qucivetotheir welfare. Yet the universal character 
Q.— Whose soul is that?" logical vura of mind was obliged to accept such con- | ot the habit compels one to believe that at onetime 


clusions as my experiments led to. 1 did not then "b: i mini rvivore 
— it was an important factor in determining survivor 
A.—‘*Malthus!” (written in a bold hand.) I here | understand the limitations of sense perceptions and i 


stonishing what a thoroughly robust 
called Mr- U——"s attention, reading the question | sometimes I was gravely mistaken. I was not then Eu naf Cilmi with ec and. 
Ea sner aloud to him, buthe being still only half | sware of the reasonableness of another stage of be-| in gr probability the crawling cave-dweller hid 
attentive, thought I said “Lamarck” instead of|ing. I have, since changing my form, recognized stomach which was much more tolerant than those 

**Malthus" and asked in consequence: my onesidedness, but now perceive that in my then possessed by his modern descendants. In times of 

Q.—"What was the most essential point in your | conditional state I was not to blame for the false | Stress, when the hunters of the starving clan were 
theory?" conclusions [ made from mortal premises. We here scouring the country for prey, and the squaws wer 
A.—*The survival of the fittest, which was the | eel rejoiced that we can return through congenial | Jigging for roots in the forest, he busied himself in 
essential core of my attempt to say what was possi- mediumship.—Charles Darwin.” a profitable manner among the abundant debris on 


ble as to stirpiculture.” And a communication from one who was in life a | the floor of the cave, or experimented gastronomi- 
B. F. U.—«“That is not true. Lamarck's theory strong believer in what is called Malthusianism, | cally with grubs, caterpillars, and other smallé eer 
that the nppetencies, wants and desires deter- | ""9te that be had met Malthus and when asked if the | as he crept after his mother among the grass Al- 
a organic structure, causing even the distinction latter had changed his views as to the population | though many of the objects ingested in this hap. 
ween species.” question answered: ‘Yes, his explanation made from | hazard aud impartial fashion would be of dou 
— B. A. U.— Did Malthtis teach that? I never under- study of the conditions here, was that worlds like | dietetic value, itis by no means a far-fetched hy 
tood so?” i ours are workshops where character is evolved, and | sis that such a foraging instinct told for a g 
U.—“Malthus? I thought the name given the trials and temptations of both upper and lower | when starvation was imminent. Nor, proba 
Lemaeck?" strata of society are essential to true development, | he make so many fatal mistakes as many 
28$, à and only one side of Being’s manifold manifestations | would imagine. The modern view of a bab 
; a now consider your question—a wrong um LA shown on your limited, but most essential | rent among nurses and mothers, is that it s 
don! plane. 


mitigated fool with strong suicidal tenden 
U.—:*If this is Malthus who writes, I will S. A. U. | results of the investigations in infant psych 


carried on by my colleague in this f 
CREDULITY. branch of the study of Kuman attributes, 
xtreme views of hovest souls take my Preyer, of Wiesbaden, show that the bi 

point of storage of generative power I sometimes question whether there is any less grossly slandered and misjudged throug 
lation. There fs a point beyond mere in- credulity to-day than there was two thousand years arrogance of domestic philosophers 
iia ble vie ase a man va ches oman er in oa ot 


8 Mon Aen ott dn cus form, bub Ít coms telligent animal have been blunted 
uperatition is driven ; NE 
it was the lesson which you were | pank im mother. From ita rm imprisonment in stuffy nurserles 


A ice pas. ags it makes a | inordinate swaddling. But ir | 
7 p ed s i j a g. But in 
dis Meer b. new coat of many colors or comes in some nine- | infant with the least aptitude for loc 
sense 2 wits suficient for his wants, and { 
; of self-preservation as 
the wool from which to weaye slag ag le 


i "7 | crawling puppy or 
sitions; and there is many a wolf | Robinson, in The N 
Superintendent of Police told | —  - ci 


refused to recognize her, and she never recovered 
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which to guide our actions, that at first the unfortu- [a liberal educational institution which coun 

THE BRAIN AND THE MIND. nate creature operated upon would be somewhat at | among its faculty George Ripley; Sophia, his wi 

the December number of The Popular Science | a loss in the use of his maimed mental instrument. | and Marianne Ripley, his sister; Charles A. Dai 
aw Dr. Sunger Brown, Professor of Medical 
gsprudence, Rush Medical College, Chicago, gives 
gopinion Of responsibility in crime from the medi- 


How far a monkey, to say nothing of a human be- who has since made his mark on the world as edil 
ing, could be thus operated upon and continue men of the New York Sun, and John S. Dwight, w 
: tally active cannot yet be tried, as all the sensory known in musical circles. George William Cart 
gandpoint, This article is well worth studying brain centers have not been identified. The case of and his brother Burrill were the most prominent of t. 
ueibe information it gives on the action of the brain Laura Bridgman shows, however, that perfectly nor- pupils; but the school stood high, and Margari 
gi the nervous system generally. But it is written mal mental activity may be MATS after complete Fuller's father, a hard headed lawyer, writes of i! 
girly from the standpoint of medical jurispru- atrophy at an early age of that part of the brain “A lady asked me not loag siace where she shoul 
jam and the psychological views there expressed | hich contains the visual centers. The still more | 5end her daughter to school. 1 said at once to th 
wr. Brown can have no weight outside of it. Mod- remarkable case, although of a different character, of Community, for there she would learn for the firs 
go science long since established that disease ofthe |. Brooklyn marvel, Mollie Fancher, proves aie time, perhaps, that all these matters of creed anc 
halt might cause a mental obliquity or even com- sively, that perfect vision is possible ‘alter TERRIA morals are not quite so settled as to make thinking 
jos of mental power, and recent researches change has taken place in the optic nerve, and prob- now-a-days a piece of supererogation, and would 
Hare Merely shown that there is a special connection ably therefore in the visual nerve centers in the brain. |e&r? to distinguish between truth and’ the ‘sense 
peineed the diseased condition of particular parts of "Pho facts Ut this caes hava been aa folly eatablishad sublime’ and the dead dogmas of the past. This is 
pe brain and particular functional derangements. by the testimony of credible physicians End pene a great benefit I believe you confer on the young." 
When, therefore, Dr. Sanger Brown asserts that | as any scientific fact, and yet it is completely op-| Unlike most who have written about Brook Farm 
etudy of the brain has demonstrated, ‘that the | posed to Dr. Brown's contention that the mind is ab- | Mr. Codman does not particularly dwell on the 
factional product of the brain is mind, in precisely | solutely dependent on the brain. It proves that the | “bright particular stars" who irradiated that place by 
esme sense that bile is the functional product of organs of sense are merely avenues to the mind, | their occasional presence, or stay, but rather aims 


oliver," he must be regarded as speaking simply | which acts through the brain but is not absolutely | to give his readers an idea of the practical every- 
Melanguage of medical jurisprudence. From the governed by its peculiarities, 
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It proves, indeed, day life of work, study, amusement and domestic labor 
ganipoint of psychology his statement is inexactand | that the mind is a unit, and that it is thus capable of | led there; he brings them into an intimate acquaint- 
guientific. If the brain can be said to have a psy- | full activity notwithstanding the loss of portions of | ance with even the humblest worker therein and 
ml functional product, this is thought. and not | its thought instrument. To some extent, therefore, | With the routine of often disagreeable tasks and sur- 
miM. No doubt without thought there would be no | the mind must be regarded as independent of the ma- | roundings to which the Brook Farmers submitted in 
gid, ina limited psychological sense, but this is | terial brain, although possibly its growth may pro- | their ardor for higher ideals. 

que different from Dr. Brown's statement. If this | ceed pari passu with the exercise of brainactivity;as| Of! Margaret Fuller, whose name is so often asso- 
yere true then the physiciar ought to be able to poiat on this depends the gradual development of the men- | ciated with this unique social experiment, but who 
oa material product of the brain's functional activ- | ta] faculties. ‘These must, however, have a prior | was never a member, though a frequent visitor at the 
ij ss the mind, just as he points to bile as the ma- | seneral existence, just as the mental facultiesof man | Farm, he gives in two places of the volume, his per- 

arial product of the activity of the liver. Dr. Brown are possessed in germ by the lowest forms of animal | sonal impressions, the impressions of a youth of 
Mequalyin error when he affirms that the physi- | life. go far as responsibility of criminals for their | eighteen or so. He says: “Prim Margaret Fuller who 
tan investigatesmind. As a fact he knows nothing | actions is concerned, this should be determined by | was a visitor, and never a member of the community 
ithe mind directly. He can judge of it only through | the light of their brain structure, as this conditions | as has often been stated, professed herself disturbed 
ihespoken or acted thoughts of the patient, and it | their actions; but to say that therefore the mind is | at first, by the easy and perhaps indifferent manner 
sthe brain and not the mind that he seeks to affect merely a functional product of the brain, is false | in which they (the young people of the community) 

Was lo remove what is termed mental disease. Un-| reasoning and utterly inconsistent with numerous | listened to her long conversations as they sat on the 

w the structure of the brain began to be investiga-| facts the ignoring of which by medical men in these | floor or on crickets; but on a later visit she expressed 
Jeithe physician knew little about the real mind, days, is evidence either of ignorance or of bigotry | herself as better pleased. Doubtless some of the in- 


spec ally as he was concerned with it under abnor- | such as that which declares the use of hypnotism in | dividual angularities had been rubbed off by this 
malconditions. The weakness of the analogy be-| medical practice to be unprofessional. time by the pleasant but close contact of the commu- 
ween the brain and liver drawn by Dr. Brown, ought 


l nity life, and some of hers as well.” 
(obave been apparent to himself, as he admits that it 


Mot perfect. This is because after birth, and | THE TRANSCENDENTAL COMMUNITY AT BROOK | ia P inr e pisio-losting, and plate to olde 
from that period to maturity, and indeed while life ~ E nim na i us 
E ruis ordinary exoosed to í 3 FARM. fashionedly dressed, with a crane-like neck and a 
P rig iine E Sa long gold chain around it which reachedto her waist. 
made by an ever-changing environment, while the All who are interested in the history of that spir- i £ s Ex pal lig and freel da thet i 
environment of the liver remains practically uni- | itually and intellectually uplifting movement of the oe i a oe y zi "de: em ; EN 
dorm." But not merely is the environment of the | earlier part of this century which is known as Tran- rie b aao gwas DiS Dora ur OM 
brain ever changing, but the brain itself also is so, | scendentalism, a spiritual awakening which gave us on my mind. 
atleast during working hours, because the mind is | such teachers as Emerson, Parker, Channing, He gives a far more attractive description of Rev. 
trer active, and possesses an nuto-geneity which does | ‘Thoreau, Lydia Maria Child, Margaret Fuller, Haw- | William Henry Channing, who was a frequent visi- — 
i belong to the liver. thorne, and others, which resulted in an army of | tor and lecturer, and who wished to become a mem- 
We aresold, however, that the removal of certain | thinkers and writers such as Colonel Higginson, O. ber of the community, but his wife objected to his 
erve centres in the brain produces a corresponding | B- Frothingham, George William Curtís and the like | doing so. Hawthorne had left the community before 
isla of the end organs connected with them. | —Will welcome the true story of the Brook Farm ex-|hecame. Theodore Parker who)was then prenne 
m suffers a sudden, complete, and permanent | periment as told in a plain, matter-of-fact way by |‘ ^ small congregation two miles away at West 
sis of the leg, and when on his death a few | Mr. Codman, who spent two years at the most im- Roxbury was a frequent visitor, as were many oth- 
hs afterwards his brain is examined, it is found | Pressionable period of life as a member of that ers whose names have since become famous. Indeed 
‘hemorrhage has destroyed the cells in a corres- | World-renowned community in West Roxbury, Mass. | the many visitors became at lasta source of hind. 
ling part of the brain. Br. Brown gives two| ‘The Brook Farm scheme originated with Rev. | "^06 and loss to the community which at Fee 
sntations of a monkey's brain showing the parts | George Ripley, its founder and head, but was en- shore e o DUE was st DE Ob OA dae a a 
hen removed produce, in the one case blind- | dorsed by many of the members of the Transconden- | °™*!! Payment for board and-meals to which demand 
PE i such visitor, frequently demurred. “Among these 
visitors," says Mr. Codman, “were some of the odd- 
est of the odd; those who rode every conceivable 
Sait sae à hobby, some of all religions, bond and free, trans- 
: Cop e pedcs on M iced cendental and occidental, anti-slavery and pro-slav- | 
poor. The 3 att Sepak Diii po ery, come-outers, communists, fruitists and futists a 
X arpal e rans (us whioh- he felt slg dreamers and schemers of all sorts." 
I ed to pay them. As yettho| Of George Ripley, the head of the community, th 
Ripley and wife taught author speaks in the most enthusiastic way. 
, Long Island.” It | as the life und soul of it, hard-worklog, sym) 
d pay In the | thetic, and withal full of fun and frolic as a boy. 
of the Com- | deed one gets the impression from this book 
Do Brook Farm was the scene of much ínnocei 
of hard work and de 
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Mr. Codman gives considerable space to discussing 
the industrial system of Fourler which the Brook 
Farm Community undertook to put into practice in 
the last two or three years of lta existence, finding 
itself obliged to try something definitely practical, 
since, in Mr. Codman's words, ‘The little community 
with its bright, cheerful school and ita happy mem- 
bers was not paying its way. There were philoso- 
phers enough in it. There were plenty of sweet, 
charming characters and amateur workmen in it, 
but the hard-fisted tollers and the brave financiers 
were absent." Whenthe new movement on the 
lines of Fourleristn, or scientific sociology, in which 
labor waa to take its place ns an uplifting and finan- 
cial force, was undertaxen by the leading spirits of 
Brook Farm, the change had a disintegrating effect. 
"It was not entirely palatable’ says Mr. Codman, 
ito all who had looked on the little community as 
their pet property, their ideal home; for the sainted 
individuallsts, for cultivated book-worms, for theor- 
ists who could read Latin and Greek, but whose 
ideas of labor extended only to planting flowers or 
washing with carea few muslins to adorn their 
beautiful selves; and fearing a loss of selectness some 
departed." Later he says of what he calls the '*[n- 
dustrial” period of Brook Farm in contradistinction 
to the earlier transcendental epoch: ‘‘In the place 
of the Transcendentulists came other men and 
women, new and untried, with not so much Greek 
and Latin, not so much suavity of manners, not so 
much cultivation, but warm of heart and brave of 
purpose. The magnificent idea was a revelation of 
truth to some, but also a great temptation for many 
shivering poor and impatient outsiders. They felt 
it was their right, their destiny, having failed in the 
civilized fight for bread and butter and comfort to 
have from some source food, shelter and protection; 
and it struck them that Brook Farm was just the 
place to go for it. So the Association 
was inundated with applications of all kinds 
by person and by letter.” In the appendix Mr. 
Codman gives some samples of these queer 
letters. Most of the applicants were impecunious, 
and there is no doubt that to the incoming of a ma- 
jority of such as he describes must be laid the ulti- 
mate failure of this beautiful social enterprise, 
though the discouragement attendant on the fire 
which destroyed the nearly completed new building 
which was to be called the *'Phalanstery" also did 
much to destroy faith in the project, and as the 
financial prospects of the Community grew worse 
and worse, one after another left to seek work and 
homes out in the world again, until the leaders saw 
no other way than to give up their dream of noble 
associative work and living—though they still kept 
faith in the possibility that some time under happier 
and more auspicious conditions such an association of 
"high thinking with plain living" would bring hap- 
piness and nobler ideals to vhe world. Mr. Codman 
evidently thinks that even during its brief existence 
Brook Farm did help on the world by sending back 
to it those who there became imbued with pure aims 
and high moral purpose. “In closing this pictur- 
esque drama,” he says, “it would not be strange if 
some one should ask if this is all that is left of the 
Aife. Hasit been only a failure and a dream that I 
have chronicled, or has it resulted in something 
worthy of the aspiration that preceded it?...... My 

conviction is that it reached farther than to single 
/ individuals, and that it stiil reaches into and influ- 
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conviction. ‘Bays Mr: Bradford: ET oan= ^ut uit often require that such should be the 
case. And pine Ae ak ibioughont ha e f 
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PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN. 


All minds are, so to speak, built up on the same 
plan, although there are variations in detail due to 
the preponderance of special conditions, variations 
which are almost as great between the miads of dif- 
ferent men as between those of men and women. The 
great difficulty in connection with the understanding 
of the pecullarities of any particular class, arises 
from the incompleteness of our psychological knowl- 
edge. Until the mental organization is thoroughly 
mapped out, we cannot expect to be able to say with 
exactness which of its provinces belongs more par- 
ticularly to either sex, or which of its faculties are 
preponderatingly influential with man and which with 
woman. The mind is, indeed, usually divided into 
feeling, will and intellect, and it is sometimes affirmed 
that woman has more feeling than man, and man 
more intellect thau woman, the question of will being 
leftan open question. But, when we come to con- 
siderthe two sexes separately we do not find men such 
hard intellectual creatures as the hypothesis would 
require; women cannot be considered as wholly crea- 
tures of feeling. In these days of higher education, 
indeed, the emotional side of woman's nature may be 
thought to be hardly pressed by her intellectual ac- 
tivity, but in reality, it is merely raised toa higher 
plane. 


Atonetimeit was customary for men to think, 

that woman's nature required her to be subordinate 
to them and some women have proclaimed man’s in- 
feriority to woman. Many thoughtless men have an 
idea, although a very indefinite one, that they are 
superior to theother sex. Women cannot be blamed 
for returning the compliment. That there are dif. 
ferences, notin the mental constitution of men and 
women, butin phenomenal resulta of their activity is 
admitted on every hand. This activity is a reflec- 
tion of the thought, and thus we may say that there 
is a general cast about the minds of women which 
distinguishes them from the mindsof men. Itis as 
though the general stream of thought bad run in dif- 
ferent channels after leaving the common fountain, 
although many side currents from either channel in- 
termingle, and the two main streams sooner or later 
reunite. Thereis a predominance in the female 
mind of the analytic faculties and in the male mind 
of the synthetle faculties. If either predominates the 
mental activity must be of a one-sided character. 
Analysis and synthesis are the prime factors in psy- 
chological life. They enter into every detail of men- 
tal activity, giving to it a preponderating tone. Thus 
it is that women usually display so critical a spirit, 
for criticism is merely a phase of analysis. The 
same must be said also of their power of observation, 
on which criticism ix based, which enables them to 
tuke in at a glance details which man might look at 
for any length of time and never distinguish. This 
is due to the preponderance of the synthetic faculty, 
which enables the ordinary man to take a general 
view of things much better than he can of the de- 
tails. For the same reason he is not usually so criti- 
calas women. From a woman’s standpoint it might 
be regarded as a mark of his inferiority, although it 
is merely evidence of his one-sided mentality. 

The slight development of the analytic spirit with 
the average man renders him less suspicious, as a 
rule, than woman; who has been said to rule men by 
subtlety when she cannot do so by force of will. 


It would be a mistake to suppose that either man 


š more or less all the deep undercurrents of 80- | or woman is wholly one-sided in mental action. Pure 
y^ See pos an viia tme by casa or pure Brsieale would be of no practical 
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discoveries of science which are traceable to 
establishment of the inductive method as the 

of inquiry. Nevertheless, the preponderance of 
analytic or the synthetic faculty ls so pron 
with the opposite sexes, that their whole ostgn 
affected by it. This is owing to the fact that 
synthetic side of the mind has more especial | 
to the will, the analytic side having especial relating 
to the feeling or emotions. Synthesis is a procese 
generalization, a *'subjection" of mental objects, sa 
it shows Itself in the willfulnesa which bas alwy 
been the characteristic of the male sex. Analy 
on the other hand, is the opposite process of "ot 
Ing," that is particularizing instead of generalirige 
and it exhibits its action in the field of the omotos 
Thus we can understand how it is that the dome 
life with its affections and its anxieties has fallen 
the lot of woman, while to man has fallen the mom 
public life of business and politics. The dividing 
lines appear to be becoming gradually obliterate 
but this can be only a temporary expedientto teller 
certain social stresses. Nature never intended thy 
women should usurp the place of man, anymore Wiig 
that man should occupy the place of woman, What 
we may anticipate is that, when all artificial barrie 
are removed, there will be a much more generál 
mingling of the great streams which constitute W 
two sides of the mental nature; so that, while may 
will add to the value of his synthetic products by the 
increase of his anatytic faculty, woman will increase 
the value of her analytic methods by the additional 
a broader synthesis. Each will thus acquire from 
the other the complementary necessary to the perfe 
development of the mental nature, although womaa 
will retain the emotional superiority which fits herts 
be the moulder of the race, as man will retain the ite 
tellectual superiority required in its guide. 


THE RIGHTS OF LABOR. 


The conflict between labor and Capital is mening 
phase of the conflict between the strong and th 
weak which has prevailed throughout all ages. Th 
former took to themselves the right to govern lonii 
their own benefit, bestowing on the latter such re 
turns for their obedience as they thought fit, B 
in course of time, when the weak began to feel th 
strength they rebelled, and in the political wo 
they found themselves able at last to overthrow 
old masters. Hence the establishment of our Repub: 
lic, and of the great French Revolution which, not 
withstanding its excesses, gave birth to European. 
political freedom. There is industrial tyranny M3 - 
well as political tyranny, and the same evoluti 
process attendant on the struggle between thes 
and the weak bas been going on no lesa in the 
trial realm than in the political realm, Witho 
ing conscious of it, the trades unions and 
tions have been aiding in the working 0 
process. They have fought on the side of the 
and if they would combine among themse 
would soon gain as complete a victory 1 
trial world as did our patriotic ancestors 
of polities. 

We have used the word ''vietory" because th 
sultis really such from the position 
opponents. But it isa triumph whieh 
fits equally on the vanquished a 
alike may enjoy its benefits. The k 
flict merely had to give up pi selt-ir 
governing, which they had a; 
right, aad peace and a, 
This was owing to the develo, 
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applies to every separate industrial concern | poor, if earnings were more equitably distributed in- | up, to which the child replied she would give her in 
sh as it does to each organ of the body. Such | stead of being accumulated in few hands | exchange all ber dolls, as by that time her aunt 
the case, although a man with money bas a Finally the question is one of right and not of duty | would be a little girl. 
w decide when he will enter into business and | or charity. Jt is the duty of the rich to aid the poor In explanation of this peoplifr fancy Dr. Sully re- 
bewilll go out of it, he has not a right person- | in time of need, and even to ald in the furtherance | marks: “Children often hear old people talked 
Sirio dictate the rules under which it shall be car- | of schemes which shall put an end to poverty. It is | about as weak and silly. Now, if there ls one prop- 
oa. To do so would be to exercise the absolute | the right, however, of the poor to see that the in- | osition of which the child i» sure |t ls that grown 
ty which should be abhorent to all free men, | dustrial system is so reorganized that they shall not 
whespirit of which is far too dominant at the | be dependent on another man's charity or the per- | knowing. C——'s bellef in the preternatural calcu- 
tday, having caused the industrial revolts of | formance of his duty, which cannot be unless the | lating powers of Golish shows how strongly the 
ad and Pullmantown. The employer must | laws of social evolution are strictly observed | child-mind associates size and Intelligence. Conse- 
Heporerned by the laws of the industrial organiza- | throughout the industrial world. Bridget and her | quently it is a shock to s child to overhear his 
laws which he has no right to impose on his | mother may be left to the operation of the law of | mother talking about grown people a4 stupid, just 
pyés without their consent. To insure that this | conscience and respect for the rights of others which | as it ls a shock to him to hear her characterizing. 


people are always able to do things and are awfully 


weld not be done, labor societies or organizations | form the basis of all true freedom. them as bad or wicked. The creed of infancy Is that 
first established and they have done good work T——— ——— all such defects will disappear with completion of 
gradually compelling employers to frame regula- THE STREATOR CONGRESS. growth. Hence |t may be that children who are in 


ip acceptable on the whole to those who work un- 
jelbem. Butthis isonly a step towards the estab- 
! pntofthe industrial world on a proper social 
Mui There can be no absolute peace between its 
wo0pposing factors until the equal rights of both 
fully recognized. As well might the body be ex- 
sed to be in a healthy condition, if the stomach 
to insist on its superiority to the other organs 
feauseltsupplied the nutriment. The heart and 
We lungs are just as important as the stomach to the 
quality of the organism, and so are capital and labor 


MUI organism. Independent and Universalist: *We feel entirely at 
p EESeAy, however, to carry this analogy home here; here is where we belong if we belong 
«her. Every organism has a head, in which re- anywhere.’ ‘The meeting was marked by the same 
Mui guiding factors, &odowittout cordial appreciation of work already done and doing 


p a M MO MESA of anarchy. | na the same desire to help rather than to interfere 
meecgnition of the necess ty for such a head led with the existing instrumentalities. Two immense 
framers of the constitution of the United States to audiences filled the Opera House on Tuesday and 


F Bor the appointment vo President DARPC Wednesday evenings, and the attendance during the 
E MO) a head Ene pame noce Y m por day was much larger than is wont to attend similar 
ME ot) industrial peg te Sor ieee gatherings of liberal churches in the State of Illinois." 
4 Bee zeccenized. in jpraatiog, but anfortu: Seven different localities and societies were repre- 
alely the head and the stomach have been combined sented by ministers or laymen and many others sent 
D and an abnormal condition of things has been words of greeting and sympathy. Addresses by Dr. 
Eu" A change is, however, gradually taking Thomas, Revs. Jones, Stolz, Dewhurst, Bradley, 
ite, as the result of the accumulation of capital in Alcott, Col. W.P. Rend, Mr. J. E. Williams and 
bande, paciibemanager: ia Coming: Lobe recor others were all listened to with marked interest. 
Beste BOE OG OS ARM AEDT ae A Rey. A. N. Alcott was appointed a missionary to go 
blist providing the nutriment which the em- into the field to see what can be done, and a salary of 
yés, by the aid of the machinery that represents $1.500 was guaranteed by those present. Says 
Industrial skeleton, work up into the products Unity: “And now, with the earnest Mr. Stolz as chair- 
in which are derived the means for the sustenance man, the strong backing which the treasurer will 
pe Iph view 18 the, conreal cue, find in the People’s Church, and the wise, scholarly 
aliis i that i the o da Mr Em poise of Mr. Alcott, a man who enjoys the confidence 
eration of the organism should not be dictated by : a S==—== 
employer, even though he may be manager and actam d A Ld FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS ON WALT 
provider in one: Every interest affected: has and Liberal Gentile, Universalist, Unitarian and WHITMAN. 

Mgtt to a voice in the framing of those rules, | visi Culturist, work together for the religious | In the “Walt Whitman Fellowship Papers" (4), 
fimen by their representatives, but once framed education and spiritualization of the community, | Mr. Francis Howard Williams, after justifying the 
ymust be enforced by the manager as the gov- | i, vine names and forms to take care of themselves? | poet's methods in combating what he terms the 
tor, but also as the unbiased friend of all con- | mhis question can be answered only by trying, and | Myth of Antiquity, the Art Myth. and the Myth of 
E Illinois is going to try. Let those in the State, out- | Social Convention, remarks that all depends on what 
is no difficulty in meeting, in accordance side of all organizations—quite as much, if not more, | is understood by the name Walt Whitman. He con- 
eso principles, tho difficulties raised by Mr. than those inside—who have believed in and waited | tinues: “I regard the name Walt Whitman as stand- 
igo. The workmen and the manager are entitled for such an experiment, come forward with their | ing for ideal manhood in the abstract, just the same 
Fist are called ‘living wages," before the capi-| jing word, their helping to do, and their contribu- | as Adam stands for the race of man in the Old Testa- 
flakes anything; since without their work there | ions of dollars. The financial load has been assumed | ment narrative. Those good souls who still follow 


o return to capital. Then the capitalist | yy 4 few, but be believe the many will see to it that | the Mosaic cosmogony so literally as to regard Adam 
ave a fair return for the use of his money. | tne burden will not be out of proportion. Let the | 29 a single person in a beautiful garden. with an ap- 
the loss from depreciation and other causes Bie tree m the mids, san x ma quite as close e 
tion fund should be formed, und the bal- act as those other jrood souls who read ‘Leaves 0 
x i th ean 
rofits, if any, should be divided among the Grass' with the fixed notion that the author means 


simply himself when speaking of ‘Walt Whitman’ or 
, the marager and the employé in propor- GROWING SMALL AGAIN, ee Ta equivalent, n Sootna J' By ‘Walt 


fixed by the original scheme of incorpora- In the latest of his extremely interesting “Studies | Whitman’ or <I,’ he mesos man as embodied 


* me is ried |. (^) " in a man—the race as epitomized in a typical 
jerunden Miri cM enia SE T ORA TOME. Sans FopulAncSelenve [A S d TuAD Ha takes hirasoltas w mfororosm OPARE 
boo sepu Aro fonthly, Dr. James Sully, Grote Professor of the | universe. In sentient nature, mun stands as the 


ilosophy of Mind and Logic at the University Col- | highest present existence. In the present stage of 
on, refers to the curious fact that young | evolutionary development, man is the h'ghest known 
ten have the idea that toward the end of | Complex result. To set forth the truth of nature, 

casa of shrinking, that is, people then, the poet uses nature's highest development. 


9 relates some amusing in- | he celebrates a typical individual as epitomizing the 
A litt bet Sand 4 | race; he celebrates "Walt Whitman’ as the embodi- 


the way of hearing old people spoken of as losing 

power and intelligence, carry over the thought of 

littleness, and imagine that they must be getting 

small again. The tendency would, of course, be 
greatly strengthened if the child happened to hear 
an old person talked about as getting childish or 
passing into second childhood. Indeed, I am dis- 
posed to think from the frequency of the appearance 
of the belief, that this reference to the childish con- 
dition of old age is probably always co-operant in 
bringing the tendency to the definiteness of a theory 
of senility.” 

Dr. Sully might have been more positive in this 
opinion without going wrong. There ls a considera- 
tion, however, that would appear to the childish 
mind to support its conclusion which he does not re- 
fer to. A child has no adequate idea of death, and 
therefore does not think that old people always die. 
They Jisappear, however, and what becomes of them 
then? Probably most young children never give the 
subject any thought, but those who do will conclude 
that they grow young, and therefore small again. 
This would agree with a kind of mental perspective 
which children must have, as it is possessed by 
grown up people. When we look at an object at a 
distance it appears much smaller than it does when 
near to; and so the pictures of the imagination, 
whether we look backwards or forwards, have a 
similar perspective appearance. That children do 
sometimes look forward mentally is shown by the 
fact o! their thinking people grow small again, and 
such a notion can be entertained either with or 
without any actuai cerebral image being formed to 
give rise to the idea of perspective. 


Circumstances prevented our attending The 
Streator Congress, but we learn from Unity that it 
was “a worthy child of the parent Congress held in 
Sinai Congregation last May. There was the same 
absence of theological criticism and destructive work 
and the same presence of earnestness, sympathy and 
enthusiasm; thesame mingling of elements which, 
under the old classification, would seem, if not hos- 
tile, yet uncongenial, —but, in fact, as revealed in 
this meeting, they were entirely homogeneous, &s 
shown by the frequent testimony of Unitarian, Jew, 


willingness of the many indicate thefaith of the few." 


TIERE eae  S 
about | Stan prs and siguldies he gum a ones 


He celebrates man as epitomizing universal nature; 


J E " 
“Walt Whitman,’ therefore, —— 


individuals, and that it stiil reaches into and influ- 
‘ences more or less all the deep undercurrents of so- | or woman is wholly one-sided in mental action. Pure 
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Mr. Codman gives considerable space to discussing 
the industrial system of Fourler which the Brook PSYCHOLOGY OF WOMEN. 
Farm Community undertook to put Into practice in| A!l minds aro, so to speak, built up on the same 
the last two or three yours of its existence, finding plan, although there are variations in detail due to 
itself obliged to try something definitely practical, the preponderance of special conditions, variations 
since, In Mr. Codman’s words, «Tho little community | Which are almost as great between the mlads of dif- 
with its bright. cheerful school and its happy mem- ferent men as between those of men and women. The 
bers was not paying its way. There were philoso- great difficulty in connection with the understanding 


phers enough in it. There were plenty of sweet, of the peculiarities of any particular class, arises 
charming characters and amateur workmen in it, from the incompleteness of our psychological knowl- 
but the hard-fisted tollers and the brave financiers edge. Until the mental organization is thoroughly 
were absent.” When the new movement on the mapped out, we cannot expect to be able to say with 
lines of Fourierisia, or scientific sociology, in which | ***ctuess which of Its provinces belongs more par- 
labor was to take its place as an uplifting and finan- ticularly to either sex, or which of its faculties are 
cial force, was undertaken by the leading spirits of preponderatingly influential with man and which with 
Brook Farm, the change had a disintegrating effect. woman. ‘The mind is, indeed, usually divided into 
“It was not entirely palatable’ says Mr. Codman, feeling, will and intellect, and i is sometimes affirmed 
“to all who had looked on the little community as | ‘#t woman has more feeling than mun, and man 
their pet property, their ideal home; for the sainted more intellect than woman, the question of will belng 
individualists, for cultivated book-worms, for theor- left an open question. But, when we come to con- 
iste who could read Latin and Greek, but whose sider the two sexes separately we do not find men such 
Ideas of labor extended only to planting flowers or hard intellectual creatures as the hypothesis would 
washing with carea few muslins to adorn their | "eauire; women cannot be considered as wholly orea- 
beautiful selves; and fearing a loss of sclectness some | ‘Ute? of feeling. In these days of higher education, 
departed." Later he says of what he calls the “ In- indeed, the emotional side of woman's nature may be 
dustrial” period of Brook Farm in contradistinction thought to be hardly pressed by her intellectual ac- 
to the earlier transcendental epoch: ‘In the place tivity, but in reality, it is merely raised toa higher 
of the 'Iranscendentalists came other men and Plane. 
women, new and untried, with not so much Greek At one timeit was customary for men to think, 
and Latin, not so much suavity of manners, not so | that woman's nature required her to be subordinate 
much cultivation, but warm of heart and brave of | to them and some women have proclaimed man's in- 
purpose. The magnificent idea was a revelation of | feriority to woman. Many thoughtless men have an 
truth to some, but also a great temptation for many idea, although a very indefinite one, that they are 
shivering poor and impatient outsiders. They felt superior to theother sex. Women cannot be blamed 
it was their right, their destiny, having failed in the | for returning the compliment. That there are dif- 
civilized fight for bread and butter and comfort to ferences, notin the mental constitution of men and 
have from some source food, shelter and protection; | Women, butin phenomenal results of their activity is 
and it struck them that Brook Farm was just the | #dmitted on every hand. This activity is a reflec- 
place to go for it. So the Association tion of the thought, and thus we may say that there 
was inundated with applications of all kinds is a general cast about the minds of women which 
by person and by letter.” In the appendix Mr. distinguishes them from the mindsof men. It is as 
Codman gives some samples of these queer though the general stream of thought had run in dif- 
letters. Most of the applicants were impecunious, ferent channels after leaving the common fountain, 
and there is no doubt that to the incoming of a ma- | although many side currents from either channel in- 
jority of such as he describes must be lald the ulti- termingle, and the two main streams sooner or later 
mate failure of this beautiful social enterprise, reunite. There is a predominance in the female 
though the discouragement attendant on the fire mind of the analytic faculties and in the male mind 
which destroyed the nearly completed new building of the synthetle faculties. If either predominategthe 
which was to be called the ''Phalanstery" also did mental activity must be of a one-sided character. 
much to destroy faith in the project, and as the Analysis and synthesis are the prime factors in psy- 
financial prospects of the Community grew worse chological life. They enter into every detail of men- 
and worse, one after another left to seek work and | tal activity, giving to it a preponderating tone. Thus 
homes out in the world again, until the leaders saw | it is that women usually display so critical a spirit, 
no other way than to give up their dream of noble for criticism is merely a phase of analysis. The 
associative work aod living—though they still kept | me must be said also of their power of observation, 
faith in the possibility that some time under happier | 9? which criticism is based, which enables them to 
and more auspicious conditions such an association of take in at a glance details which man might look at 
“high thinking with plain living” would bring hap- for any length of time and never distinguish. This 
piness and nobler ideals to the world. Mr. Codman | 1° due to the preponderance of the synthetic faculty, 
evidently thinks that even during ita brief existence | Which enables the ordinary man to take a general 
Brook Farm did help on the world by sending back view of things much better than he can of the de- 
to it those who there became imbued with pure aims tails. For the same reason he is not usually 80 criti- 
and high moral purpose. ‘In closing this pictur- calas women. From a woman's standpoint it might 
esque drama,” he says, “it would not be strange if | be regarded as a mark of his inferiority, although it 
some one should ask if this is all that is left of the is merely evidence of his one-sided mentality. 
life. Has ít been only a failure and a dream that I The slight development of the analytic spirit with 
have chronicled, or has ít resulted in something | the average man renders him lesa suspicious, as a 
worthy of the aspiration that preceded it?.,....My | rule, than woman; who lias been said to rule men by 
conviction is that it reached farther than to single | subtlety when she cannot do so by force of will. 
It would be a mistake to suppose that either man 


y," and he quotes from an article published by | analysis or pure synthesis would be of no practical 


I Ta conviction. ‘Says Mr. Bradford: “I can- circumstances often. require that such should de the 
the brief and imperfect experi- | case, And thus it is that throughout the life of 
ry and discussion that grew out | woman we see that her critical faculty predominates 
influence in - teaching more im- | although on special occasions, and in particular | 
ee ote minds, the one MM assert TER as 


DEC. 8, 14 


discoveries of science which are traceable to 
establishment of the Inductive method as the 

of inquiry. Nevertheless, the preponderance of 
analytic or the synthetic faculty is so pronouned 
with the opposite sexes, that their whole natura y 
affected by it. This is owing to the fact that 
synthetic side of the mind has more especial relating 
to the will, the analytic side having especial Dm 
to the feeling or emotions. Synthesis lea proce gp 
generalization, a ‘‘subjection” of mental objects, uu 
it shows itself in the willfulness which has Alay, 
been the characteristic of the male sex. Anal 
on the other hand, is the opposite process of uobjeg 
Ing," that is particularizing instead of gonorallalyy 
and it exhibits tts action in the field of the emotion 1 
Thus we can understand how itis that tho domeg © 
life with its affections and its anxieties bas fallen, | 
the lot of woman, while to man has fallen the moy | 
public life of business and politics. The dividing 

lines appear to be becoming gradually obliterates — 
but this can be only a temporary expedlentto rollara | 
certain social stresses. Nature never Intended thy ^ 
women should usurp the place of man, anymore thy 
that man should occupy the place of woman, Why” 
we may anticipate is that, when all artificlal barrier 
are removed, there will be a much more general 
mingling of the great streams which constitute thy 
two sides of the mental nature; 80 that, while may 
will add to the value of his synthetic products by thy” 
increase of his anatytic faculty, woman will increase 
the value of her analytic methods by the addition of” 
a broader synthesis. Each will thus acquire from 
the other the complementary necessary to the pered 
development of the mental nature, although woman 
will retain the emotional superiority which fits her tg 
be the moulder of the race, as man will retain the Im) 
tellectual superiority required in its guide. 


THE RIGHTS OF LABOR, 

The conflict between labor and capital is merely. 
phase of the conflict between the strong and the 
weak which has prevailed throughout all ages. The) 
former took to themselves the right to govern for 
their own benefit, bestowing on the latter such re 
turns for their obedience as they thought fit, Bul 
in course of time, when the weak began to feel thelt 1 
strength they rebelled, and in the political world | 
they found themselves able ut last to overthrow thelr 
old masters. Hence the establishment of our Repub 
lic, and of the great French Revolution which, nd 3 | 
withstanding its excesses, gave birth to European. ! 
political freedom. There is industrial tyranny ^ 
well as political tyranny, and the same evolu 
process attendant on the struggle between the: 
and the weak has been going on no less In the 
trial realm than in the political realm. Without 
ing conscious of it, the trades unions and org 
tions have been aiding in the working out of 
process. They have fought on the side of the we 
and if they would combine among them 
would soon gain as complete a victory 
trial world as did our patriotic ancestors | i 
of politics. ! 

We have used the word ‘‘victory” becaui 
sultis really such from the position of 
opponents. Butit isa tiu which be 


| 


alike may enjoy its benefits. The lc 
flict merely had to give up. the self 
governing, which they had as 


govern the constitution y 
therefore that all Mts 1 
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applies to every separate industrial concern | poor, if earnings were more equitably distributed in- | up, to which the child replied she would give her in 


f 


f puch as it does to oach organ of the body. Such | stead of being accumulated in few bands. exchange all her dolls, as by that time her aunt 
! the case, although a man with money has a Finally the question is one of right and not of duty | would be a little girl. 
pati decide when he will enter into business and | or charity. It {s the duty of the rich to ald the poor | In explanation of this peop. fancy Dr. Sully re- 


Men be will go out of it, he has not a right person- | in time of need, and even to ald in the furtherance | marks: “Children often hear old people talked 
"arto dlotate the rules under which it shall be car- | of schemes which shall put an end to poverty. It is | about as weak and silly. Now, If there ls one prop- 
PEN To do so would be to exercise the absolute | the right, however, of the poor to see that the in- |osition of which the child {s sure it fs that grown 
pborlty which should be abhorent to all free men, | dustrial system [s so reorganized that they shall not | people are always able to do things and are awfully 
ga the spirit of which is far too dominant at the | be dependent on another man's charity or the per- | knowing. C——'s bellef in the preternatural calcu- 
gent day, having caused the industrial revolts of | formance of his duty, which cannot be unless the | lating powers of Golish shows how strongly the 
tad and Pullmantown. The employer must|laws of social evolution are strictly observed | child-mind associates size and Intelligence. Conse- 
TOLL by the laws of the industrial organiza- | throughout the industrial world. Bridget and her | quently it is a shock to a child to overhear his 
jt laws which he has no right to impose on his | mother may be left to the operation of the law of | mother talking about grown people as stupid, just 
faployés without their consent. To insure that this | conscience and respect for the rights of others which | as it is a shock to him to hear her characterizing. 


and not be done, labor societies or organizations | form the basis of all true freedom. them as bad or wicked. The creed of infancy is that 
que rst established and they have done good work —€—— € all such defects will disappear with completion of 
pgriduslly compelling employers to frame regula- THE STREATOR CONGRESS. growth. Hence it may be that children who are in 


‘poi Acceptable on the whole to those who work un- 
dhom. But this is only a step towards the estab- 
fomentofthe industrial world on a proper social 
wi. There can be no absolute peace between its 
opposing factors until the equal rights of both 
fully recognized. As well might the body be ex- 

ed to be in a healthy condition, if the stomach 

"reto insist on its superiority to the other organs 
{tsupplied the nutriment. The heart and 

E lungs are just as important as the stomach to the 


the way of hearing old people spoken of as losing 
power and intelligence, carry over the thought of 
littleness, and imagine that they must be getting 
small again. The tendency would, of course, be 
greatly strengthened if the child happened to hear 
aD old person talked about as getting childish or 
passing into second childhood. Indeed, I am dis- 
posed to think from the frequency of the appearance 
of the belief, that this reference to the childish con- 
dition of old age is probably always co-operant in 
bringing the tendency to the definiteness of a theory 
of senility." 

Dr. Sully might have been more positive in this 
opinion without going wrong. There is a considera- 
tion, however, that would appear to the childish 
mind to support its conclusion which he does not re- 
fer to. A child has no adequate idea of death, and 
therefore does not think that old people always die. 
They disappear, however, and what becomes of them 
then? Probably most young children never give the 
subject any thought, but those who do will conclude 
that they grow young, and therefore small again. 
This would agree with a kind of mental perspective 
which children must have, as it is possessed by 


Circumstances prevented our attending The 
Streator Congress, but we learn from Unity that it 
was “a worthy child of the parent Congress held in 
Sinai Congregation last May. There was the same 
absence of theological criticism and destructive work 
and the same presence of earnestness, sympathy and 
enthusiasm; the same mingling of elements which, 
under the old classification, would seem, if not hos- 
tile, yet uncongenial, —but, in fact, as revealed in 
this meeting, they were entirely homogeneous, as 
See organiem, and eo are capital and labor shown by the frequent testimony of Unitarian, Jew, 
MENOS organism. Independent and Universalist: ‘We feel entirely at 
M necessary, however, to carry this analogy home here; here is where we belong if we belong 
Bar Every organism Basia head; in wich xe anywhere.’ The meeting was marked by the same 
MEER end guiding factors, end without cordial appreciation of work already done and doing 


" MuUdsoonbe in a condition of snarchy. and the same desire to help rather than to interlere 
mermognition of the necessity for such a head led with the existing instrumentalities. Two immense 


Go lramers of tho constitution of the United States to audiences filled the Opera House on Tuesday and 


E pees appointment of a President of the Wednesday evenings, and the attendance during the 
gae There 1s just tne same nun con- | day was much larger than is wont to attend similar 
E Rsugisrustrial organization. This has gatherings of liberal churches in the State of Illinois.” 
Eileen recognized in practice, but unfortu- Seven different localities and societies were repre- 
Br e ne aie bod e eee sented by ministers or laymen and many others sent 
‘ Brsbbormal condition o ngs has deen | words of greeting and sympathy. Addresses by Dr. 
wrest. A change is, however, gradually taking "Thomas, EE Jones, Siolz, Dewhurst, Bradley, grown up people. When we look at an object at a 
%, a8 the result of the accumulation of capital in Alcott, Col W. P. Rend, Mr. J. E. Williams and distance it appears much smaller than it does when 
Whunds, and the manager is coming to be recog- Others were all listened to with marked Interest. dt =s indi OE e hander 
Me organin, e Rev. A. N. Aloott was appointed a missionary to go similar perspective ap AE, That child n do 
3 B p ree tt certae Into she fieliito eee bas can bs dona nadia salary of iA a Ww mentai is sh me th 
y by the aid of the machinery that represents | e) 500 was guaranteed by those present. Says | pan, RE AI s hs a = 
Biirialskeleton, work up into the products Unity: “And now, with the earnest Mr. Svolz as chair- i x g poop g SKA 

n which are derived the means for the sustenance such a notion can be entertained either with or 
fhe organism, If this view is the correct one, without any actual cerebral image being formed to 
E a the oum "s Hie poise of Mr. Alcott, a man who enjoys the confidence give rise to the idea of perspective. 

Mon of the organism should not be dictated by | e all ILI mI 

2 parties, the interesting experiment is to be : 

T aployer, even though he may be manager aud | bied under most favorable circumstances. Will Jew FRANCIS HOWARD WILLIAMS ON WALT 
iif provider in one. Every interest affected has and Liberal Gentile, Universalist, Unitarian and WHITMAN. 


right to a voice in the framing of those rules, Ethical Culturist, work together for the religious In the “Walt Whitman Fellowship Papers" (4), 
kmen by their representatives, but once framed | sducation and spiritualization of the community, | Mr. Francis Howard Williams, after justifying the 
must be enforced by the manager as the gov- | anying names and forms to take care of themselves? | poet's methods in combating what he terms the 
butalso as the unblased friend of all con- | my, question ean be answered only by trying, and | Myth of Antiquity, the Art Myth, and the Myth of 
; Illinois is going to try. Let those in the State, out~ | Social Convention, remarks that aH depends on what 
side of all organizations—quite as much, if not more, | is understood by the name Walt Whitman. He con- 
: than those inside—who have believed in and waited | tinues: ‘I regard the name Walt Whitman as stand- 
(* The workmen and the manager are entitled | t» sich an experiment, come forward with their | Ing for ideal manhood in the abstract, just the same 
Bii are called "living wages,” before the capi- kind word, their helping to do, and their contribu- | as Adam stands for the race of man ín the Old Testa- 
lakes anything; since without their work there | ior. of dollars. ‘The financial load has been assumed | ment narrative. ‘Those good souls who still follow 
no return to capital. Then the capitalist by a few, but be believe the many will see to it that | the Mosaic cosmogony so literally as to regard Adam 
have a fair return for the use of his money. the burden will not be out of proportion. Let the | "5^ single person in a beautiful garden, with an ap- 


loss from depreciation and other causes „ | ple tree in the midst, seem to me quite as close to 
MNA Enel be larmed, and iHe bal: willingness of the many indicate thefaith of the few." fav! as. oss other good souls who read LORINA DE 


w, if any, should be divided among the n M Grass' with the fixed. notion that the author means 


simply himself when king of ‘Walt Whitman’ or 
the marager and the employé in propor- GROWING SMALL AGAIN, uses ite equivalent, ihe pronoun ‘I.’ By ‘Walt 


i by the original scheme of incorpora-| In the latest of his extremely interesting "Studies | Whitman’ or J,’ he mesos man as embodied 
under which the business is carried $ " in a man—the race as epitomized in a typical 

HERD apposte ax Pps Eonian Bolanos |i sivas He takes himself es a mictoroam ofthe 
In sentient nature, mun stands as the 


man, the strong backing which the treasurer will 
find in the People’s Church, and the wise, scholarly 


is no difficulty in meeting, in accordance 
o principles, the difficulties raised by Mr. 


T en, the poet uses nature's highest development. 
V there fa a proosss of shrinking, that is, people He celebrates mun as epltomiziog universal nature; 


ow small again. He relates some amusing in- | he celebrates a typical individual us epitomizipg the 

is belief. A little boy between 3 and 4 | race; he celebrates "Walt Whitman’ as the embodi- 

lously to his mother: "When I am | ment of the type. Walt Whitmao,’ therefore, 

en I will carry you about stands for and signifies the germinal essence of the 

ea ae universe; tbe pronoun ‘I’ is the expression of the 
One lady re- of a fundamental priuciple; it is the heart of — - 

the soul, the spiritual essence of universal 
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evolution is due to certain forces. which, 
whether they be inherent, or belong to the 
environment, are still real forces, which 
can easily te traced as the manifested ex- 
3 pression of some power, which science has 
— Be as yet vainly attempted todiscover. There 
is, therefore. no need for any spiritual 
minded individual to dread the doctrine of 
evolution: because as we have shown, 
evolution has no power, like acceleration 
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VOICE OF THE 


D 


LIFE'S OMEN. 
By Josernu WnionT DICKINSON. 
Dreams of the past! Ye nevermore sball die, 
Within my heart; 
Visions that live in memory's loving eye, 
Of life a part; 


Hopes that were fostered in the by-gone years 
Within my breast, 
» Radiant with light, devold of earthly fears, 
Beauteous and blest! 


Starof my faith! Thou, in youth's azure sky, 
With gladsome light, 
Glowing and golden, brightly beamed on high, 
To my rapt sight. 


Still, from that glorious heaven that bends above 
Lite's length'ning way, 
Thou shin'st, the day-star of Almighty love, 
My shield and stay! 


Like to that orb, which, erewhile, clomb the sky, 
Of Christ the sign; 

The Star of Bethlehem, that shone on high, 
Calm and benign. 


Ye are the same, or then, or now, where'er 
Your beams be cast; 

Bright harbingers of hope; and, equal, bear 
A message vast, 


And now, as then, Life's omen still shall be 
A sign from Heaven; 

True, as when, on the shores of Gallilee, 
It there was given. 


Trust then thy heart! Trust God! The voice will 
come 
To thee, ss them. 
Columbia's oracle no more is dumb, 
Than Bethlehem! 


THE PERSISTENCE OF ENERGY VS. 
EVOLUTION. 


To THE Eprron: In my previous letters 
1 have told you how universal gravity is 
produced by an impressed force acting 
against the kinetic stability of a mass 
which has kinetic energy; and now as I 
promised I will tell you something even 
more remarkable about that latent energy, 
something more in your special line, 
which does not require analytical geome- 
try and the highest powers of the determi- 
nantal Calculus for its rational treatment, 
and although we shall treat of the produc- 
tion of variunts in the form of species, it 
will not be necessary to use the sym- 
bols of the Calculus of variations. But 
we will show in the language of Darwin 
the incompatability of the doctrine of 
evolution as an active agent in the pro- 
duction of animal species. as we have al- 
ready shown the incompatability of the 
doctrine of attraction to produce species 
of orbital motion; as it happens that the 
proximate cause of centripetal force in 


it only expresses the rate of change, of 
itself 


some resultant force, but it. is not 
a force. 


We all know how easy it is to frighten 
children with a hideous mask, and so for 
fifty years the children of religion have 
been nearly scared to death with this 


scientific noneutity called evolution. New- 
ton's theory of attraction as the universal 
cause of gravity was used by Voltaire and 
other athiests asa bogie man; and they 
did actually succeed in shaking the confi- 
dence of millions in their belief in a spir- 
itual God; and there are still thousands 
who look askance at this lifeless scare- 
crow, and it will take yet another genera- 
tion before complete confidence is restored 
to those chicken hearted Ohristians, who 
still inherit something of the fright which 
their ancestors experienced. 

No sooner had religion begun to geta 
little accustomed to attraction of matter as 
a scarecrow, than Darwin, Haeckel and 
Huxley planned a novelty and called it 
evolution, and again cleared the field of 
nearly all those who believed in a spiritual 
power; some got behind hedges. others 
Tan up trees, and there are many who 
dropped into potato pits and trenches and 
lay there as quiet as field mice, occasion- 
ally wiping their spectacles and taking 
another look to see if itis coming any 
nearer to them. 

Huxley enjoys the sport immensely, 
every now and again he gets behind evo- 
lution and gives ita shake, just to see how 
quick the silver locks and the spectacles 
disappear in the trenches, and the more 
nimble footed take to their heels. But 
Huxley has had his day. The religious 
wurld is now beginning to see the hand of 
the magician, and the glamour will soon 
fall from their eyes. They will soon come 
to hnow that evolution is only a scare- 
crow, not worthy of their serious atten- 
tion. That as a law of nature it 1s useful 
to know, but as a forceof nature it counts 
for nothing. 

Having introduced the subject, I will 
in my next letter show how the persist- 
ence of vital enerzy in conjunction with 
the struggle for existence will produce 
variants in theorganic kingdom. Just as 
I have shown that the persistence of kine- 
tic energy in conjunction with impressed 
force will produce various orbits in the 
inorganic world. But beyond all this 
phenomena we presume the existence of 
an infinite and eternal power whose spirit 
we call force. 

Rost. STEVENSON. 

SAN FRANCISCO. 


REMARKABLE EXPERIENCES. 


To Tae Eprron: | see accounts of psy- 


motion is the same with the proximate | Chic phenomena in your most excellent 
cause of natural selection with the pro- | Paper and feel that phenomena that have 
duction of animal species. Hence this | occurred with us would interest your read- 
law of the persistence of energy being |*rsand teach something of the laws gov- 
equally applicable in the organic as well | erning spiritual occurrences. They have 
as the inorganic world, we may well call | Il happened without any effort on our 


| it a universal law, and th i- | part, without sittings oreven requests. In 
| versal cause. xs Wr diris 1889, while lecturing in Stafford, Conn., 


and stopping àt Mr. Dwight's hospitable 

Pen ganio. cr Em porkon home, as we were sittingin the parlor Mrs. 

hn néture is not toterfered with, is Dwight came in from the kitchen to see 

| what ís called in Dynamics the law of | What the time was and found itio be a 

| uniform acceleration, and that (we all ares a O hin saved 

know) is the most efficient mode of pro- back when immediately the clock struck 

ducing motion. ln the organic or vital eleven, the hands rapidly passing around 

portion of nature the mode of natural mo- the dial as though sume one were turning 

Won when nature is not interfered with, T pita ane is Bandi ass Nep. 

is the law of uniform evolution; but we ter: SR two rd The i 
must remember that these are only laws viele n pa 1 ed lay 

expressing the rate of variation of some day my wife and sell (were. playing at 


cards; as we sat down I spoke to her con- 
Eu. oroe in producing certain natural cerning a gold ring she had on her sec- 


ond finger, she showing it to me and tell- 
It is of the utmost importance to science | ing me its history, when suddenly itdisap- 
that we should always remember that a from her finger. 


My watch was taken from my vest 
and I supposed it was lost or 
| we hap 


We searched a 
ong time for it and failed to find it, After 
we gave up the search she was entranced, 
being only the second time she had been 
so influenced and told where it was placed 
by the control, when we found it there, 
pocket 
len when 
tothink possibly the spirits 
lat | had hidden it, when we set up a search. 
After a long. 


and roomed at Mrs. Tillie Reynold's on 
Sixth avenue where many strange ocour- 
rences took place, among which was iude- 
pendent slate writing. Coming in oneday 
and hanging my hat up it went out of 
sight before I got my hand down and after 
a long search, it was found io the parlor 
on the chande'ier that conld only be reach- 
ed by standing on a chair. 

One day in full daylight Mrs. Reynolds 
and Mrs. Kenyon were sitting in the parlor 
whose wails were covered with paintings, 
some of them in very heavy gilt frames; 
many of these were turned suddenly with 
their faces to the wall. These were all 
turned back by Mrs. R—— and K—— 
Save one, the largest in the room, hanging 
ove: the piano, a grand square. This Mrs. 
R—— requested the spirits to turn back 
themselves, ailowing her to see it as they 
were doing it, which request they granted 
several days afterwards. As she was in 
the parlor she suddenly called Mrs. K—— 
from the sitting-room, they both saw the 
large picture come out from the wall un 
til the plane of the picture stood at right 
angles to the wall and then slowly turn 
over and back to its place on the wall. 
These are a very few of the many things 
that have been produced during the past 
five years. 

J. W. KENYON. 

ANDERSON, Ind. 


Miss Frances Willard in a recent ad- 
dress refered to the need of women's work 
in the adjustment of the disturbance be- 
tween capital and labor. She said: “It 
is probable that we have not in this coun 
try a more skillful specialist on the labor 
question than Mrs. Josephine Shaw Low- 
ell of New York, chairman of Dr. Park- 
burst's committee of women. She believes 
there is no remedy to be found for the 
workers except organized unity of action, 
and that labor and capital must combine 
in adjusting their difficulties. Boards of 
conciliation and arbitration will, she 
thinks, supply the missing link for which 
we have looked so long. When employer 
and employe meet for purposes of concil- 
iation they must be on an equal footing, 
must be represented in equal numbers, 
and the same weight must be attached to 
the opinion of both parties. Let us add 
to her statement that women ought to be 
on all these boards. They have a talent 
for diplomacy that amounts to genius, 
and the less of it from public affairs is the 
greatest loss under which we labor today. 
The practical method of relieving the 
labor market of the competition of women 
isto make their wages the same as the 
wages of men.” 


Scott's 
Emulsion 


the cream of Cod liver Oil, with 
Hypophosphites, is for 
Coughs, 
Colds, 
Sore Throat, 
Bronchitis, 
Weak Lungs, 
Consumption, 
Loss of Flesh, 
Emaciation, 

Weak Babies, 
Crowing Children, 
Poor Mothers’ Milk, 
Scrofula, 
Anzemia; 
in fact, for all conditions call- 
ing for a quick and effective 
nourishment. Send for Pamphlet. Free. 
Scott&Bowne, N. Y. AllDruggists, 50c, and$1. 


hunt of two hours we found 


Mr. George W, Tuley : 
Benjamin, Missouri 


Good Advice 
Quickly Followed: 


Cured of Rheumatism by 


Hood's Sarsaparilla, 
* C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
“Twas taken down with rhoumatism org 
year ago. I was sick for over six 


Often I would have such pains that | gag 
hardly endure them, A friend came toma 
advised me to try Hood's Sarsaparilla. | 
him at his word and gota bottle of it, and 
have taken elyht bottles orit. 


It Has Cured Me 
When the doctors could dome no good 


ever. After being benefited so much from 


medicine I describe Hood's Sarsaparilla y 
wonderful medicine, I also advise every 
who is troubled with rheumatism nottobewi 


Hood's Cure 


out Hood's Sarsaparilla. I am a farmer, 
the medicine has given me much energy asi 
strength to perform my work.” GEORGE WI 
TULEY, Benjamin, Missouri. | 


Hood's Pills are hand made, and 
in proportion and appearance, 250. a bor 


A NEW 


H ypnotism and 
Somnambulism 


Exhaustively treated in a volumeo! Bj 
pages and 76 original drawings by Br 
and others, 


—pY— 


GARL SEXTUS 


The Renowned 
Danish Hypnoli 


The book shou bein the hands of every Sih 
ualistan search after truth, j l 
In -fypnotism „aws and Phenomena Mr Ser ; 
has presenteo nesubjectin a now and absortig 
Interesting manner, giving in dotal! motho 
results; making it enay for the student to be. 
an accomplished hypnotist. 

Among the subjects treated are: 
PUYSEGURIAN SOMNAMBULISM 
HYPNOTISM A8 A REMEDY 
HYPNOTIC METHODS 

AND CONDITIONS, ae 
HYPNOTIC CLAIRVOYANCE — 


nnd a chapter on Natural Som 
this phenomenon Is fully exp 
Cloth. Price, 82.00, 


For sale, wholesale and retall. at THe 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL Office 
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A WOMAN'S WEALTH. 


fod In Many things 
would not pass current, I know, 
pearls that are whiter than sen-foam, 
Mi rabies with fre-light glow, 


we 


jur diamonds that glisten and sparkie, 
prd outshine the sun in thelr gleam, 
qu opals whose varying shadows 

gy with tbe ralnbow's sheen, 


gayyalth would not pass current 

wih other people, I know, 
mn pearls are my baby's dainty teeth 
) whiter and purer than snow, 


| ploy diamonds are the darling’s eyes, 
| andwy rubles are his cheeks, 
| painy opsla the tints of bis dainty skin, 
god my gold is the words he speaks, 
—Ruth Ward Kahn, 


WOMAN RE-BORN. 


) The world has seen the renaissance in 
Maad literature; the renaissance in re- 
jo; has watched the slow dawning of 
poussance of human brotherhood; 
Heme act now entering the epoch of re- 
sgmance of woman?" So Lady Somer- 
piomcludes an admirable paper in the 
Neh American Review for October. 
geret of preseut duy changes is, she 
ips that woman, like man, is adapt- 
er bersel{ to her environment," In an- 
petias her home was a great domestic 
suulsctory of which she was the head, 
fax was spun, the linen woven, by 
üt üngers; the bread was baked in a 
g oven under her watchful care; 
foy her the perfume was distilled from 
flowers, She was the artist whose 
poidery decked the cathedral and the 
lie: for home was not only the factory 
ui supplied domestic wauts, but the 
Wio whence came the choicest objects 
PII and beauty. But with the birth 
Applied science the marvellous inven- 
pol man robbed her one by oue of her 
poyments. The steel fingers of ma- 
uy replaced her skillful and ingen- 
ghand; the city bakeries provided food; 
gsweet perfumes of flowers were per- 
ively imitated in à thousand chemical 
tories, and tapestries and silks were 
peo to the tune of steam, while the 
my old homesteads disappeared and 
mof little houses took their place where 
Wives eked out a monotonous exis- 
L Theschool with kindergarten at- 
ent undertook to educate her chil- 
powers; trained nurses watched 
rie pillows of the sick, and woman 
(folded hands looked out upon the 
ij heremployment well-nigh gone. 
fh view of such a ‘situation, the 
iog mind must ask is not woman 
just herself to these far-reaching 
ws even as man has suited himself 
environment, that steam, elec- 
and the printing press have 
gitiohim? The arts and crafts that 
hd for centuries in the home have 
mied until they have become the pos- 
nofthe world, and man has taken 
Lunder his supervision, Why, then, 
not woman keep her native place 
world's economy by the regulation 
wider home which has now spread 
the four walls of her own house, 
lich we call society and government, 
Ve with man in framing 
M a the well-being of those 
tly worked within her kingdom, 
bow dwell outside, in that larger 
tole that we call a nation? 


from the wider home lowers 
æd influence in the nar- 
nother’s guidance of her son 
his discovery that her 
d at the garden gate,” 

sed by the rulersof the 

c and the idiot. Lady 

m, but her E 
(e suffering requires her 
k the soc | causes of 


m 


J 


at which it recruits its losses, perpetuates 


P 


its hopes, and conserves the results of vic- 
tories already gained; and [ maintain that 
if service to the nation is to count as a 
chief article of faith for the voter, the ser- 
vice—aye, aud the dangerous service— 
that woman renders every nation is far 
greater than the occasional facing of a 
Maxim gun or the remote contingency of 
a bursting shell. There is hardly a wom- 
an who is not called to come face to face 
with death; who does not go down Into the 
great Gethsemane of suffering, and with 
the dew of eternity on her brow give w 
the world its sons and daughters. It is 
woman's fight for the race, the fight in 
which she too often gives her life. Itisa 
greater service to bear soldiers than w 
bear arms. 

I believe thut woman should vote be- 
cause she is a different being and always 
wiil have a different work to do in life 
from that of man....Should woman take 
a different view it may not be that it is less 
wise, less just, less true, but rather 10 this 
dawning duy when the nations are begin- 
ning to understand the brotherhood of the 
race, men may learo that real brotherhood 
of the race, can never exist so long as one- 
half of humanity is ignored in the coun- 
cils of the world. 

This paper ought to be distributed 
broadcast as ammunition in the campaign 
for woman's suffrage. —Review of Reviews 
for December. 


WOMAN'S PROGRESS IN BUSINESS. 


The Business Woman's Journal for Oc- 
tober. publishes statistics to show what 
progress women are making as buyers of 
stock in the various branches of retail and 
wholesale business in the largest cities of 
the United States. These figures show 
what the progress is not confined to any 
locality, but is general. The states from 
which statistics are so far obtained are 
New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Iilinois and Missouri. 

In 22 stores in New York city there are 
89 women buyers, in Brooklyn in seven 
stores where there are 29. In Boston there 
18 women who buy goods for six stores. 
In Philadelphia in 10 stores 28 women buy 
goods; in Baltimore there are flve stores 
with 17 women buyers; in 11 Chicago 
Stores there are 30 women buyers; St. 
Louis reports six stores and 20 women 
buyers. The class of goods the women 
select are not confined to women's and 
children's belongings, but they have 
proved themselves successful, skillful and 
profitabie buyers in jewelry, silverware, 
cutlery, optical goods, notions, toys, dress 


goods, laces, embroideries, trimmings, jet 


and shell goods. art novelties. fringes, 
gloves, leather goods, shoes, rubbers, sta- 
tionery, china, etc, 


This goes to show that women are be- 


ing recognized by business firms as capa- 


ble of filling places of trust, and the ener- 
getic, willing woman need no longer be 
limited as to ways and means of earning 


an income. 


Mlle. Rosa Bonheur is no longer the 
only woman artist who wears the cross of 


the Legion of Honor. Mme. Virginie De- 
mont-Breton, the daughter of Jules Bre- 
ton and the wife of an artist named 
Adrien Demont, has for the last dozen 
years exhibited a successful series of ma- 
rine pictures in the Salon, and finally has 
received the cross, She is a little woman 
who usually works on very big canvasses. 


Ouida deems handshaking a vulgar 
custom, With age has come to Ouida the 
sense of her own importance. She never 
rsses from a chair to Speak to anyone. 
Whosoever wishes to talk to her must 
seek her. 


WALTER BAKER & CO. 


The Largest Manufacturers of 
ali PURE, HICH GRADE 


y 
AX COCONS AND CHOCOLATES 


m On this Continent, havo recelved 


HIGHEST AWARDS 
from the great 


Industrial and Food 
EXPOSITIONS 
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for it,—B. W. Sperry, 


before the Congress of Evolution held in Cb!c^go 
September 2th, 2th and 30th. Price. icents. For 
ale at the office of TUB JOURNAL. 


WHAT ORMOND 


A work of sixty pages which discusses 


well thought ont and a carefully expressed essay of 
Suggeston. The publication of this brochure hap- 
pens to occur at an exceeding'y opportune moment. 
We are grateful for "Ormond's" thoughts, which 
are higher than our Own, and for the suggestions he 
affords us of our life and destiny, which will help, 
| comfort, and relleye many doubters, as well as 
— — [strengthen the hearts of some who In these faith- 
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OTHERS, 


WILL 


Cure You. 
AYER'S 


Sarsaparilla | 


UP-TO-DATE 


B Sold direct to cor mer 


CLOTHING 


Dey direct rrom i 
9 4 


ever before ote cd 
lixorere And o! atur e siio 
WITH PRINTER UF EXAMINATION. We 
ave you Trem 20 to 9 pt ent A tal 
fit suit, &x.4. Vall or winter overos 
Aw B ' bination Suits $2.18 
PUR OY FRI ATS A SPEXTATETY. Send today 
— Á—— 

ve forti mammoth estalog, Address 
ESI OXFORD MFO. CO.. thing Dept, THT 
344 Wabash Ave., Chicago, lii, 


GRATEFUL-COMFORTING 


EPP'S COCOA 


BREAKFAST-SUPPHEH. 

“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nu- 
trition, and bv a careful application of the fine prop- 
erties of well-selected (cocoa, Mr Epps bas pro- 
vided our breakfast tables with n delicatel® favour- 
ed beverage which may save us many heavy doctors 
bills, Itts by the judicious use of such articles of 
diet that a constitution way be gradually built up 
until strong enough to resist every tendency to dis- 
ense Hundreds of subtje maladies are floating 
around us ready to nttack wherever there isa weak 
point. We may escape many a fatal shaft by keep- 
ing Ourselves well fortified with pure blood and a 
properly nourished frame "—Civil Service Gazette 

Made simply with bollirg water or milk. Sold 
only In half-pound tins, by Grocers. labelled thus: 
JAMES EPPS & CO.. Hommopsthic Chem- 

ists, London, England. 


It ts the medicine abor 
allothers fer cata rrh. and 
is worth its weight in gold, 
I can use E'y's Cream 
Balm with safety and it 
does all that is claimed 


Hartford, Conn. 


ELY'S CREAM BALM 


Opens and cleanses the Nasal Passages, Allays Pain 
and Inflammation Heals the Sores, Protects the 
Membrane from colds, Restores the Senses of Taste 
and Smell. Toe Balm ts quickly absorbed and gives 
relief at once. 


A particle is applied into each nostril nnd is 
agreeable. Price 50 cents at Druggista or by mail. 
KLY BROTHERS, 9i Warren Street, New York, 


"The Progress of 
Evolutionary Thought." 


The Opening Address by 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, the Chairman, 


— 


THINKS. 


immortality and the spiritual 
nature of man. 


The book, says the Chicago Evening Journal, 1s a 


By M. L Holbrook, M. D 
“Get thie book and read Ii, for it abounds 1n 
practica] valuable knowledge 
Ooan 


Eating for Strength; or, Food and Diet 


319 


Cures ' Works on Hygiene, elt 


Hygiene of the Brain aod tbe Cure of 


Nervousness 
Price, by mall, $1.30. 


(Chicago Inter 


with Relation to Health and Work. 
By M. L. Holbrook. M D. Price. by mall, Si 
"| am delighted with tt ~O 8. Baker. M D, 
Secretary Michivan State Board of Health, This 
is a cookery book with 400 hygienic recetpte as 
well as a treatise on food with analyses of 
food, drink, ete 


| Parturition Without Pain. 


A Code of D rections for avoiding most of the 
Pains and "anger of Chüdbearing. ByM L 
Holbrook, M D. Price, by mal $1. "A work 
whose excellence surpasses Our power to com- 
mend "(New York Evening Mall 


Liver Complaint, Mental Dyspepsia, and 


Headache: 
Their Cure by Home Treatment. By M. L. Hot- 
brook, M. D. Price. by mall. £i. “Reading thie 
book | cured myself after several doctors bad 
falleg [T C. Curtis, U.S. A 


The Relations of the Sexes 


By Mr». E. B. Davey, sutdor of "What Women 
Should Know No Sex tn Education,” ete, 
Price, by mall, $i. Mrs Charles Brewster, Port 
land, Me., writes Had | possessed this book 
wn years ago ll would bare saved me ten years 
of invalidiem. and | should bave been the 
mother of healthy instead of sickly children." 


Sexual Physiology, 


A Scientific and Popular Exposition of the Fun- 
damental Problem in Sociology. By R.T. Trall 
M.D, Price. by mall, #2. This work bas rapidly 
passed through forty editions, and the demanda 
is conManuy increasing. No sach complete and 


valuable work bas ever been issued, 111 lilus- 
trations 

Fruit and Bread, 
A Natural and Sciertifie Diet. By Gustav 


Schiickeysen, Translated from the German, by 
M. L. Holbrook M. D. tn addition it also çon- 
lains a Complete and Radical Cure for Intem- 
peranoe,by the Use of a Vegetable and Fruit 
Diet. By Chas. O. Groom Napier, F. R.5, 220 
pages. Price. $i 


From the Cradle to the School. 


By Bertha Meyer. The Kights of Children. By 
Herbert Spencer. The Government of Chiléren. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, by mall, cloth, 
E. “itis a book worthy to be ranked with the 
bestthat has ever been written concerning the 
training of chidren."— (Bazar. 


Muscle-Beating; or, Home Gymnastics for 
Sick and Well. 


By C. Kemm, manager of the gymnasium of 
Rega. Price, X centes. 


Marriage and Parentage. 

Their Sanitary and Physiological Relations, and 
their bearing on the producing of children 
of fiver health and greater ability. By M. L. 
Holbrook, M. D. Price, #1. The Sctentige 
American says: “Books On this subject are 
usually written by ‘cranks,’ but this ls radically 
different; it is scientifc sober, clean, and worthy 
of conscientious consideration by every possible 
parent.and particulariy by the young.” 


The Diet Cure. 
The Relations of Food and Drink to Health, Dis- 


ease, Cure. By T. L. Nichols, M. D. Price, cloth 
50 cents. 


Medical Hints on the Protection and Man- 
agement of the Singing Voice. 


By Lenox Brown, F. R. C. 3. 20th thousand. 30 
cents. 


Deep Breathing; or, Lung Gymnastics. 
Price, cloth, 50 cents 
How to Strengthen the Memory; or, Nat- 
ural, Scientific Methods of Never 
Forgetting. 
By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, cioth, $1. The 
New New York Independent says: “The meth- 


Ods advised are all natural, philosophical and 
the work entirely practical." 


Chastity; Its Physical, Intellectual and 
Moral Advantages. 

By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Contents: What ls 
Chastity? Does Chastity Injure the Health? 
Moral Advantages, A Lesson From Socrates; 
Chastity and Offspring; Chastity and Virility; 
What the Sexual Instinct has Done for Man; 
Cure of Unchastity; Appendix In which 20 aub- 
jects are described. ce, 50 cents. Beauti- 
fully printed. Dr.S A. Everett writes: "With 
all its immense advantages you make the desire- 
ableness of a clean life manifest.” 


The Child: Physically and Morally. 
According to the Teachings of Hygienic Science. 
By Bertha Meyer. Price, paper, © cents; cloth, 
75. Mrs. Meyer is one oft hose writers who lifts 
her readers to a higher level of thought, and 
enthuses them with her own lofty ideals. No 
one can read this work without being benefitted 
and without being able to benefit her children, 


The Hygienic Treatment of Consumption. 


By M. L. Holbrook, M. D. Price, #1,25. Public 
Opinion says: “We have not for years had 
the privilege of reading a book more thor- 
Oughly helpful, truthful, scientific, and vn 
clear and simple in language, than this 
Intest work of this author. he directions 
which he gives are easily followed; his 
analysis of causes leading to pulmonary 
troubles Is intelligible to every layman; the In- 
eldent« that illustrate his polntsand discussions 
are both Interesting and valuable. In short, tt 
is a book which not only every physician but 
every head of a family should possess." 


A Physician's Sermon to Young Men: 


By Dr. W. Pratt Price, 25 cents. Prof. R. A 
Proctor, the well-known English astronomer, 
wrote of it: "Through false delicacy lads and 
youths are left to fall into trouble, and not 
a few have their prospects of a Pei dee ah 
life absolutely ruined. Tho inttlée book befom 
us is Intended to be put int: «£6 handsof young 
men by fathers who are unwilling or incapab'e 
of discharging a father's duty in this respect 
and as not one fatperin ten Is, we belleve. read 
to do what is teh by his boys nimeelf, it ls w 
that such a book as this should be avaliable. If 
itis read by all who should read it, ite sale wil 
be counted by hundreds of thousands, '' 

^ Send all orders to 


OPHI JOURNAL 
92-94 La 8 Streets 0 Chicago, 
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bis "people where any man was ever | Progeedings of the Society fo | | HE LIGHT 


poe for religious opinion's sake. 
y 


however, with the fact that Hindoo Madd. Psychical Research OF EGYP 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


[All books noticed under this head are for sale at 
Or can be Ordered through the office of Tus Re 
LIGIO-PUILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL). 

Rosea and Thistles, Poems by Rufus 
C. Hopkins. San Francisco. William 


hism was exterminated by fire and sword 
and its adherents slain or driven into exile, | Which have hitherto been obtained only by mex.- 


Doxey, publisher. Cloth, pp. 480, 8 vo. | Again, although it is doubtless true that | bere and associates can be procured at the office 
of THE RELIGIO- PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL na fol- 


— P 
Price $2.00, By Mall, $2.25. there is no curriculum of war in Hindoo . 
This handsomely bound and well print- | philosophy and religion, yet one of the | ,9W*« ® few copios having been placed in our hands The Science of the 


ed gamans a unique contribution to the | most sanguinary of uA wars TA i rae Price S l d th 

muses. The author. whose good-looking, | waged between the Brahmin's and the i Sta i 

Cheery face, beams out anahe frontis- | warrior caste for supremacy, 1n which the VAT voL ai re t qur MET oui an e I, 

Piece, says of it in his preface: ‘These | latter are said to have been almost annihi- | « xix ^ uw wq Ju imc m cce 65 

poems have been written for amusement | lated. Moreover. we do not understand | u xx Sartell wen Test eee m IN TWO PARTS 

during the course of a long, life solely to | his reference to the Mohammedans, whom | « xxj. oh DEC Fisd ANNI C cus SL "m 1 

please myself, and are simply records of | he speaks of as now of no moment in In- " XXII. " — WwIL July 180B,....0c0c000. 1.00 

varied conditions of the mind while observ- | dia, whereas they are the :aost powerful | * xxi.  *" wi. Deo. 1891............ 1.00 By an Initiate in Esoteric M 

ing the pictures made by the lights and | native class, and said to be rapidly increas- xxiv IX. Jane *898....... 2-00. l. asoiy 

shadows that fell upon the ever changing | Ing in number. The lecture, Some Mis- 

panorama of nature," But they are really | takes Corrected," contains much informa- Finely illustrated with Eight Pull-pagy 
above the average merit of most poetry | tion relative to caste, the position of wom- - E i 
written without definite intention of | en in India, and the moral character of its The Sixth Sense, ngravings, 


achieving lasting LÁ They Tp people. Although differing in zo re- es 
on a great variety of subjects aud take a j spects from the popular ideas on these ay It la claimed that thts book ig nota 

wide sweep from songs to please "Little ee we question whether Mr. Gand- ESLEBEGTHRHEIGIT Y tion, but thoroughly original. E 
Mollie," Clara, oo or Johnnie, to the | hl's statements with reference to them E It is believed to contain information apes qa 
deepest philosophical, religious or scien- | be controverted. The introduction by W. most vital pointa of Occultism and Theoph 
tifo quesuoninzs. The jingle is always | Hicks gives particulars of the pnilosophic A Story for the People. cannot be obtained elsewhere, ma 
pleasing, the rhythms good, and the sub- | ideas of the Jains, and refers to the trans- By Mary E. BUELL. It claims to fuliy reveal the most recondit, 
jects of interest to many sided readers. | lation, from the French, by Mr. Gandhi of | ,, z: l teries of man upon every plane of bu exi 
There is cousiderable Scotch verse inter- | Nutovitch’s “Unknown Life of Jesus | 7o. Cloth, 521 pages. Price, $1.25 | both here and hereafer, in such piain, simpia igs 
larded through the book, from which we | Christ,” which is now, however, pro-|  Thissamirabie book might have been called Doro. | &u2&e that u child can almost understand i 
infer Mr. Hopkins to be of Scotch birth. | nounced by the best authorities to be thy, but then the title would have given no clue to = The secrets sad uoco te. thot En ] 
His philosophical poems show him to be | apochryphal. A capital likeness of Mr, | «contents. The author “hopes the story of "The | -eveajea ancexpa ned foz thed ru tue ade 


2 Sixth Sense’ may notonly prove sweet and rich toal) | Srmed, since the days of Egyptian Hilervgiypiie, 
; ew , 
& believer in Spiritualism, and one who | Gandhi is given inthis souvenir edition of young people, but that It may fill their receptive | Aneffortis made to showtbat the Science off 


has carefully studied its pros and cons, his lectures. minds with abigher and fuller sense of that ‘Elder | Soul and the Science of the Stare are the twin gj 

e pea TEOR eros : ue SS Brother’ and his mission on earth eighteen hundred | eries which comprise THE ONE GHAND Scag 
aterialist and the Spiritualist, goes ove years ago." Some writers have described wonder- | OF LIFE. 

the ground very fully and interestingly. REMARKABLE PRESERVATION ful psychical experiences without daring toattempt | The following are among the clalmsmude forty 


i im " a discussion or explanation of their causes. Mrs. | work by its friends: 

Bo Ua aano HER Mute es Buell estays the task of explaining the laws and To the spiritual Investigator this book if 
z EEN m naming the forces by which denizens ofthe Spirit- | pensable. 

same; is perfectly pure; entirely whole- | woria return and manifest. Whether she is wholly | To the med!u mitreveals knowledge beyosi 
some; free from substances foreign "o pure | correct will remain a moot question with many; but | earthly price, nnd will prove in real truth; "ap 
milk. A perfect product accomplished by | tt may be truthfully sald that she is very much in | philosopher and friend.” 
a scientific process. earnest. and in the simplest language possible sets To the « ccultist it will supply tho mystió keyii 
forth her views. While the story has ahigh motive, | which he has been 80 long earnestly seeking. 
it ts not prosy. On the contrary it is a breezy, To the Astrologer it will become ''a divine rey 
healthy, inspiring volume, adspted to both old and | tion of Science." 


It is un excellent book for family reading, 
and is thought-inspiriog. 


Hymns and Verses. By Samuel Longfel- 
low. Boston & New York. Houghton, 
Mifflin and Company. 1894. Clotn: pp. 
142. Price 81.00. 

This is a collection of poems on spirit- 
ual hopes and needs as well as of Na- 
ture’s impressions on the poetic mind of 
this brother of the greater Longfellow. 
The thought is always sweet and inspir- 
ing, often deeply devotional, and the book 
with its attractive cover will be an excel- 
lent holiday gift to those of wide religious 
or aspirational nature. 


young. 
Wo rks of For sale, wholesale and retail, at THE RELIGIO- OPINIONS OF PRESS AND PEOPLE. 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL Office. “A noble philosophical and instructive work! 


Hudson Tuttle. I faye 
The Open Door,|z22 er 
OR L 


Studies in the Outlying Fields of Modern esting work ......It fs more clear and Ing 
Science. ban any other work on like subjects. X! 


This work essays to utilize and explain the vas TH E S EC R ET O F J ESU S Morse. 
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Back Country Poems. By Sam Walter 
Foss’ Illustrated by Bridgman. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard. Cloth. 8 vo. Pp. 558. 
Price, $1.50. 

In somewhat the same line of poetic 
work with J. Whitcomb Riley and Frank 
L. Stanton, the author of this volume has 
a distinct individuality of hisown. There 
is Strength of thought as well as natural- 
ness of poetic diction and rhythm in all 
his verses. Unlike many books of so- 
prd poetry, these poems are exceed- 
ingly readable. and wortn remembering, ." gays the " 
from their applicability to the experiences The Donen of the Sacred Heart. acide heel d Pepe of the um | By the Author of “The Light of Ej 
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ers," “Hullo,” and others, A still deeper 
note is touched in such poems as “T'he 
Carven Name," “Memorial Day," “The 
Voice" and “The Grave within the Glen." 
Au additional charm in this poet is that 


India's Message to America, By Vir- S int W ik H H =a 
chand M. Gandhi, B. A., Bombay, In- ers If ome Lie BY WAREEN BUMEER BARLOW. 
dia. Souvenir Edition. With an intro- p 0 S b — 
duction by W. W. Hicks. 216 East 70th HANDSOME DEMY 8VO. Pun Vorea OP NATT padod tit QWigaá 

New York. Pp. 65. Being an Autoblographic Narrative of Psychic Phe | of Reason and Philosophy—in His unchangs ble and 

Mr. Gandhi, who is a Hindoo lawyer, nomena Là the Family Circle Spread over a glorious attributes: 
and a member of the community of the Period of Nearly Twenty Yeare. TRE VOICE OF A PEBBLE delineates the Individu- 
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" “Impressions of 
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NOT FORSAKEN. 
By Mintam Wurecen 


I. 
E... their volces low and pause, 
PETTU bands upon my breast, 


“You need not grieve, O friends, 
gp esabadowed reat.” 
I. 
| ell ber cares and all her fears 
weary soul ber wings bas shaken, 
Dist drath aball still the ory of life 
| ayy God I am foraaken,"' 
| Ht. 
F No! for still within 
trims ber deatbless light of love, 
7 t your eyes illume the night 
pnns which | onwards move, 
IV. 
, No! my child, I touch 
ag lips to yours in faith and Joy, 
jife ia worth for love is worth, 
jp spite of paln's alloy. 


DANGER AT SEA. 
By W. B. 
of wreck drift on the deep, 
passeer and death to ships of state; 
poani their whereabouts can keep, 
“godyoamite must be their fate: 
"hr worse than these nre wrecks of creed, 
(eet perished in the storm of years, 
pauli broad highways they impede, 
‘And bring to homes sud cause for tears: 
present purposes we sall— 
(pon glad life's unbounded sea, 
per ships with wind and tide prevail, 
Bat who shall help where dead hulks be? 


MAGAZINES. 


fhe Arena with its big Christmas num- 
over 200 puges opens the eleventh 
and its increasing bulk as well as 
imple of its contributors and the stand- 
gud character of its literature, indicate 
imerding influence and prosperity. In 
December issue there are contributions 
some ofthe greatest writers of our 
pad some of the most delightful and 
gaining of the younger American es- 
gsand fictionists. In the former class 
Prot. Mux Meller and Count Leo Tol- 
Ln the latter are Hamlin Garland, 
len Dromgoole, Rev. Minot J. Sav- 
B, 0. Flower, Walter Blackburn 
the author of **Meditations in Mot- 
"Henry Latchford and Helen H. 
wn the popular novelist.— The 
number of Current Literature 
sina delicate cover of white and 
Tt is beautifully illustrated with 
Wis from the holiday books, and con- 
D holiday articles of inerek to 
“The 


. Among these are 
rs Ji of Fiction" by Prof. H. H. 
n "The Art of Extra Illustrating” 
a entertaining interview on “The 
ol Bookmaking Up to Date."—So 
i valuable material appears in the 
lar departments that it seems impossi- 
D even outline them in the limits of a 
notice, Current Literature Publish- 
mpany. 52-54 Lafayetie Place, New 
L-The North American Review for 
iber contains important articles on 
ding topics of the day, by writers 
words are recognized as authorita- 
he Catholic School System in 
Asdescribed by Monsignor Satolli; 
Meaning of the Elections,” is con- 
by Senator Charles J. Faulkner 
esevtative Joseph W. Babcock, 
in respectively of tLe Democratic 
ican congressional Committees; 
ler of the Currency, Hon. 
kels, deals with ''Our Exper- 
"inancial —Legislation;" Dr. 
Briggs pronounces a eulogium 
| Salvation Army." The 
In the shorter articles are: 
Amateur Acting,” Per eney, 
“'Olaims of Long De- 
Walter Clark: and 
arry Abroad,” 
A l index of 


disease perfectly. 
Address, 


Jewett, and Grace Wilbur Conant; Christ- 
mas pictures by Dagnan-Bouveret, Scheur- 
enberg, Von Uhde, Wenzell, and F. S. 
Church; and other stories by Nannie A. 
Cox, Lucy S. Furman, Kate Chopin, and 
George A. Hibbard, besides serials by 
Marion Crawford and Mrs. Burton Harri- 
son, in all ten pieces of fictlon.—The De- 
cember number of The Homiletic Review, 
which closes the twenty-eighth volume of 
the publication which maintains the in- 
terest and ability which have character- 
ized it thruughout. ‘lhe Rev. Camden M. 
Cobern, Ph. D., the well-known Egyptolo- 
gist, treats of the mysterious “Book of the 
Dead,” under the title, *"T'he Sacred Scrip- 
tures of the Egyptians.” Prof. Hunt of 
Princeton, writes of “Richard Hooker, 
the Elizabethan Ecclesinstic," the forever 
famous author of ‘The Ecclesiastical Pol- 
ity." Dr. F, F. Ellinwood sends a second 
and final paper on *A Hindu Missionary 
in America," showing the errors in the 
criticisms and claims of Vivekananda, a 
delegate to the recent **Parlíament of Re- 
ligions." “The Present Crises and the 
Churche's Opportunity." is the theme cf 
the Living Issues, contributed by the Rev. 
A. Lehmann. The Prospectus for the 
coming year gives promise of even better 
things than the past has has offered. The 
Homiletic Review is a publication for the 
working pastor, monthly, by Funk Wag- 
ualls Company, 30 Lafayette Place, New 
York, $3 a year.—The Atlantic Monthly 
for December contains a memorial article 
on Dr. Holmes, by the editor, in which 
mention is very properly made of Dr. 
Holmes’ constancy to the magazine. Mr. 
William Sharp gives certain letters of 
Walter Pater, iogether with some interest- 
ing personal reminiscences. An Old-Time 
Sorosis is an entertaining account ofa 
Ladies' Literarv Society in Norwich, 
Conn., early in this century, the story of 
which is now for the first time told. Mr. 
"Franklin Eastman," whose pungent let- 
ter to à western friend attracted a good 
peal of attention, contributes an equally 
plain-spoken epistle to an English friend. 
Miss Agnes Repplier considers ghosts and 
deprecates the attempts made to lure 
tbem from their seciusion. 'The most 
noteworthy piece of fiction in the number 
is the conclusion of Mrs. Foote's very 
striking novelette, The Trumpeter the 
Second part dealing with a fragment of 
Coxey's army in their far-western march. 
Mrs. Foote's fineness of touch and delicate 
insight have seldom been shown to better 
advantage. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
Boston. 
—— 

If You Need a good medicine to purify 
your blood, give nerve strength and build 
up your entire system, take Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. It prevents sickness by making 
pure blood. 

CC” 


Hood’s Pills cure nausea, sick headache, 
indigestion and biliousness. 25c. 


To restore gray hair to its natural color 
as in youth, cause it to grow abundant 
and strong, there is no better preparation 
than Hall’s Hair Renewer. 


Ayer's Pills, being composed of the es- 
sential virtues of the best vegetable aperi- 
ents, without any of the woody or fibrous 
material whatever, is the reason why they 
are so much more effective and valuable 
than uny other cathartics. The best fam- 


ily physio. 


CLAIRVOYANT EXAMINATION FREE. 


By Dr. E. F. Butterfield. Beyond ques- 
tion there are hundreds of (so-called in- 
curable) individuals that could be restored 
to health if the cause and location of their 
diseases were understood and pointed out. 
He will satisfy you he understands your 
Enclose lock of hair 
with stamp, name and age, 

R. E. F. BUTTERFIELD, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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will find “Mrs. Winslow's 
TO div best to use for chil- 
‘thing. An old and well- 


RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


An Exquisite Holiday Gift! 


A copy of... 


As It Is To Be 


—FIFTH EDITION 


By CORA LINN DANIELS. 


A most wonderful work on After Desth. Laws of 
Life, Here and There. Sweetiy Religious. Nobiy 
Comforting. Fascioating descriptions. "Curious 


remarkable, convincing. "Standard Union 


Beautifully Illustrated 


"The Most Remarkable Hook Ever Written by a 
Woman.” 
The author hss now received 
peso o s> ji cat 
Paice: Paper,Sóc. Cloth, £1.00. Satin, PLA 
For sale at this office. 


THE COSMIC BTHER AND 
TIS PROBLENS 


The Invisible Actuator of 
The World of Matter 
and Life. 


B. B. LEWIS. 


This volume giver the author's views of “the in- 
finite ether, that unseen monsrch who holds all 
matter in the hollow of an almighty hand," of the 
nature of matter and the powerful physicai 
agencies associated with It, the operation of eleo- 
tricity In the ether, as seen in the aurora, the 
comets and the solar corona, the phenomena of 
heat radiation upon the so'ar surface It is an 
exceedingly interesting account of the nature of 
ether and Its relation to matter, told In a manner 
to Interest alike the scientific thinker and the un- 
sclentific reader, 

Bound in cloth, price, $1.00; postage, eight cents. 

For sale, wholesale and retail, at THE HELIGIe 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL Office 


SIXTEEN HUN- 


‘+S artie 


Evolution Factors in 


American Civilization, 
STUDIES IN APPLIED SOCIOLOG;. 


Lectures and discursions before the Brook!yn 
Ethical Assoc.stion. Price, $2.00. 


Science and a Future Life; With 
Other Essays, 


—À.) c3 
Frederic W. H. Myers. 


‘This ts the work for those careful thinkers who 
cannot believe without evidence, and who wish to 
know what is the latest work which sclence bas to 
offer. Price, 81.50. 


Principles of Nature, 


MRS. MARIA M. KING. 


This work is in three volumes and was 
given inspirationally. 


VOL. 1. Treats of the Evolution of Matter and 
the formation of Suns and Systema; the causes of 
the revo'ution of Planets In their orbits and on 
thelr axes; the reason for the variable specitic 
gravity of planets and why some develope moons 
while others do not; whether Planets are in- 
habited or not, eto. 

VOL. II. Commences with the formation of the 
Earth and treats of the Geologic Eras, the laws 
and age of the evolution of Life, Species and Man, 
giving a brief history of Pre-historic Man, the 
Deluge and early historic ages. 

VOL.IHHI Treats of the laws of Magnetic Forces 
Material and Spiritual, the laws of Spiritual Mant- 


| fostations through gross Matter and Mediumship, 


en; the Spiritual Planes and 


al Life is sus- 


DR. GREER'S 


"PABULUM OF LIFE,” 


Dr Greer» "Pabu!um of Life" t» composed of tm- 
portant end *seec'ia]| chem ea! salle contained ts 
the norma! banaman blood. in proper proportions, and 
supplice the bool Ila Qeficient and normal OOnstIi- 
Gente and is therefore cb miceliy adapted fo the 
upbullding of a robest bomen frame, and furnici- 
ing the eseential eicmentse of boce, brain and fm ue- 
cle formalion, end benoe Me appropriate Ute, the ] 
"PAMULUM (FOOD) OF LIFE 


"PABULUM i^ purely akaline, and & 
common-sense remedy for the treatment of all die- 
esses resulting from excess of acid in the erstem, 
such as Dyspepsia. Kbeumatiom, OCretitis, Cancer, 
Consumption, eto. It neutrailzes the exoeus of acid, 
arrests fermentation and decomposition, the gen- 
eration of poison gases and corrosive Guida, and as 
a remedy it cores when all others fall. 
BY MAIL, 81.0); six packages for 85.00 


Dr. K. GREER, 
127 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


OF LIFE 


Works of Instruction in 


HYPNOTISM, 
MESMERISM, AND 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


How to Mesmerize. By J. W. Cadwell a practi 
cal and experienced operstor. Paper covers. Price 
50 cente. 


How to Magnetize, or Magnetism and 
Clairvoyance: By J. V. Wilson. Paper covers. . 
Price 25 cents. 


How to Mesmerize. A manual, By J. Coates 
Ph.D. Paper covers. Price 50 cents. 


The Illustrated Practical Mesmerist. By 
W.Darey, StS board covers. Price 75 cente. 


Haman Magnetism: Its Nature, Physi- 
ology and Psychology. Its uses as & remedial | 
agent, and in mora! and intellectual !mprovement. 
ete, By Dr. H.8. Drayton. Cloth, Price 75 cents. 


Hypnotism: Its History and Present De- 
velopment. By Frederick Bjornstrom, M. D. Au- 
thorized translation from the Swedish, by Baron 
Nils Posse, M. G. Paper Covers. Price 50 cente. 


For sale, wholesale and retail, at TEE RELIGIO 
PHILOSOFHICAL JOURNAL Office. 


The Salem Seer. | 


Reminiscences of Charles H. Foster. 


—BY— 
GHEORGE O. BARTLATT. 


Contains an acconnt o the life and wonderfa 
powers of this famous medium, who was an intimate 
friend of Bulwer and gave that novelist the mysu 
cal elements of his "Strange Story." This can 
readily be belleved after examining the reports of 
his experiences with investigators which read like 
fiction but are vouched for as facta. 

For sale at the office of THe RELIGIO-PHILO 
SOPHICAL JOURNAL. Cloth, $1.00, 


Herbert Spencer's 
SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


By B. F. UNDERWOOD. 


An essay read before the Brookiyn Ethical Associ- 
ation, with report of a discussion of the essay. A 


pamphiet of 121 pages. 
“A very able and exposition of the 
synthetic philosophy." —Dnk. R. G. ECCLES. 
“One of the most candid and able expositions 
truth to which this association has eve 
"JOHN A. TAYLOR. 
Price, 10 cents. 


MIND, 


|] 


THOUGHT AND CEREBRATION. 
BY ALEXANDER WILDER. | 


A 


* 


A 


352 


from “Mosses from an Old Manse”: 
Drowne's Wooden Image; Feathertop: A 
Moralized Legend; and The Old Apple- 
Dealer, besides the title sketch. There is 
Introductory 


IGI T <@PHIGAL- 
NeTeHnIb S e louRNM 


Founder and Editor, 1865-1877, S. 8. JONES. 
Editor 1377--1892, - + John C. BUNDY. 


^ 


also) a very interesting 
Sketch. This number is also published 
with No. 40 (Hawtborne's Tales of the 
White Hills, and Sketches) in the linen 
covers at 40 cents. 


PUBLISHED AT 92 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO 


B. F. UNDERWOOD. Publisher and Editor. 
SARA A. UNDERWOOD, Associate Editor. 


The Agnostic Journal referring to Mrs. 
Besant's charges against Judge and her 
subsequent course says: Mrs. Besanvs 
partin the matter is her proposing to 
openly investigate, and then in artfully 


Entered at the Chicago Post-offlce as Second-class 
tail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 

One Copy, ! Year, 

Jno Copy, 6 iZonths,.............. 1.26 qe WIDE 

Single Copies, 5 Cents, Specimen Copy Free. supposed interest of the Society. "This 

course savors more of the policy of Priest- 

State an of the simpl 

JOURNAL stopped at the expiration of their sub- craft and tatecraft th , eS 

scription should give notice to that effect, other- and candid earnestness of the votar of 
wise the publisher wil] consider it their wish to | Truth. 

baye it continued, 


«XEMITTANCES.—Should be made by Post-office 
Money Order, Express Company Money Order, 
Registered Letter, or draft on either Chicago or 
New York. 

(2 Do Not Send Checks on Local Banks 


DISCONTINUANCES. —Subscribers wishing THE 


We are glad to see in. Fiske's History of 
the United States for Schools a reproduc- 


All letters and communications should be ad 
aressed, and remittances made payable to B.F. 
UNDERWOOD, Chicago, IL, 


O TOO OA m dee cc 
Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. 
Reading Notices, 40 cents per line. 

Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agents, 45 Ran 


Jolph Street, Chicago. All communications rela- 
Ave to advertising should be addressed to them. 


stitution, the Old [ronsides referred to in 


question of removing the ship from Ports- 


THIS PAPER IS A MEMBER OF THE CHICAGO | ‘ining ship is under consideration. 
PUBLISHER'S ASSOCIATION. 


c In last Friday's issue of Light theeditor 


If Tue JOURNAL fails to reach any sub- | *XPresses the idea that no reports of ma- 


scriber regularly, he should notify this | tri#lization séances should be published 
office at once. except those emanating from responsible 


— persons and of séances held under strict 
Lowell, says the Christian Register, be- | 5Cientific test conditions. We cordially 
longed to the church universal—to use |indorse his snggestion. We regret that 
his own words, to **a church in which no | OUr columns have been used to sound the 
confession of faith is required, but a cer- | Praises of people who have since been de- 
tain unity in good works, in good thoughts | tected in fraudulent practices, but the re- 
and in charity." ports supplied came from persons we 
knew, and attested phenomena under con- 
ditions which were eminently satistactory 
writes to the Banner of Lightin condemna- | tO the sitters. The fact is, every séance 
tion of “half-fare system as applied to the | Must be taken upon its own merits, and 
ministers of all churches, as a remnant of | Should be held under strict test condi- 
sacedotalism." The occasion of this ar- | tions, — The Two Worlds. 
licle is a printed letter from the president 
of the N. S. A. in regard to the “‘ordina- 


tion of Spiritualist mediums and lectur- | address is the date to which’ subscription 
ers, is paid. Such date is the subscriber's re- 


Prof. C. S. Pierce in a letter to the Na- | *ip* for payment; and if, within two 
tion referring to one of the works weeks after renewing, the date on the tag 
of the Society for Psychical Research, | 5 20t changed to correspond with such 
says: I, for my part, in my attack on renewal, a note addressed to this office, 
that book, fully admitted that it ought to | Calling attention to the omission, wil! 
be regarded as sufficient to silence any | Meet with prompt reply and explanation. 
póohpoohiag of the belief in ghosts. Mary subscribers seem not to understand 
that the dates on their tags are in lieu of a 

Mohammed Alexander Russell Webb, | Written receipt for their money, and write 
late U. S. Consul at Manila, the capital | after the lapse of a week or two, request- 


Dr. R. B. Westbrook, of Philadelphia, 


‘city of the Philippine Islands, and for | img us to send them receipts. By looking 


many years a student of the Onental Re- at their tugs also, some of our neglectful 


ligions is in the city prepared to accept en- friends (and we have too many such) may 


gagements to speak upon the Eastern | Ve reminded of how much they are in ar- 
Let-| rears; and we hope all these will at once 


philosophical and religious systems. 


RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL. 


and beliefs through the intricate web of 
human events, even when the theories and 
beliefs have been greatly changed oren- 
tirely outgrown, No writer has 
given the facts bearing on philosophic 
materialism impartiality, or 
made such a well-sustnined effort to keep 
track of the main principles and methods 
of materialism through all the mazes of 
Speculation, all the changes in terminol- 
ogy, and all the modifications of opinions 
in the different schools of thought. The 
author has recorded the victories of ma- 
lerialism with fidelity and power, and at 
the sume time he has pointed out its de- 


other 


with such 


UC TILILONI TEILE. 32.50 hushing up a most ugly scandal iu the fects and indicated with clearness that 


true philosophy is eclectic, and must con- 
Sistin a profound synthesis, combining 
the excellence of many systems, rather 
than in one-sided and incomplete state- 
ments which emphasize one side of life or 
one aspect of nature while ignoring others, 


Evanston's ghost will walk no more. 


tion of Lincoln’s autograph copy of his | The mysterious being which has been 
famous Gettysburg speech. There is also | haunting the streets of that suburb late 
jn the work a very good reproduction of | at night has been discovered to be the son 
Marshall Johuson’s painting of the Con- | of a wealthy citizen who lives in the most 


aristocratic part of town. He is said to be 


Holme's famous poem. This is of espe- | Harry Lord. a High School student, 17 
cial interest at the present time, when the | years of age, living at Grove street and 


Ridge avenue. The young man has beer 


mouth to Boston and having itusedas a | sent East to receive medical treatment, 


aud citizens of Evanston who have to be 
on the street at night breathe freely once 
more. Last Monday night the apparition 
Was seen again and chased for several 
blocks, and excited citizens declared then 
they would shoot it on sight. It is said 
the boy's father went to Chief Carney and 
confided to him his son's ailment and 
cautioned him against the police using 
violence to capture the midnight prowler, 
It seems young Lord played ball with the 
Evanston High School team last year and 
was hit on the head with a ball. Since 
that time he has been occasionally found 
on the Street at night in scant attire, prob- 
ablyin hissleep. Mr. Lord told the Chief 
tout he had locked his son in his room at 
night, but he would get out, Monday 
night using the sheets for a rope to levhim- 
self to the ground. The somnambulist 
always appeared on the streets with a 


Look at your tags! Attached to each | baseball bat.—Ex. 


It was Tyndall who told us that, even 
in reiation to physical experiments, the 
capacity to go beyond the vanishing point 
of matter, and to fall back upon what he 
called the picturing power of the mind" 
as to make the imagination a trustworthy 
guide beyond that point, makes all the 
difference between the mere man of routine 
and the man of genius. In his delightful 
lecture on “Crystalline and Molecular 
Forces,” be describes an experiment up to 
the vanishing point, and then bids us fol- 
low, and draw inferences concerning the 
unseen. *''You imagine where you cannot 
experiment,” said he: and then he talked 
about a scientific entity as ‘intellectually 


ters addressed to him care of Tae Joun-|S*nd us the amount due on their sub- | discerned,” and said, “The man who can- 


‘NAL will reach him. scriptions. 


The constitution of man is such that, 


—3 


i 


around him, he shrinks from openly | and criticism of its Present Importance by | Science tozether." 
icipating himself from their domina- | Frederick Albert Lange, late Professor in | there between that and Paul's. superb re- 
; and, constrained by the force of cir- | ine Universities of Zürich and Marsburg, 
; he becomes a hypocrite, pub- | tne authorized translation of which was | discerued?" What then if we apply Mr. 
ading what his private judg- | published some years ago by Houghton, 
; Mimin & Co. The author of the work | upon the mightiest fucts of experience and 


not bresk the bounds of experience but 
holds on only to the region of sensible 


|”. aaa A friend asks us to inform him which | facts, may be an excellent observer, but 
- for a long time after he has discovered the | i, the ablest and best work on materialism. | he is no philosopher, and can never reach 
incorreciness of the ideas prevailing | We answer: The History of Materialism | the principles that bind the facts of 


What difference is 


mark as to things that nre “spiritually 


the most recent and most subtile conclu- 


l 


Tyndall's favorite method, and, building 


sions of Science concerning matter, draw | 


rightly exposed to reproof! To ay 

we could not rightly be exposi g 
charge that we drew concluslons fy 
than our premisses, forin suchaUpips 
with its depth beyond depth, ang f 
within fold of potency and suggestoe 
conclusion could be too large; no fg 
ence too splendid, no hope too bright e 
cerning God or man. 


ON THE CONFINES OF TWO WORK) 


Dr. Holmes once told a dinner pag 
how he undertook to solve the enigma 
creation, Having observed that when 
consciousness is consciously approag 
as during the inhalation of an aowstha 
—when the mind is on the confines of ty 
worlds—there arise sublime and voli 
nous, but fugacious thoughts, and h 
satisfied himself that in these though 
if they could only be cuught and 
scribed, there lay enshrined the secret 
the universe, he determined that by 
preme effort of the will he would et 
and transcribe them. So, placing him 
in his arm chair, with pen, ink, and pap 
at hand, he inhaled the vapor of chion 
form. As drowsiness stole over bim, 
just as unconsciousness was impendi 
those sublime and marvelous though 
arose, and by a vigorous effort he si 
his pen and wrote, he knew not whaki 
before he had finished he fell buck une 
scious. When he awoke with trembi 
anxiety he turned to the sheet of. pap 
on which he could read in scrawling¢hs 
acters, but quite legible, the seortoll 
universe, written in these words: 
strong smell of tnrpentine pervades! 
whole."—Boston Herald. 


As to the increasing activity of wom 
in the bigher occupations, it is to bet 
served that the only change in her brot 
about by the education preliminary b 
is to make her more valuable in the hd 
and in society. It is not probab 
women will increase as rapidly in they 
fession of lawas in medicine, which ist 
profession by divine right, if therebes 
a prerogative on earth. For itis she? 
bears the human race; it is she 
nurses it; it is she who stoops overi 
the grave. Shall she not know y 
possible how to bea helprul j 
skillful nurse? Especially are wom 
physicians desirable for women and eli 
dren; and if any one need argumel 
favor of women in the menical prol 
sions, I leave him to the po! 
thereon by his eminence Cardinal G 
in the Century. There are ind 
matical men solicitous lest v 
do something that women ney! 
fore. If precedent be wanted h 
more egotistic than erudite 
them seek it in the universities of Ital 
the daik ages, Let them find it 
monuments in the university 
to the pious and learned 
taught there not only medic 
but philosophy and science, —Do 
Magazine, 
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APPARITION OF A MOTHER TO HER CHILD. 


TuEJOURNAL has published in former issues ac- 
uals of clairvoyance in young children to which 
iis may be added as among the best proven: 
7h 1869 says the narrator, in a communication to 
Aksakof, I was living in the suburb of the city of 
brane (government of Simbirsk), where I made the 
Wiuaintence of Dr. Wirtemberg. Here is what he 
lirrated to me one day: “General Dimitreff, a rich 
nprietor of the district of Sisrane, came one morn- 
iyhimself to engage me to go with him to his coun- 
f house fifty versts from tbe city, where we arrived 
me hours later. Madame D——, the wife of the 
eral, came out to meet her husband and said to 
in French: «Is it absolutely necessary to advise 
doctor of all the antecedents of the sickness of 
little one?” “This woufd facilitate the treat- 
nt of her Madame," I said in Russian, in order to 
Wethat I understood what I had heard. ‘hen 
lame D—— gave me the following details: My 
» Julie, said Madame D , having lost at the 
sof three years her mother, who was my sister, 
olive with us. She is now nine years old, 
itch makes six years that we have had her in our 
ally. Enjoying perfect health and possessed of a 
«memory, the child studied well. Ofa gay dis- 
ilion Julie was joy personified; she used to amuse 
ilf like a queen when she was free to run and 
One morning she came to me and told me of 
m which she had just had, a thing which was 
with her. “I have seen mamma,” Julie 
fo me; she said, “I will come to you, I will 
ibe here, but, my child have no fear of me.” 
regarded this as child nonsense; but when three 
later the little girl was deeply absorbed in her 
aof geography, we saw her all at once leave her 
Mean) go towards the door. At the same time, 
held out her hand to some one, then her forehead, 
ime one was there to give hera kiss, and ex- 
: “There is mamma.”  [ tried to reason with 
Texplained that all this was only in her im- 
ut the child persisted in trying to prove 
hat her mother was really there, saying that 
sed had taken her place on a chair (empty 


TRUTH WEARS NO MASK, BOWS AT NO NUMAN SHRINE, SEEKS NEITHER PLACE NOR APPLAUSE: SHE ONLY ASKS A NEARING. 
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Among other things, my mother asked one day 
the deceased woman, if she wasin paradise and she 
| answered through Julie: “Oh not yet, but I hope to 
I am not yet sufficiently advanced for 


sistér was In the habitof telling me such interesting 
matter that I set myself to set it down in a diary. 
The apparition of the mother always began thus: The 
little girl ran to meet her, seemed to receive a kiss 
on her forehead; then Jnlle seated herself in a chair 
in the salon, ‘‘beside which mamma likes to take her 
place,” sald invariably the little one. "Then Julie, 
on the part of her mother, began to talk, always thus: 
"Say to aunt, etc.’ 

One day for example, she talked in this way: 
Mamma tells me, ‘‘Say to aunt that I could make my- 
self visible to her but this would cause her such a 
nervous shock, that she would fall sick from it. 
Children have less fear of us. That is why I talk | repose of the soul who was manifesting herself to us. 
to her through you." Toward the fourth month of | One morning when we were at mass of the dead for 
the apparitions, my sister always came accompanied | her, we saw Julie leave us for some minctes and go 


by a friend of hers and of myself, who had also | and say good day to the invisible being who called 
Having come back to us, the child 


They are both 


enter there 
that!” 
Julie used to see her mother always habited in a 
floating drapery. This costume was at first clear 
| gray; it became, towards the end of the apparitions 
| of a pure white, if the little one is to be believed. 
Frequently the deceased, through the mouth of her 
daughter, asked that prayers should be sald for her. 
The priest of the village observed our frequent visite 
tothe church where we asked of him masses for the 


died young, and whose name was not even known to | herself mother. 
Julie. This deceased person also talked through the | said, “It is mamma and her friend. 
intermediary of the child. Towards the end of the | on their knees, mamma is praying and weeping.” 
six months, my sister said to me that, her mission | And when they played the “Requiem,” the child 
having been fulfilled, she would soon no longer man- | added: Mamma Is saying, Ob! if I could only havea 
ifest herself to us, and really this soon ceased, As | little ''repose." 

for Julie, who had not ceased to be gay and careless | Towards the end of the sixth month, Sophie said 
during and after the apparitions of her mother, she | to me, my aunt said to Juliez**Yoar father is going to 
fell little by little into that state of languor which | marry soon again, but don't fear, your step mother 
makes us so uneasy about her; too weak to keep her- | will be very affectionate towards you, and will be- 
self upright she is constantly extended on the lounge | queath you some of her fortune.” In reality the 
in a complete indifference to all that is going | next post brought us a letter from her father who 
around her. But, a strange and incomprehensible | had up to that time had no correspondence with us; 
thing, her hearing has become so developed, thatshe | heannounced to us his marriage and his wish to take 
hears what is said in a low voice several rooms dis. | back his daughter. 

tant from her. And then she seems to see through The other predictions of my aunt were fulfilled 
walls; for example: One morning when she wished | also; the step-mother of Julie came to love her with 
to have the image of the Holy Virgin near her bed, | her soul and her own children having all died ata 
which usually occupied a corner of the dining-room, | tender age, and she herself having very soon fol. 
wbich is at the other end of the house, we were try- | lowed them left to Julie all the lands she possessed." 
ing to untangle the cords which connected the pic-| She related that ten years later being at Moscow 
ture to some large nails, and to which it had been | she visited the mother of Sophie and found at her 
attached for many years; but, as we did not easily | house Julie, a woman then in the flower of her age, 
succeed in this, I took another image to carry to our | happily married and inclined to deny all the sub. 
patient, when Sophie, my daughter, ran in quite out | stance of what has been narrated. — *They were mere 
of breath to tell me that Julie did not want this im- | dreams of a sick person, hallucinations!” Jullesaid 


age, but she requested that we should give her the|to me when I spoke of her visions, But Madame 
other and that only.” D—— who had just confirmed all that has just been 


It is in this way that Dr. W—— in the year 1859 | told, closed her mouth by saying, “Julie, you were 
related to me this, then not even the word *'spirit. | too much of a child to be able to talk philosophy as 
ism" was known in Russia. I immediately noted the | you did at that time, and besides you didn’t know 
account in my diary, for I was always Interested in | many things only known to your mother and myself. 
what is generally called the “supernatural.” Marie | What my sister was accustomed to say through you 
Sabour of Aksakof, guarantees in the most positive | was quite above your age.” 
way the veracity of his informant. I met these two ladies then for the first and last 

Two years later Sophie, the daughter of General | time of my life. It is so that I have had a chance of 
D— having married in our very near neighbor- | seing all those who bad played a part in these ap- 
hood M. Nassakine, 1 made her acquaintance and | Paritions which are so interesting. Sophie and Julie 


| soon becameon Intimate terms with her. Havipg|^re both dead. As for Madame D—— she is still 


asked her if the statement of Dr. W—— was living at Moscow. 
years old remembered perfectly the appari- | D— have unfortunately been destroyed. 


pr Ee 
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was about to box the ears of her niece Julie when | why, for nothing is so involuntary as the concep- |sion. All phenomena whatever, then, fitting [m 
she felt a hand laid on her own and restrain her. She | tion of genius.” the time form orthat of successive existence, In cos. 
was not frightened and was not amazed when Julie "What then,” one asks, ‘is this wonderful power? | trast to existence external, fixed and so far d f 
said that her mother was standing between them. ......Is it direct inspiration, whisperings from the | protoplasm or living matter as a whole continuous 
She had refused to confirm the statements of the | unseen world around us, echoes from those higher | exists in time from the unitary point of view, while 
events narrated under the influence of some one who | voices which fill nature with harmony and joy?" We | it successively exists in space through replacem 
told her it was a sin, and finally only after a priest | believe it so to be. We believe that it may properly | of its substance, which replacement, through chap 
had cited the circumstance as proof of the existence | be said of this mysterious quality in general, as it | Of matter and motion, is therefore phenomenon gy 
ofa future life that she consented to give her niece | has been so aptly said of oratory in particular, that | the subjective unity, marking the movements of 
the confirmation of the facts stated before and which | jn genius, the essential secret is a gift of God! empirical time succession. I said that the action g 
| is published by Aksakof. SS MA force on matter was entirely beyond the range of our 
This extremely well authenticated case of clairvoy- comprehension and now we see that this is equi 
—— . ance and mediumship in a young gir] of nine years, | THE FORMAL SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM OF | lent to saying that we cannot consciously realize the 
is to be found in Annales des Sciences Psychiques for MEDIUMSHIP. modus of the changes going on in our higher state, 
| September and October. ` where that spirit of which living matter or proto 


By Dr. Jonn E. PURDON. 
plas.n is to us the symbol in terms of feeling and motio 


II. i 
goes changes, the details of which it would be 
ENIUS. = 4 A l undergoes c 
WHAT CONSTITUTES G S It is living matter alone which actively thinks, a contradiction in terms for us to know, BEOSLR] 
By Joseru W. DICKINSON. however formed matter may be used as the symbols very act of consciously experiencing any change, wa 
ITI. - of past and present thought; therefore, we seek for fall to the lower terms of matter and motion, thelan. 


“They talk of genius," says Olive Schreiner, “it the individuality or the personality, the soul or the guage of our sense consciousness. But though w 
is nothing but this, that a man knows what he can | Mind in the living protoplasm itself and not in that may not be able to realize the changes which take 
do best, and does it, and nothing else." *'Genius," | Plus the bones, sinews, fibrous tissues, hair, etc., | place in the higher regions of existence we may be 
says Bishop Spalding, ‘‘is a gift. But whoever keeps | however useful all these may be in the external able to symbolize them to a certain extent by the ald 
on doing, in all earnestness, something which he | manifestation of the personality. The living matter | or analogy. From what I have written above th 
need not do, and for which the world cares bardly | 45 we see it, or think we see it, is therefore the true | re aor will see that I endeavor to endow living ma 
— atall, if he have not genius, has at least one of its | Symbol of the spirit. But this living matter so per- | ter, as it were, with one more dimension init 
| chief marks." It is the same writer who so beauti- | ceived subjectively feels itself as existing in time and formal representation that I accord to the inanimate 
| fully says: ‘‘How it may be I know not; but the very | also as existing in space with tbe rest of the | or vitally exhausted matter which he only knows 
I heart and brain of genius throb forever in the words | world, including its own adjunctive bones, sinews, existing in space without a self-consciousness of it 
|. — on which its spirit breathed.” etc., which do not know themselves as existing in existence, either on its own part or on ours. Sud 
| “Thought,” says Madame de Remusat, “is the | time. Now the protoplasm which so knows itself | matter, for us, is, as it were, projected off from th 

highest quality of genius;” aud it is Arthur Griffith | 294 by the aid of its adjuncts generally behaves me- | \jiversality of life of which we partake, too surel 
who speaks of “the nameless charm which the pro- | Chanically, as it were, in no way different from in- | carrying us with it so far as the fact of the existen 
ductions of real genius possess, and which it is so | *Pimate matter, by virtue of its intrinsic forces can | ot our bodies is concerned; since they are the oly 
difficult to guage exactly, or to describe in mere | Pa does frequently act as if entirely outside the | medium for the expression of the spirit with which 
— words." Emerson says: ‘he value of genius to us control of the ordinary forces of nature, and so sets for the present we must be content. Here the anal- 
| is in the veracity of its report. Talent may frolic | Scientists by the ears, though they are learning ogy of the projection from four-fold space into th 
and juggle; genius realizes and adds." Coleridge | *9mething from us of late years. But to manifest | foja space is apparent. but I should he sorry 
informs us that, “Talent, lying in the understanding, | ‘bese forces in space, something must die and work | «once this similarily if I had not much strongerll 
is often inherited; genius, being the action of reason must be done which transfers a certain amount of ofargument upon which to rely. 
“and imagination, rarely or never" But he adds: | Pätter from the region of life to that of ashes or eX- | +. ideal fourth dimension of living matter i 
_ “Genius must have talent as its complement and im- | bausted potential energy, so that everything we con- | tine identity, the sameness upon which depends! 
plement, just asin like manner, imagination" must scious beings Eun we Bon, or the manifestation of individuality or egoity of a man in that i ta 
(h ve fancy. In short the higher intellectual powers the presence of spirit or apirits must be of the earth but we cannot suppose that the degraded or 
"can only. act through a corresponding energy of the ona res conec puinen situe S of the | jected matter of space is absolutely reduced from] 
_ lower.” Again he says: “All genius is metaphori- | egrade $n eh body CX EN GE UE higher form, for it is with regard to our appre 
ha cal; because the ultimate end of genius is ideal, higher life of which we believe we all partake. sion and not in itself that such reduction Hast 
J wever it may be actualized by incidental or acci- Living matter or protoplasm has a cootinuous ex- place. We must hold that it appears iden ical 
tal circumstances; and elsewhere he curiously | istence in time, for as fast as it is used up through | 4j similarly organized beings and therefor 
es that, ‘Something feminine—not effeminate, | the projection of phenomena on the plane of con- | relative to something commou to the natu 
ad—is discoverable in the countenances of all men | sciousness, so fast is the raw material that is to be | men that this product of the higher life 
genius.” made alive supplied in the process of nutrition. | auced itself. Each and allof us can act on 
" tis Henry Ward Beecher who tells us that, | The mechanical law of a universal and unalterable | mon world and produce a result which is 
p is nothing in the world but automatic think- | time successive holds on the plane of consciousness | mon property of our apprehension. Life has to 
ing, "T 


" whieh he proceeds to explain, is "thinking | whose external form of sensuous intuition is space of | exhausted if we act individually or energy hi 
that thinks itself." Spontzneity is therefore one of | three dimensions and from the relations which exist transformed if we act mechanically unde ih 
chief characteristics; a spontaneity, too, over | between the positions of bodies, under the action of | tion of the will. ‘The result is the same; " 
ch, as above indicated, its possessor seems to | natural forces, ia successive times, the science of | the universal life if we act as one of its x 
little or no control, and which especially dif- | mechanics is possible. La Grange, the prince of | tions. Similarly if through the exercise o 
Sparen from talent, which acts more directly | geometers, in his ‘Calculus of Functions," remarks dimly apprehended forces of mediumship ! 
x nder the control of the will. It is this which Low- | that mechanics is a kind of geometry of four dimen- upon any portion of external nature, 
i perceives, when he says: ‘“There™is nothing so | sions in which time plays the part of the fourth unit. ordinary way we act for all man kin 
true so sincere, so downright, so forthright ns gen- | Now it is known that all future disposition of a dis- equally perceive tbe truth and reality of t 
ius. It is : always truer than the man himself is, | tribution of matter moving in space and subject only produced. If, on the other hand, the. 
than he." “This domination of genius by | to its own mutual forces can be theoretically pre- | fact is not available and we only imag 
us," says Cesare Lombroso, “has been | dicted by a mind not essentially different from our | such wonders, we deceive ourselves ani 
for many centuries.” And again: “The | own,provided it were endowed with our mental capac- | not in us. The effort has not gone n 
us is, in many respects, a real somnam- | ities and forms of thought indefinitely magnified. It | its of our own bodies, which no 
n hi s lucid dream he sees farther than when | is well known that attempts have been made to solve | not in the manner aimed at. 1 


ache heights of truth; when the | the general problem of Spiritualism by recourse toa | It will be agreed by all tha 
ination ken away from him he is | projection of events occurring in a space of four di- | objective study of mediumship 
ality.” And elsewhere: | mensions, and therefore unknowable to us, into our | be for the discovery of new trut 


E * 


ypothesis, like that of the sp 

omplete, too cut and dry, to be 
analytical interpretation. - 
the living matter alor 


ee 


"I 
7 "T, that helps to unlock the secret cham- 
i 


fot 
d (To be Continued.) 


AUTOMATIC COMMUNICATIONS. 


ibe following communication which is given 
asa specimen of some of the earlier unsatis- 
sort, the strange thing is that while it was 
i grt there occurred to both Mr. U—— and 
ymany points which could have been written, 
nent in regard to the friend of Mr. U—— 
rported to write, than what was given. The 
was that ofa comrade of Mr. U——’s early 
wod who enlisted with him in the same com- 
©, atthe outbreak of the war and was taken pris- 
T withhimat the battie of Ball's Bluff. The 
menhipwas renewed in after years. Why the 
_orledge possessed by Mr. U—— and self of certain 
sof more interest than what is here given 
ji question for those who contend that this writing 
as {rom the conscious or sub-consclous know- 
of the person who holds the pen, or by tele- 
jy transmitted from the brain of persons present. 
„i the one whose name was signed died finally 
ga theelfects of a bullet in the brain from an old 
gf received in the war, might, however, explain 
qos Who accept the spiritualistic hypothesis, the 
asn of loss of memory in regard to points which 
yeaxpeoted would be touched upon. 
on began unexpectedly thus: 
pear pe Frank! How glad [ am to meet you 
i imy" M—— D— (name signed in full). 

B. F.U.—"If this is M—— will he recall some in- 


dicot known to us both by which I may recognize 
lm I 


'The commu- 


A—"Shall I tell of our imprisonment, or shall I 
ile what occurred larer?” 
EE yn 


A—'Return to our battle experiences. Wasn't 


prised to know you were a prisoner like myself 
mond? It made life alittle brighter to know 
ated my trouble.” 

BF. U.— 
recall?” 
l-'Round us were many men whose thoughts 
direct opposition to yours and mine, yet they 
‘renewed hope for humanity because of their 
ms through poor ideals." 


,U.-"Thatis true but rather vague. 
pot recall somethin g more definite?" 

|—"Frank, don't you remember what I said to 
n e day about the possibilities of existence after 


“Whichever you please.” 


"What incidents of our prison life can 


Can 


Di. 

B.F. U.—“It may be that you did, but I don't re- 
mbor that clearly. Can't you remember some 
E 

never heard Mr. U—— refer to any such 
sation between himself and friend, whom I 
nally met, 


To-day L know so much more that I 


are ina measure prepared for the weet 
i but I wasn't. But lam the more content." 
—"Now if this were really M— D—- 
Ifeel sure, give me more definite a me 
stile incident of our prison 


8, but I want to say that I was then much 


satisfy my old friend that existence is a more 
thing than either of us thought, but I 
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would like your wife to be written to if you were in 
my place, and state our happier condition here so far 
as mortals guess." 


As we knew this husband and wife to be very de- 


voted to each other, we thought this message very 
indefinite; and to test It, asked, “Do you really wish 
us to send such vague words as those to her?" 


A.—"'Oh, she would beso happy! She would have 


faith in you, and I should be satisfied.” 


But we were so doubtful of this that I must con- 


fess we failed to give such a vague message. 


B. F. U.—''Do you remember, or have you met 


T—— and J—— and A— of our regiment who 
passed over before you?” 


A.—'‘All those people are erased from present 


memory. I am sorry, but that is so.” 


B. F. U.—'Can you not still recall what happened 


when you were with us?" 


A.—''Slowly memory works within us. Good- 


night dear old comrade in war and in so-called 


peace." 


And we have never been able to get another com- 
munication from this person. The only significant 
thing in this was the recalling of the incident of 
sharing his clothes with Mr. U—— while in. Rich- 
mond when they were prisoners of war. 

One evening among many Interrupted communica- 
tions the name “Robert Chambers” was abruptly 
written. 

Ques.—''Are you the Robert Chambers supposed 
to be the author of ‘Vestiges of Creation?’ " 

Ans.—''When I wrote that work the world was 
not in accord with truth, and I had to consider with 
Scotch caution the effect of my investigations on the 
pecuniary prospects of Chambers Brothers.” 

Q.—'Do you still think the work a reliable one?" 

A.—‘Crammed with errors. I was sincere when 
I wrote, but since my change of condition I wish I 
had not written before—gone.” 

An odd incident of the automatic writing was as 
follows: In the early part of my experience among 
many varying chirographies written by my pen 
there frequently appeared a queer sort of writing 
which I had never seen anything like, and only once 
since in some signatures obtained by another auto- 
matic writer who has never seen my specimens. I 
call it spiral writing, because each letter is made by 
spiral movements of the pen instead of going 
straightly as in common writing. Much of this I 
could not myself read, though occasionally a word 
would be very plain. One day I wished to write 
something, having been requested to do $0, on ‘The 
Sphere of Woman." It occurred to me that I might 
try to get the ideas of some greater thinkers than 
myself on the subject and I wrote down on a piece 
of paper the names of an equal number of men and 
women now on the other side of life who I knew 
had been while here interested in the woman ques- 
tion—such as John Stuart Mill, Harriet Martineau, 
eto., and hoped to get something characteristic from 
some of these in the evening when Mr, U— was 
present, as [ cannot get communications by myself. 
did not in this list put the name of Victor Hugo, 
although I knew of his interest, for the reason that 
his name did not once occur to my mind. 

When eyening came I took out this list, read aloud 
the names written there and asked if any of these 
were present, then waited pen in hand for develop- 


ments. The pen began at once to move, making 


n the nus, ampar and wrote 80 zn 


3 both pastand prosent, 
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“Tho sphere of woman widens with the progress of 
the race.” 


S. A. U. 


WHAT IS SELF? 
Br Geo. H. Jones. 


An automatic mystery endowed with exterior and 
interior parts variously adjusted to both physical and 
psychical work, with an instinct to perpetuate and 
preserve it, its principal workshop is located in the 
center where the primary work is done. The mate- 
rial for alimentation and assimilation is received 
through a long channel from an opening in the upper 
part. After making selections for maintaining and 
growth of the system, it ejects extraneous matter 
through pores located over the entire surface of the 
body, and builds with the selected materials succes- 
sive new forms. The motor for assimilations is lọ- 
cated above the principal workshop. Digestion and 
the heart's constant action, from the first appearance 
of tiny self to its death, forms matter into sensation, 
so that feeling, desire, thought and volition are all 
the materials of its existence. 


Thought, feeling and will are phenomena, they are 
events which happen from time to time; as they hap- 
pen, they exist in the felt, or self. Through the va- 
rious orifices located in the upper part, enter vibra- 
tory force which develops knowledge and controls the 
aets of the individual. It enters by light waves 
through the retina of the eye, or by sound waves 
through the organs of the ear, or by smell and taste 
through the nerves of the nose and mouth, and feel- 
ing by the nerves of the system. 


All knowledge is acquired by sensation, produced 
by touch, and by that one sense only; all informa- 
tion imparted by the individual goes forth automati- 
cally, crowded out from the storehouse of acquired 
experience. Each period of change in turn follows 
its predecessors without a break in the line or even 
by the knowledge or desire of the individual, as to 
time, either of the beginning or the ending of any 
one of the periods, or of the continuous succession of 
its habitat which is completed every few years, 
(some scientist say seven). This change of residence 
is so smoothly carried on by correlation and conserv- 
ation as not to mar, injure or disturb even the scars 
or vestiges left by wounds on a previous tenement, 
nor when death comes and the move is sudden, or 
slow, into the soul-form dwelling, does the tenant 
know the precise movement of his eviction from the 
old or the time of his entrance into the new. 

These changes from old to new bodies continue to 
take place and increase the size of the body and its 
functions and its strength till maturity is attained 
in accordance with the law of growth,and then a new 
law steps in and from that period, by the same pro- 
cess of replacing old bodies with new continues, but 
now each succeeding one is less perfect and its func- 
tions are reduced in energy. Is it thinkable that the 
individual's personality, likea drop of water once 
separated from the ocean, can return to the mass? 
Yes, were it not for the knowledge evolution fur- 
nishes by scientific unfolding of psychical phenom- 
ena that succession of the absolute is continuous. 

In all activity, something clearly becomes some- 
thing else. Activity implies a happening and a se- 
quence in time. Psychical testimony witnesses self 
once evolved to sensation, does not terminate its self- 
hood at ‘four score and ten," but is continuous to 
higher spheres. 

The universe is full of self-waiting evolution, cor- 
relations, conseryations and names for our success- 
ors. There is no vacuum within the bounds of the 
universe—no outside of the universe. Therefore, 
the past is present, the present is past and the ikia 
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What becomes of heat? 

What becomes of force? 

To illustrate:—Bradley says of sugar: ‘This is a fa- 
miliar thing. ‘This is a thing, and it has properties, 
adjectives, which qualify it. It is, for example, white, 
and hard, and sweet; the sugar, we say, 1s all that; 
but what the “is” can really mean seems doubtful. A 
thing is not any ove of its qualities, if you take that 
quality of itself; if “sweet” were the same as “simply 
sweet," the thing would clearly not be sweet. 

And, again, in so far as sugar is sweet, it is not 
white or bard, for these properties are all distinct. 
Nor again can the thing be all its properties, if you 
take them each severely. Sugar is obviously not 
mere whiteness, mere hardness und mere sweetness, 
for its reality lies somewhat in its unity. But, if, on 
the other hand, we inquire what there can be in the 
thing besides its several qualities, we are baffied once 
more, We can discover no real unity existing out- 

side these qualities, or again existing within them." 

The charm of the puzzle lies in the fact that there 

is no independent real, and white, hard, sweet and 
the rest co-exist in a certain way; the qualities are 
and are in relation. If the qualities were differently 
proportioned, i. e,, the molecules were differently 
proportioned which go to form white, hard and sweet, 
there would be a corresponding change in their re- 
lation. The correct proportion of qualities consti- 
tute the individual form, which self calls my body, 
my hands, my feet, etc., while, again, my body has 
an equal right to say, my self, my hand, my foot or 
my body, my hand, my foot, etc.; while, again, my 
body has an equal right to say my self, my hand, my 
foot, etc. May we not include in this category the 
hair and nails, though they live like parasites on hu- 
man bodies and continue to grow long afterthe death 
of the individual, so long as they can obtain any 
nourishment from the old body. 


The blending in and out, one with the other, warp 


and woof, that relation ever present, determines the 
absolute. 


Every thing phenomenal is, somehow, real, 
and the absolute must be at least as great as the rela- 
tive, hence the absolute is, so far as an individual 


and a system. 


What do we know? Our little world is but one orb 


midst thousands of others. Earth, air and sea are 
full of visible and invisible forms of life, all existing 
in the individual environment. 
clearer vision, beyond this atmosphere pall that hides 


When we get into a 


realities of which we are afforded but a glimpse now 
and then, how we will be amazed at our conceit 


. over this little planitary unit. 


«The self-conceit of mortal man, 
Is but a part of the eternal plan.” 
What relation does conceit bear to self? Drop a 
penny in the slot and he is inflated. 
Take one from him and he contracts. 
Stick a pin in him and you have a mortal enemy. 


á He surely is a factor of the “combine,” 


The “trust without him would be a tramp. 

If self did not work for him as if he were self, his 
‘neighbors would place him in an insane asylum. 

us see what Professor Tyndall says in reference 
nging forms. 

molecules and atoms of all substances, 
wed free play, build themselves into definite 
most part, beautiful forms called crystals. 
gold, silver, lead, sulphur—all possess 
ing power. Gravitation is a very simple 
to the force, or other forces of crys- 
here the ultimate particles of matter, 
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immortality: Two elements enter into the determi- 
nation of spiritual phenomena. Oneisan element of 
faith, and the other an element of evidence. A per- 
son of small faith requires a large amount of evi- 
dence. A person with large faith requires but the 
smallest degree of evidence to satisfy him. Among 
Spiritualists generally there is very little of the criti- 
cal spirit. ‘They believe in Spiritualism, not because 
it has been proved, but because their faith is so strong 
that they do not require proof, The great majority 
of manifestations, séances, and other performances 
conducted by professional mediums are destitute of 
all elements of proof. In many cases they are not 
only proofless, but are arrant and disgusting frauds. 
It is to this aspect of matter that we invite the at- 
tention of Spiritualists. 

It has been a complaint of Spiritualists, not with- 
out foundation, that scientific men have not investi- 
gated Spiritualism as thoroughly, candidly, and sym- 
pathetically as they should. Itis true in this, as in 
other matters, that a sympathetic interest in the 
subject of study helps greatly in opening one’s eyes, 
just as certainly as an unquestioning credulity may 
close them. But, if scientific men have not studied 
Spiritualism from a scientific standpoint, Spiritualists 
are largely responsible. They have insisted on ac- 
cepting as conclusive evidence manifestations reek- 
ing with humbug and fraud. They bave asked in- 
vestigations to be conducted under conditions which 
make all scientific methods impossible. 

The organization of a society for psychical research 
in England, and alsoin this country, is an evidence 
that scientific men of unquestioned repute consider 
psychic phenomena worthy of earnest and prolonged 
study. The results obtained by these societies are 
well worth the labor expended on them. They show, 
at least, that there isa wide realm of phenomena 
which we have hardly begun to explore, and whose 
full meaning we cannot yet understand, Butit isa 
standing reproach to the Spiritualists of chis country 
that the American Psychical Society has had to sus- 
pend its work because it has not had money enough 
to carry it on. A small fraction of the money that 
is spent every year by Spiritualistsin supporting the 
charlatans and humbugs who pass under the name of 
mediums would furnish the Psychical Society with 
more money than it could possibly use. 

Among the impostures which constitute at the 
present time the greatest reproach to Spiritualism, 
the worst are what is known as materializations. 
Twenty years ago the current form of séance was 
distinguished by table-tipping, rappings, the whirl- 
ing of banjos and musical instruments around the 
circle, and the supposed manifestation of spirits 
through the medium. But by and by Spiritualists 
were not content to have their friends come and 
speak through a medium or through the mysta- 
graphic manifestations of the planchette. They 
asked that their dead friends might come back, so 
that they might be felt and seen. What they wanted 
was not spiritual, but material evidence; and now 
the most popular form of séance is that in which the 
materialized spirits, dressed in white robes and slip- 
pers, walk around the room and kiss, embrace, and 
talk with their friends in the dark. For it is one of 
the peculiarities of this form of materialism that it 
cannot be executed in the light. The moment the 
light is turned on, the night-gowned spirits 
fly to the cabinet for refuge. The remarkable 
thing is that those who attend these sittings, having 
insisted that their senses shall be gratified by touch- 
ing, hearing and testing their spirit friends, are not 

willing to believe the evidence which their senses af- 
ford. For everybody who is really in full possession 
of his senses ought to be able to find out in five min- 
utes what these creatures are. ‘Ihe slightest investi- 
gation would show that there is not one of them that 
could not eat three square meals a day, or that could 
pass through the floor or the ceiling without damag- 
ing the house; while some of them have been known 
to tip the scale at two hundred pounds. It will be 
found on investigation that these spirits, instead of 
possessing supernatural knowledge and illumination, 
are often ignorant, coarse, depraved, and capabie of 


are, show themselves | the most notorious lies. To pay one or two dollars a 
ant poles, by the | night for the privilege of being defrauded in this way 


> and structure of the | 


is the luxury that some people insist on enjoying. 
But to make this the basis of a faith in the life here- 
after, and proclaim it as an evidence of the truth of 
Spiritualism, is asacreligious form of humor which 


DEC. tyy 


on Spiritunlism,and openly defend the moste 
and worthless characters... ... 

If there are any who should welcome the 
investigation of Spiritualism, It is aplrituatius 
selves. If there are any who should insist y 
most thorough exposure of every form of, 
masking under that namo, it is Splrituallsts pa 
they take hold of this matter earnestly, th 
doing their duty toward the faith they profes 
toward the community.—The Christian Register 


TRADE IN MEDIUMISM, 


We have reason to entertain the utmost bo 
the public trade in mediumism and its conseque 
It has covered our movement with a blighi 
scandal which has become proverbial [tha 
our work to endeavor to raise the mode of am 
above such dispicable consequences. Weare glag 
say that progress points strongly in the directos 
our recommendations. We hope to see they) 
when it will be as impossible for the man aboaty 
to hire a medium as it will be for him to hires 
woman at the street corner. And yet mediums y 
be much more plentiful then than now, for thes) 
will be poured out on all flesh. How our hearty 
bled for mediums! Let the wise take them in hg 
surround them with proper conditions, support 
generously, and the spirit-world will munifest {i 
according to the conditions given. But clear 
minds of all suspicions and defamatory stork 
avoid the use of degrading mechanical “tests 
honesty be your purpose, and if phenomena app 
dubious or indistinct, let the experiment be m 
again and again till success is the result, as ind 
case in all other forms of scientific research, 
dium and Daybreak. 


Accorp1ne to reports published in the daily pape 
a remarkable case of blindness is claiming the alla 
tion of people at Bath Beach, on tbe outskirts) 
Brooklyn. Emma Zimmermrn, the 4-year-old dug 
ter of Jonn Zimmerman of that town, after esi 
cake, pie, or any kind of pastry. becomes blind fo 
considerable period. A year ago, while the chi 
was playing on the street, she was given a piegi 
cake by a neighbor, and almost instantly 2 
ing it she was taken suddenly ill. She complals 
of a severe pain across the eyes. A local physitigi 
was consulted and he prescribed medicine whith f 
a time relieved the sufferer. Several weeks li er Mi 
Zimmerman made the discovery that alter cath 
sweetmeats a white film gradually formed over! 
child’s eyes. At times this becomes very pronouns 
and at others is hardly perceptible. Dr. Hen 
Knapp, the New York specialist, was fin 
moned. He put the child through various f 
dieting and finally became convinced that the spel 
of blindness were brought on through overindulgen 
in cake and other sweetmeats. She is hardly 
enough to realize her affliction. She isa bi 
tle miss with large blue eyes and golden ha 
day, while Mrs. Zimmerman was baking 
pie, little Emma stole up to the table and 
small piece. As a result she was again ti 
sudden spell of blindness. Dr. Knapp 
to await further results in the case. Dr, Sc 
a specialist of this city, when asked whath 


In all my experience I do not recal! 
ness resembling it.” 


barous nations; or, If a 
given admission to any o 


‘sanction ; | 
tends received opin 
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NATURE AND CAUSE OF SLEEP. 


oondition of organic inactivity to which the 
B gleep” Is applied 1s so general and recurs $0 
‘gly, that it Is a wonder its cause has not been 
Sg oroughly investigated. Various hypotheses 
een frammod to account for the phenomenon, 
of thom embrace all its phases. This is 
agreat measure to the complexity of the 
Gun, but chiefly to the fact that, as during sleep 
tion of the rational and volitional faculties 
ended, wo bave no means of judging of our 
» during sloop or of ascertaining those of 
Thesubject has been recently discussed in 
popular Science Magazine by Dr. Henry Wurtz, 
als us that sloop involves ‘all the functions 
moraland physical, and doubtless also phy- 
qol that most complex of all organisms, 
» Tt might be thought from this statement 
Pedum organism alone is subject to such a 
jot. Both animals and plants sleep, however, 
ihe very earth herself seems to take rest when 
msepreads its covering over her bosom. 


are here concerned, however, with human 
g Ip relation to which Dr. Hammond supposes 
jithé most profound natural slumber the spi- 
on With its nervous ganglia, always retains a 
ga degree of consciousness, and that the involun- 
goles those which operate the heart, the respi- 
worgans, the digestive apparatus, never sleep. 
jpnormal slumber, the blood circulates more 
ij the breathing is slower, but the digestion is 
pulire, while the temperature in the vital or- 
paccording to most authorities, remains un- 
gel. Prof. Michael Foster, speaks of sleep as 
largely confined to the central nervous system, 
jupeclully to the hemispheres of the brain, al- 
gi the whole body partakes of the condition, 
T points out that the appearance o* the eye dur- 
ép shows that the brain does not lose all ac- 
n ‘He says, "during sleep the pupil is con- 
i, during deep sleep exceedingly so, and dila- 
len unaccompanied by any visible move- 
ofthe limbs or body, takes place when any sen- 
mace 18 stimulated; and on awaking, the 
salo dilate, Prof. Michael Foster deems this 
milion of the pupils worthy of notice, as “it 
Hilt the condition of sleep is not merely the 
edad direct result of the falling away of affer- 
(sternal) impulses. When the eyes are closed 
inber, the pupils ought, since the retina is then 
wu, to dilute; that they are constricted, the 
|), the deeper the sleep, shows that important 
fin the brain are taken place." ‘That phe- 
aon | proves that sleep is a positive and nota 
ln process, that is, one in which the energy 
luring the hours of wakefulness is being 
| giving renewed force to the exhausted 
Im. 


‘actual cause of sleep, nothing certain is 
_ As the breathing is slower during sleep 
[oxygen taken In and the amount of 
eglven out by the lungs must be less- 
è point Dr, Wurtz remarks, ‘many 
of rapid but long-drawn res- 
ring on drowsiness and otten 
that “normal sleep and 
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which attends [t enablos the nerve centres to recover 
their normal tone. 

As to the psychological phenomena accompanying 
sleep, Dr. Wurtz sums them up in saying that the 
Impressions of external objects on the senses are 
dulled, but not annulled or suspended; the emotions, 
the Imagination, the memory and the will are only 
partially suspended, if at all, and they may even be 
intensified, “while the control of the will over the 
emotions, the imagination, and the memory is 
wholy annulled, together with {ts conscious control 
over the nerves of the voluntary muscular system.” 
“The reasoning power is annulled, but involuntary 
and instinctive muscular motions, and those arising 
from habit, still continue," The consciousness of 
duration is also present during sleep, but it “passes 
wholly out of the control of the reason and the 
memory, and loses all relation to the conditions of 
working experience, being often exaggerated or ex- 
alted far beyond these." [t would be seen that the 
mental factor which Is the most conspicuous by its 
absence during sleep is the regulative or directive 
faculty, and this agrees with what Is observed in 
sleep-dreams, which are absolutely outside of our 
control, however absurd or exaggerated may be the 
ideas or images which pass through the mind. 


VICIOUS COUNTERFEITERS. 


The Boston daily papers of recent date contained 
accounts of the exposure of some ‘fake mediums” 
who had been giving exhibitions for money in the 
name of Spiritualism. A Dr. Albro ran the 
show and a Mrs. Ripley was the medium. Without 
going into details it is sufficient to say that the per- 
formance was one which presumed largely upon the 
ignorance and credulity of those in attendance. The 
exposure of fraud was, according to reports, com- 
plete, and Albro and the woman, Ripley, were taken 
to the Dedham street station. A gentleman who was 
at the examination the next day writes: “The court 
room was crowded with amused and interested spec- 
tators, as Albro's methods of dead raising were de- 
scribed by his victims and the police. The testimony 
was solid—not a flaw in the whole of it, and it looks 
very serious for the accused parties. The judge s0 
considered it by sending the case toa higher court 
under ample bonds," Albro had with him and used 
upon one of the investigators, a prominent liberal 
minister, a blackjack or slung shot, which was cap- 
tured and produced in court. 

So far us we can judge from those who have writ- 
ten us in regard to the Boston exhibition, it was a 
vulgar affair, by which no intelligent man should 
have been imposed upon. When the gas was turned 
on the spirit was seen to be Mrs. Ripley, who was 
dressed in her nightgown with white drapery over it. 
Is it not shameful that such trickery as this is repre- 
sented to be, and such as is known to be practiced 
for money by a large number of charlatans all over 
the country, should bo classed with the phenomena of 
Spiritualism, and should actually have defenders 
among those who either lack the intelligence or the 
honesty to make the distinction, Tug JovRNAL has 
always stood for honest mediumship and for the scien- 
tific investigation of that large and varied class of 
‘phenomena which belong to the objective side of 
‘Spiritualism; but it has none tho less strenuously join- 
ed in all honest efforts to oppose fraud In connection 
with the subject, and tn separate the genuine from 
spurious in the alleged phenomena. This is the 
method which is now ylelding such wonderful re- 
sults in the investigations of the Soclety for 
hical Research and in recent investigations in 
‘Ttaly as wel! as Eogland and the United 
ention th lier, but not less valu- 


© now confronted by 
ra ter that n 
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Spiritualism are fraudulent. sit not time that Spir- 
ituallsts and honest Investigators who desire the 
truth, the whole truth and nothing but the truth, did 
something to defend what they know to be worthy 
the attention and study of all men from association 
in the publie mind with hare-faced fraud and con- 
temptible Punch and Judy-like shows before promis- 
cuous Companies, atone dollar a head. So long as 
Spiritualist papers advertise and praise persons who 
are known to be withoutcharacter, and in some cases 
who are known to be tricksters and frauds, so long 
as these papers are silent in regard to the exposure 
of the charlatans and moral lepers who, in the name 
of Spiritualism, the credulous and 
the weak they must expect such criticism as the fol- 
lowing, which Is copied from the editoral pages of 
the Boston Investigator: 


prey upon 


Isn't it about time that Spiritualists took some de. 
cided and public action in reference to the materiali- 
zation fake mediums, who so persistently prey upon 
credulous people, And isn’t it about time that the 
official organs of Spiritualism had a word to say on 
this matter. IVs ashame and a disgrace that such 
swindlers are permitted to Advertise thelr fraudu- 
lent shows in papers professedly ín the interest of 
what is called the spiritual philosophy. There's 
very little use in denying the character of such shows 
as those just ralded by the Boston police. They are 
bare, baseimpostures. The so-called spirit forms on 
every occasion of arald prove to be the solid bodies 
of the disreputable mediums, Wo know that it's an 
oldgame. We know that the fake has been exposed 
over and over again. We know that alleged spirits 
have been seized and stripped In the face of gaplog 
srowds. We know where there is a stack of medi. 
um's underclothing, fake paraphrenalia, false heels 
and bosoms, and ‘spirit’ dolls, taken from the cabi- 
nets of officially endorsed materializers! We know 
that some of these mediums are still in the nefarious 
trade, but we know that many have been driven out 
of it. Weknow also that some of the worst of the 
gang now running will be looked after by the police 
very soon, and that two or three of the most disre- 
putable spiritual materializing frauds will be raided 
in due course. We know all this, but what we want 
is to appeal to Spiritualists and the officin! organs of 
the Spiritualists to do something to rid the cities of 
these shameful impostures, and to clean the skirts 
of the spiritual movements of such filth and fraud. 
The Boston police are not concerned in stopping 
spiritual manifestations; it is not their purpose to per- 
seoute Spiritualists, nor to injure Spiritualism, but 
itis their duty to arrest notorious charactere, who 
live by openly plundering the weak and the credu- 
lous. Wesay notorious characters advisedly. Tho 
men and women engaged in these fake shows are 
well known to the police and they are well known to 
the general body of Spiritualists and the editors of 
spiritual papers The young women and the 
clergyman who set the police on to the Shawmut 
Avenue raid, have done well by society, and the po- 
lice who broke up ahe Rutland Street show have 
earned the respect of every decent citizen. What a 
spiritual sight, flesh and blood female ghosts in 
night gowns, weeplag, we hope, for very shame, and 
the bully spiritual manager, in his rage, using a 
deadly blackjack, Yet these wretches are allowed 
to advertise in the official organs of Spiritualism! 
EVE We wil repeat our former statement, that 
there need be no misunderstending as to our posi- 
tion. On the question of spirit return, we will not 
in this article dogmatize, and it [s far from our in- 
tention to hurt the feelings of nny sincere, honest, and 
fair-minded Spiritualist, but we demand thatthe fake 
mediums, the bandits and bravos, now officially in- 
dorsed, be driven out of the business, and that their 
slum resorts be fumigated. Weare free to say that 
we know many earnest Spiritualists of high charac- 
ter, but we venture to assert that they will always be 
found among those who denounce such nefarious 
swindling. There are law-abiding Spiritualists who 
are daily pained by the law-breaking hordes of money 
grabbing mediums who infest the spiritual ranks. 
None of the vicious counterfeiters who trade under 
the name of Spiritualism, care a jot or title for the 
sucred feelings of the haman heart, which they pros- 
titute for gain, nor do these heartless victimizers re- 
gard in the least the sad heart-throbbings of the poor 
bereaved ones who crowd their seances. Itis alto- 
gether a cruel and vicious money-making scheme by 
the worst sort of human vermin, Were the perform- 
ances of these so-called materlalizers not criminal, 
garity is enough to excite disgust. We have 

for those who honestly believe In the gen- 
manifesta. ns. Wehave seen the tears 


i productions of our globe, 
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under instructions of men vilereven tban themselves, 
engage in this immoral business for dollars, duping 
the innocent and the credulous. 

This language is severe, but is not its severity in 
its justice. THE JOURNAL has for years been doing 
what The Investigator censures the -‘official organs 
of Spiritualism" for not doing, and this paper is 
known by reputation to, and hated by, every ‘‘fake 
medium" ín the country. It does not, therefore, 
take to itself any of the reproach which justly be- 
longs to Spiritualist papers to which the charges of 
The Investigator fairly apply, but joius in the pro- 
test against the fraud practiced in the nume of Spir- 
itualism. 


JOHN WESLEY AS AN EVOLUTIONIST. 
It has been pointed out by Mr. William H. Mills 
of San Francisco, in a paper read before the Chit 
Chat Club, that John Wesley's “Philosophy” con- 
tains views closely approximating to those of the 
modern evolution philosophy. The founder of Meth- 
odism writes: “The same general design comprises 
all parts of terrestrial creation. A globule of light, 
a molecule of earth, a grain of salt, a particle of 
moldiness, a polypus, a shell-fish, a bird, a quad- 
ruped, and man, are only different strokes of this 
design, and represent all possible modifications of 
the matter of our globe. My expression falls greatly 
beneath reality. These various productions are not 
difierent strokes of the same design; they are only so 
many points of a single stroke, that by lts infinitely 
varied circumvolutions traces out to the astonished 
eye of the cherubim the forms, proportions, and con- 
centrations of all earthly beings. This single stroke 
indicates all worlds." Again Mr. Wesley says: “All 
is metamorphosis in the physical world. Forms are 
continually changing. The quantity of matter alone 
is unvariable. The same substance passes success- 
ively into the three kingdoms. The same composi- 
tion becomes by turns a mineral, plant, insect, rep- 
tile, fish, quadruped, man." Further, he spoke of 
the bat and flying squirrel as animals, “proper for 
establishing the gradation that subsists between all 
the productions of nature;" of the ostrich as seeming 
to be “another link which unites birds to quad- 
rupeds;" and of the ape as a rough draft of man. 
Wesley did not regard man as being debased by his 
animal associations. He says: “Has God created 
many species of souls as animals? Or, is there only 
one species of soul in animals, differently modified 
according to the diversity of organization? This 
question is absolutely impenetrable to us. All we 
can say concerning of itis this: If God, who has al. 
ways worked by the most simple means, has thought 
proper to vary the spiritual perfection of animals 
merely by organization, his wisdom has so ordained 
it. At the summit of the scale of our globe is placed 
man, the masterpiece of earthly creation.” He adds: 
“Mankind have their gradations as well as the other 
There is a prodigious 
number of continued links between the most perfect 
män and the ape." : 


Gom JAMES McCOSH. 


we may EMT HR a few remarks with 
to Sy LARES ae views. Dr. McCosh 


nature is tending does not imply design on the part 
of the being who thus knows and contemplates. 
The wisdom of which Dr. McCosh speaks is referred 
to in the passage where he affirms that ‘‘in the 
midst of the potencies of nature is a divine power 
controlling and guiding them to ends. .. and pro- 
ducing order where there might have been confu- 
sion, and making a cosmos where there might have 
been a chaos." How there could be such confusion 
where everything is in accordance with absolute 
law, we cannot see, 

By "lnw" science does not mean a rule, in the 
sense of an ordinance, but that nature always works 
In a particular way or in a particular line under sim- 
ilar conditions, and law as thus understood is uni- 
formity of action, and not of volition. . Nor does the 
appearance from time to time of new agencies in na- 
ture, that is, of new forms of life with new powers, 
furnish any evidence of the actual interference of 
divine power. If nature be an organic unity, then 
its growth implies that such new agencies would ap- 
pear at the stages of development fitted for them. If 
they did not so appear, it would be evidence of some 
defect in nature's operation, but not in a divine plan. 
The notion of an external deity controlling the great 
world machine that it may not break down, appears 
to us much less striking than that of universal im- 
manent Power, and living organic existence, the de- 
velopment of which is ever progressing along uni- 
form lines, which only can reach the end toward 
which that development is directed. The notion of 
such & controlling deity as Dr. McCosh supposes, is 
not really consistent with the omnisience and omnip- 
otence ascribed to it. Ifthe end is seen from the be- 
ginning, and “the result of every link and combina- 
tion of laws foreseen and anticipated," then there is 
no occasion on the part of an omnipotent God to in- 
terfere from time to time to avert some catastrophe. 
'The necessary provisions to prevent any such catas- 
trophe would be made at the beginning, and indeed, 
such provisions are implied in the very existence of 
the organic unity of nature. Nor is this inconsistent 
with the idea of there being a *'living agent pervad- 
ing and giving life to his works in every part of his 
dominions.” The living agent, however, is the im. 
manent God, whose action is that of nature itself. 
How far God as thus related can be said to have 
“personality,” depends entirely on the explanation 
given of this phrase, which, in the light of modern 
psychical research, has become somewhat indefinite. 

When treating of the subject of pain, which is at- 
tendant on the development of nature and which is 
declared to be evil, Dr. McCosh remarks that ‘it 
does look as if in the midst of arrangements con- 
trived with infinite skill there is some derangement.” 
But if there were no such arrangements there cannot 
be any derangement. ‘The latter is required only as 
the resultant of the former. Therefore, there is no 
occasion to call in the existence of a Satan to mar 
the divine plan. [tis much better to regard pain 
as an essential feature of the developmental 
process. Without pain, indeed, there would be no 
progress. Hunger is pain, and hunger has been the 
most important factor in the development of organic 
nature. The want of an object of desire is a mental 
pain, and yet it is the source of all the efforte which 
result in social and family life and activity. Painis 
the real stimulus to all progress and therefore cannot 
be evil. Much rather should this term be applied to 
pleasure, where this is not the reward of some effort, 
if not painful, yet exhausting. ‘This view of pain as 


ffering, completely separates science from 


morally good, although regarded as evil because it 


which. believes in a Baten perme to |: 
Sun 


DEC. 1j, 


consciously by the medium, through m 
voluntary action of the electro- magnetic torce 
back brain, or by “‘electro- magnetically charg) 
table from a living battery of many human p [ 
and then attracting or repelling it without « 
or raising it as high as their heads by a cong 
tion of their minds upon the object, and the 4| " 
touch from the entire circle." That many y 
are endowed with this peculiar power, as LLLI 
the power of making rappings and similar mi 
without spirit agency, cannot be questioned, 
ame Blavatsky when trying to explain the ring 
her fairy bells, said, “I think of a note, auton 
cally or instinctively; I work the astral curren 
my trained will; I send a sort of cross-curtént gy 
my brain to a certain point in space, where atom 
is formed between this current and the great oy 
flowing in the astral light according to the eing 
motion, and in that vortex sounds Out the mog 
think." This explanation is not very clear, bur 
points to the same source for her bell-ringing a d 
Mr. Dods for tappings, a magnoto-clectric ey 
sent from the lower brain, though brought g 
control by the volition. 

The theory of electrical psyehology ls noig 
stricted by its author to involuntary motions f 
explains by it the intelligence manifested In cong 
tion with the psychical phenomena. The hand of d 
medium in writing is moved by the luyoluntary po 
of the mind, which being negative, can act the | 
when the medium does not will to move his hand 
remains perfectly passive. But whence come | 
ideas which flow from the pen, or to which the 
medium, who speaks also by virtue of the invol 
tary power, gives utterance? They all comelr 
"impression," a term which as used by Mr. Dy 
evidently means the same as the modern “sugg 
tion." Hesays, it is not necessary for another, 
son to speak to and control the medium in the” 
tro-psychological” state, which is only another a 
for hypnotic. Any absorbing thought or Np 
impression, oranything to which he may disti 
his mind, or that may happen to enter his br brain, 
controlhim. Further, ‘ta good psychologles 
ject can grasp the most wonderful and appar 4 
hidden events and buried transactions, call | 
from their graves, and clothe them to his fan] 
their resurrection splendor, just as they appes 
when they transpired. Like a good, mesmerio d 
voyant, a brilliant psychological subject can mW 
the universe—read the bare bosom—road bul 
thoughts and scan the arcana of the soul." Wehi h 


“Who does not know thata person who 
rily falls into the mesmeric state, is in. 
tion with surrounding nature, and with all por 
of a certain nervous temperament in sympa 
his own, even thousand of miles d 
aught we know, throughout the globe 
impressions from their brains, and 
stances of deaths and events that tran pli 
ago." This refers to the mesmeric e vl 


refers all hypnotic phenomena 

which Ís now finding much favor. 
There can be no doubt that the 

Mr. Dods , which meet slo sely in 


15. 1894. 


z {hetruth of spirit manifestations, (and it 
(| here be stated that subsequently he became a 
yuallst)- In referring to such a possibility, he 
ofp such a case it would only be necessary for 
"a mové my position one step further back, and 
hat departed spirits influenced the involuntary 
P sol the mind in the back brain, and moved 
I salon the instinctive energies of our being.” 
|j» those who thought that spirit agency should 
d bo called in until the powers of the human mind 
peen exhausted, the theory proposed by Mr. 
s found great favor. It is true that Dr. Alfred 
q Wallace maintains the contrary opinion, assert- 
that the spirit-hypothesis is more scientific than 
which ascribes the phenomena of Spiritualism 
athe second or sub-conscious self with its wide 
goes of kuowledge, how gained no one knows, its 
Pysunok character, its low morality, its constant 
jes” This accuses, some think, the spirits of 
gol shortcomings which should more properly be 
gutlbed to the mysterious entity that appears to 
prm the common base of all psychical individuality, 
qe general mind which forms the receptacle for 
boughts of all kinds and ready for absorption 
by wy particular mind fitted to receive them. 
A recent writer in speaking of yoga as practiced in 
Asia describes it as the suppression of the thinking 
principle. This may be accomplished by a process 
of mental concentration corresponding to the 
Western hypnotism. ‘In somnambulism and 
memerism we find that the abeyance of the 
briln-consciousness reveals a transcendental world 
with transcendental faculties. In clairvoyance and 
‘pychometry we get the knowledge of the events of 
sremote past and distant future which is altogether 
beyond the power of our brain-consciousness. The 
marvels of yoga point to the same conclusion, and 
ail recent investigations in biology substantiate the 
keacbings which our Lord (Krishna) placed before 
lie world at the time of Mahabharata.” 


ABILITY AND MANUAL LABOR. 


Much ie being made of the argument used by Mr. 
Wallock in his recently published work “Labor and 
‘the Popular Welfare,” to the effect that, left unaided, 
libor could not produce more per head than it did at 
‘the beginning of this century. The vast increase in 
| he income of the people of Great Britain is credited 
‘by Mr. Mallock to ability and capital, which have 
Invented and improved machinery and devised ways 
‘aid means for procuring material and distributing 
‘products, There is considerable truth in the posi- 
tion here taken, but it is not altogether just. It 
‘should be remembered that every improvement 
‘brought about by ability and capital renders more 
‘tiicacious the subsequent labor, and labor is entitled 
to credit for the increased efficacy, although it was 
ted to ability or capitai for its advance. To 
at a fair valuation of the relative proportion 
Increase in the national income to be ascribed 
io labor on the one side and capital and ability on 
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what it was when he thought the stars was on the | Is less of solidity accompanied by Increase of power, 
tree tops. The worthy preacher spoke of the knowl- | ns seen in the use first of solid implements, then of 
edge of God in much the some strain as the agnostic, | water and wind. afterwards of steam and finally of 
but he finds refage in belief. How many of his hear- electricity. And further, “thé more Immaterial the 
ers understood the real meaning of "belief" is a | agent. the more omnipresent and instantaneous is 
question. We are told cértain things and are sald | the action, and the more penetrating.” From this it 
to believe them to be true, which we do in reliance | is argued, that in spirit force, ns farthest removed 
on the truth of our Informant. This is on the prin- | from the tangible, we should find, still reasoning 
ciple of knowing an object because we see it, which is | upward, the most of energy, of power over what is 
not true knowledge. To attain this we think about | called solidity, of omnipresent action, of éffective 
the object, analyse it mentally so ss toobtain a notion | action, of instantaneous action, and of distribution 
of its qualities, and when we have done this we may | {nto detalls, the great into the small.” At first sight 
obtain a real knowledge of the object by synthesising | this reasoning appears just, but in reality it Is falla- 
those qualities. In like manner we cannot have true | clous so far asit is used to prove the existence of an 
belief without first pursuing a similar process of | independent spirit force. From the ‘‘more immate- 
analysis and synthesis. The trae basis of rational | rial” is Inferred the existence of something which ts 
belief is doubt, which Is a discrimination among the | non-material, therefore “spirit,” and it is assumed 
grounds of helief, choosing those which are right and | that this so-called spirit acts in a similar manner to 
rejecting those which are false, When this process | the inaterlal agent but much more efficaciously. For 
has been completed then comes the synthesis of be-| this conclusion there is no justification whatever. 
lief. It can hardly be that any mind which firmly Pare spirit must have its own modes of operation 
grasps the object of its belief, has attained to this | which may be analogous to thoseo! physical nature, 
position without a prior struggle with the question- | but which could not, so faras we can judge, have 
ings of doubt. But, having passed through the strug- | any directeffect on matter. Indirectly it might have 
gle, has not the mind acquired an actual knowledge, | such an effect, as for instance if there were an Inter- 
to some extent at least, of what it had been engaged | mediate form of being in which matter was interpen- 
with? etrated by spirit. In this case if pure spirit acted on 
a the spirit of the dual existence, the effect would be 
PROFIT SHARING IN EUROPE. impressed on its material form, and could be trans- 
Le Messager bas s communication as follows: | mitted by it to a purely material or aes aa 
The general meeting of shareholders of the “Societe may be illustrated by reference to the movement o 
" IF : a material body by the action of an external force, 
des chemins de fer economiques" (France) has just visi di hanotber body. Take the SAHEN 
approved of the project of its council of administra. | Ch Yeyed trough ano y a 


: [ three or more balls sus. 
ts to articipation in jis | experimental case o 

FERE ata IW ew toep = pended side by side. If one of these balls Is drawn on 
p 5 


Qn the profits of the company before any divi- | °° side and allowed to fall the motion is reproduced, 
deud à Gras deduction shall be made to be | 20% by the ball that is struck, but by the last ball in 


LN f motio 
divided among the agents according to their salary. the row évertheless there is a form of mouon 


q set up in each ball, which is sufficient to move the 
The portion coming to each agent is paid out in kind, 
and a portion is reserved to be invested in the name last ball to a distance equal to that through which 


of each of them (agents) in thé national funds and the first ball it ; p x Er pere be 
Ís to'constitute a individual deposit to be drawn when likened to the spirit, w m ination 
disabled by old age of spirit and matter, represented in the experiment 
ys > ae n CET the great companies or by the matter, with its internal motion of the inter. 
corporations are beginning to enter on the path of Deed bugs v pure matter by the ball which 
mately affected. 
duty and justice. It is time, in fact, for selfish cap- | '* " ` 
italists to understand that they shall not be permit-| Tbisexperiment may be further utilized. Bes e 
ted to “exploit” their fellow belngs like brutes. To | termediate balls appear to be motionless, althoug 
divine life which is in each one of us, is in reality they are in intense Internal vibration. Such 
the first duty; this duty is fulfilled in watching over | £ supposed Indeed to be the ordinary condition of all 
the well-being of those who serve us and who sur- matter, and it can be said at least that all matter has 
round us. This itis tobe called religious, for the | motion of some kind. Matter without motion would — 
only religion is that which consists in enthroning be so absolutely ''dead" that it is doubtful whether 
that which Jesus Christ sacrificed his life for. At a it could ever exist. On the other hand, it would be 
time as skeptical or as superstitious as ours, there is | 8° more possible for motion to exist without matter 
loud talk of Christianity, but true Christianity, that under some form. that is, as substance, a ipe 
of Jesus Christ, is not that of the Imperial Church | Will include the ether whether It is o 
of Rome which will save humanity. When the la. | Tal”in the ordinary sense or not. Motion js 
borers of all countries shall celebrate the festival of | May assume various forms, but using the term -*vi- 
universal brothernood next May in proclaiming bration" to include all motions that are not molar, 
justice and peace, the abolition of hostile frontiers | ¥° 92 well understand that there qgonot be vibra- 
al wat they will not doubt but that they are true tion without something to vibrate, any more than that 


hristians, and they will at least render justice to | there can be molar motion without a body to move. 
i e mM these ideas to 5n. world at | Thus there cannot be thought vibrations without 
the price of his own blood. Their first duty | brain substance, So far as we know then actual 
would be to render due homage to him, For this | S¥bstance is essential to motion, and why notio 
is no cocasion for church or priest. spirit? To colloquial phraseology motion is the: Ty 
corporations, all manufactories ought to feel | SPirit of a thing. Life is a phase of motion, as mọ- 
in their laborers. They have a fine ex- | ton is the sign of its continuance, and this applies to 

follow in the Familistere's of Guise, founded | thé mind as well as to the body. 


respect life, 


‘in mind tenderly,—the men who bore hard 
s | through life, and after death had harder names pile 
tones over their memories; the men who 
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Mr. Kropp sympathized with the poor 
and unfortunate, and generally gave all 
he could. He pitied the vicious and de- 
graded and hoped for the final happiness 
of all mankind when freed from earthly 
environments, Henumbered amongst his 
large circle of friends persons of all shades 
of religious belief. His burial was largely 
attended by his fellow-workmen and some 
of the firm came bringing a beautifnl 
wreath and anchor. The wreath was 
placed upon the door instead of crape, in 
accordance with his wish, that all emb- 
lems of mourning be dispensed with. At 
the house before interment his friend 
Henry Weihe read an appropriate poem; 
then W. J. Wright in a very effective 
manner repeated Colonel eo ora- 
tion which he made at the grave of Harry 
our organization so that we should all be | Miller; also at the grave he gave part of 
mediums. another suitable address. Then we laid 

It would require a wiser philosopher | his body to rest, knowing that 1n life's bat- 
than has ever penned a up A cH benefit Ms Valentine Kropp had been a true sol- 
of the human family to explain what me- | dier, loyal to truth, a lover of liberty, op- 
diumship 1s, or how it can be successfully | posed to all shams, talse pretenses and hy- 
induced or cultivated; therefore, as long as | pocrisy, conscious of having done the best 
eho weld lasts people wil Eee good ns cona through life. penne hour of 
medium if one can be found. eath came he was ready. In this mys- 

The author zs EY paves unter oer terlous world where good and evil ASSET 
tion.says, '"Phe fact should not be for- | strangely mingled, where lights and shad- 
ITUALISM? P E ana ee IR EN Refer abd are tuerit 

e - 7 - ) u uffe e sometime 

To rue Eprror: Itis not an easy mat- | lution, and it often happens that these are | almost in despair, we should learn a lesson 
ter to mention in a short paper all the | repeated before the communicating one | of patient endurance from this man who 
demonstrated facts of Spiritualism, but it | €Càn come back without passing through | suffered always but cheerfully, and with 
is proper to affirm, that there has been a | the agonies of the death struggle, although | unfaltering courage, toiled on, until set at 
great deal claimed that has no foundation | in the exercise of a high morality he may | liberty by the Angel Death. 
in fact. When it becomes necessary to |refrain from inflicting pain on us by in- H. 
improvise phenomena, in order to enter- | forming us of ít. 
tain curious investigators in any new | Such a statement cannot be true, and 
science, or system of belief, sensible peo- | the very nature of a spirit is all the evi- 
ple avoid it as a delusion and snare. Spir- | dence we need to prove it untrue. It is 
itualism has perhaps suffered more than true that many so-called mediums have 
any other philosophy, because the oppor- made such claims, but the thought never | same mail twe copies of **Light" (London) 
tunity for deception is so much greater, | Came from the spirit side of life, and should | 10th, 17th of November, which I call your 
broader and wider than in any other sys- not be regarded for a single moment by | kind attention as they relate to Mrs. M. 
lem that appeals to the heart and con- | Dy person. E. Williams—psychic of New York and 
science of man. When it is understood In conclusion may the time soon come | the scandal she gave birth to in Paris. 
that the real facts underlying the belief of when every person will be ready to accept I think ıt my duty, both to your readers 
Spiritualists are as old as civilization, it | the truth of Spiritualism, and reject every | and to all those interested in Spiritualism, 
will not be considered improper to claim | logical thought regarding the natnre, | to make public and disseminate as widely 
that the word or term “modern” has no | and life of our friends, who are simply | as possible a knowledge of the shameful 
real connection with the subject. living in another condition with all their | conduct of Mrs. Williams, who cheated 

“Modern” thought has permeated every | mental faculties unimpaired. the Parisians awfully by her alleged me- 
ER z cee ee world, but the orig- diumship for Ruben, which was 
nal basis of all religious or scientific be- roved to be nothing but fraud and imposi- 
isl dates back to the infancy of man, in| | WHERE ARE THE CHILDREN? ation. s 
omens, were enacted before the appiar. |, TO THE Enron: It is very gratifying | vestigating the science of Spiritualism to 
ance of man on the earth, and it isonly |‘ Me be able to inform the readers of | eiye an accurate account of all that we 
because of his duilness of sight and un- | 97 most valuable paper that the cause | See and hear; and I swear to the truth of 
derstanding, that they were not sooner dis- of Spiritualism is progressing in New the facts stated in these papers, and of 
covered, and proper deductions made from | XOT% Oity. Good work is being done at | which I was a witness 
them. all tbe halls and good mediums never did Yours tauly, 

Spiritualism is not in fact a religion, | eer work than now. For the past few ©, MOUTONNIEZ, 
bnt rather is it a belief in the occurrence | Weeks 2 sort of burnishing process has been | Late Professor of French in Chicago. 
of phenomena according to natural laws, | S018 om. but the result bas been only | Paris, France. - n 
and the potency of this phenomena for the |‘ make pure gold the brighter. I very 
betterment of man depends on its reason- | PUCH regret that at all theSpiritualist meet- 
ableness. It wou!d not be proper t» claim ings there is such a dearth of children. 1 
that there could be any benefit accruing sometimes cry out: ‘Do you seekers after 


back to their injury any spirit, and the 
thought is materialistic rather than Spir- 
itualistio, 

If you please, it may be admitted that 
Spirits have the power to communicate 
with the people of this enrth, but it must 
at the same time be admitted, that these 
communications can only be interpreted 
or understood by a comparatively few peo- 
ple usually known as mediums. 

The logic of Mr. Harding’s argument 
would be equivalent to this, that whereas 
a line of communication has been estab- 
lished between the two conditions of life 
material and Spiritual, we should not avail 
ourselves of this communication, but wait 
until some new law should be enacted that 
would switch us individually onto the line 
of communication; in other words, change 
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THE REFORMER. 
Br W. B. 
The wise men met him on a day, 
With dreams to sell for walting earth, 
With laughter light, they heard him say, 
“Mankind shall win a better way, 
And al! enjoy the highest worth!” 


"What would you take from us," they sald, 
Rob us of what thro’ years we won? 
Teach all the mob on us to tread?" 
And each in anger shook bis head, 
"Such madman's talk shall soon be done!" 


Alas, for stupid souls called wise, 
They cannot see life's dream of good, 

Must be for all like summer skies, 

And help the race from ill to rise, 
Close clasped in noble brotherhood 


WHAT ARE THE FACTS ABOUT SPIR- 


AUSTIN. 
Connellsville, Pa. 


THE PARIS SCANDAL. 


To THE Eprror: I forward you by 


"PHILOS." 


from phenomena unless it was i this great truth have no offspring?" If you 
case the result of spirit ANa 1n have is not this great revelation right for 
their effort to reach the people of the them to receive as well as for you? In 
tworld. Boston the young as well asthe aged are in- 
Very absurd and unreasonable have structed, Where are your children on 
been many of. the manifestations at- Sunday? Do you know that it is to your 
tributed to spirits, but no doubt this is children we are to look for future medi- 
frequently beeause the line of communica- 5 JENNIE PorrEn. 
tion has not been perfectly established, 103 E. 26th st, New York. 
and n nion xp om results are always 
unsatisfactory. It has been believed for 
ages that the people of this world are des- Ponnan TO. DEPARTED WORTR. 
tined to a life or condition on the death of Passed through the change called death, 
their body which, does not interfere with | July 9, 1894, Valentine Kropp, aged 52. 
their ability to think; and a Spiritualist | He was a freethinker and Spiritualist, who 
believes that under certain conditions | hud received proofs satisfactory to his 
these thoughts may come back to the | reason of the continuity of life, of friends 
earth and be coguized or understood by | who passed away from his mortal vision. 
some people, usually called mediums. To him death was not a grim monster, 
__ The above thoughts were penned some | but the gentle messenger that soft!y comes 
days ago, with the intention of adding | to free the spirit from the worn and tor- 
Some suggestions which it has seemed to | tured body. 
would be worth considering, butanar- | I knew Mr. Kropp intimately mere than 
in Tue JOURNAL of November 24th | twenty years. He filled the position of 
i induced me to change my original in- | engineer at the shops of the Connellsville 
tention and discuss for a moment the | Machine and Car Company. He was one 
uestion suggested. On page 318 of THE | of the world's workers, He lived not off 
L is a very excellent paper headed | the labor of others, although suffering 
ight?” ‘This paper is written in | constantly from the effects of an incurable 
commendable spirit that every | disease contracted in childhood. He was 
f Toe JounwaAL has no doubt | cheerful, patient and quick to sympathize 
rested in reading the article, | with and relieve the suffering of others. 
agreeing with the deductions of | Rejecting all creeds he believed in the re- 


ether 
author or not. Without pretendin 
L i m th D SM; Ubi 
ji 


rately from this write 
to be that itis not right 
ediums for the purpos 


| he loved little children. 
doing 


He thought a man shou 


‘fearless 
rei Des 


is conduct and not 


ligion of humapity. He loved flowers and 
believed in 

good and deemed it the greatest 
d for human beings to help one anoth- 
d be judged 

his creed, Calm- 
} ons 
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the formula for making Scott's 
Emulsion has been endorsed by 
physicians of the wholeworld. No 
secret about it. This is one of its 
strongest endorsements. But the 
strongest endorsement possible is 
in the vial strength it gives. 


Scott’s 
Emulsion 


nourishes. It does more for weak 
Babies and Growing Children 
than any other kind of nourish- 
ment. It strengthens Weak 
Mothers and restores health to 
all suffering from Emaciation 
and General Debility. 

For Coughs, Colds, Sore Throat, Bron- 
chitis, Weak Lungs,Consumption, Blood 


Diseases and Loss of Flesh. 
Scott&Bowne, N. Y. All Druggists. 60c. and $1. 


Other Essays. 


Science and a Future Life; With) Bars AND ta 


Born a Genius 


Disease Threatens to Cy 
Short a Noble Career 


But Hood’s Sarsaparilla Restores 
Qood Health. 

Lille May Bentley is an accomplished loe. 
Uonist and natural born speaker of only 12 yen 
of age. She is the only child temperance leet. 
urer before the public. Her genius, howarar 
did not exempt her from an attack of a diens 
of the blood. Her own words best tell the story, 
* C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 

“I heartily join with the many thousands that 
are recommending Hood's Barsaparilla. I hy; 


been troubled from infancy with gatherings jy 
the head. 1 was ee to leave school upon 
the doctor's advice. He thought it was the oniy 
thing to save my life, but I 


Continued to Crow Worse, 


I was persuaded finally by a friend to try Hood, 
Sarsaparilla. Tho use of one bottle acted ef. 


Hood's: Cures 


fectively upon the blood and I began tolmproye, 
After the use of three bottles the 

eeased and I am cured of my former trouble, | 
owe my life and will always remain a true friend 
to Hood's Sarsaparilla.” LILLIE MAY BENT. 
LEY, Shelbyville, Indiana. Get HOOD's, 


om 
Hood's Pills act easily, yet promptly and 
efüciently, on the liver and bowels. 25e. 


Works of 
Hudson Tuttle. 


Studies in the Outlying Fields of Modern 


Science. | 
This work essays to utilize and explain the vas 
array of facts in its fleld of 5 4 
hitherto have had no apparent connection, by 
referring them to a common cause and from - 
them arise to the Inw and conditions of man’s 
spiritual being. Pp. 252, Price, $1.00. 


Religion of Man and Ethics of Scierce. 
Bellef In the divinity of man and his | 
progress ie the foundation of this book. Pp. 3%). 
Price, $1.00. 


Life in Two Spheres, 
In this story the scenes are laid on earth and In. 
the purpose of presenting the spiritual philoso- 
hy and the real life of spiritual beings, Pp, 
43. Price, 50 cents. 


The Convent of the Sacred Heart, 


25 cents. 


From Soul to Soul, 
By Emma Rood Tuttle. This volume contains. 
the best poems of the author, and some of the 
most popular songs with the muslo by eminent 
Som DOREM. Beautifully bound, Pp.225, P 


The Lyceum Guide, 
For the Home, the Lyceum, the Societies. ; 
collection of Musio and Songs, Golden 
Recitations, Choral Responses, Memory 
Paniamentoy Rules, Phystoal Colture, 
thenics, Marching, etc., for organizi 
ducting Lyceums, By Emma Rood Tuttle. 
pages large octayo, beautifully bound to 

in. Price, 60 conts. 4 


All books sent postage free, - r 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF 


The Religio-Philosophical Jounal 


The Independent Pulpit 


A Liberal monthly, devoted to th 
tiful and the good In science, phil 
J.D, SHAW, Editor and Properli 
Terms, $1.60 n yenr. 


By MRS, EMM: 


This story is fall 
aby. Its author is 


AOTESNG 
APAONE 
14. Co dat wl EEA 
THE PATCHWORK QUILT. 
Minx L. Urron. 
al grandma's patchwork quilt, 
LL she was little like me, 
"D arn't the pleces small, 
pi tbe Mitohes "most too fine to see? 
know how my grandma had to do? 
wy (his way: Every day at school, 
aod over she sewed a square. 
yuan tbat the funplest rule? 
then vacations at eight o'clock, 
when breakfast was over and dishes done, 
| gie bearth brushed up and the chickens fed, 
ye prapsa number of errands run, 
phe satin this little chair 
Ope patchwork cushion pink and blue, 
je for an hour by the clock. 
{pink that was pretty long, don't you? 
qi iprigey plece was like n dress 
qhst she had for Sundays or company came, 
yu she bad a sunbonnet like this, 
Misrufled tier just the same, 
qhiewith tbe rosebuds, pink and white, 
Was like Aunt Charity Holcomb's gown, 
jpitbislovely buf with orange stars 
gpélittie balf moons of blue and brown 
gia plece of prest-grandma’s stocking bag, 
hat hung on the arm of her bigh-backed chair, 
pid grandma darned the stockings, too— 
Yes, Indeed, every single pair. 
Euibrnmys, " Twas the only proper way 
Tobriog little girls up," and she fears 
fall’ much regret “my shocking lack 
Of useful knowledge in after years.” 
F gibei teaching me to sew and darn 
And set my stitches even and fine, 
pat l'm sure Lcouldn't stand it to sit 
Vig and sewing from eight to nine. 
gua minutes is awfully long; 
Tien oh, how long must an hour be! 
ibiak they've stretched out someway since 
Thetime when grandma was little like me. 
—The Farmer, 


A FRENCHWOMAN ON AMERICAN 
EDUCATION, 


Mae. Th. Bentzon during her lare visits 
j the United States was especially im- 
spesed with the place taken by the 
‘Women's College, and by the American 
"amem of co-education of the sexes. Like 
most Frenchwomen, Mme. Bentzon is 
bmadminded, and often when she came to 
Milisise she remained to praise in the Re- 
edes Deux Mondes. She was delighted 
Mihthe “feminine annexe" to Harvard. 
presided over by Mrs. Louis Agassiz, whom 
sMedescribes asa kind of nineteenth cen- 
‘ity Madame de Maintenon, directing the 
Maunjes of an up-to-date Saint. Cyr, and 


diteducation which is, says the French 
Wuloress, so mueh more valuable than 
Pare instruction, What struck their for- 
go visitor most at Bryn Mawr was the 
Hghtof young girls forming part of a bi- 
Ngy class; the more so that the majority 
iu n0 intention of turning their knowl- 
Hg to practical account by becoming 
wiydoctors. Wellesley College, beautiful 
tideven luxurious though it be, inspired 
me Bentzon with a certain repulsion. 
Win effect, she asks, can this four year's 
pjpura 10 & Palace of Ideals make on seven 
girls, esch destined, with scarce 
ion, to earn her own living? 
or the modestsum of £60, the stu- 
quite not only the best of instruc- 
tleada life full of ever recurring 
aures and interests in delightful and 
Surroundings, their library con- 
over forty thousand volumes, pre- 
the College by Professor . 
Cambridge. But after the happ; 
th world 


are men snd 


When a man writes he wants pomp and 


circumstance and eternal space on which 


to draw. If he writes at home he needs a 
stucy or library, and he wants the key 
lost and the keyhole pasted over so that 
nobody can disturb him. His finished 
products are of much importance to him, 
and, for a time, he wonders why the 
planets have not changed their orbits or 
the sunshine acquired a cew brilliancy 
because he has written something by a 
cast-iron method. A woman picks up 
some scraps of a copy-book or the back of 
& pattern, sharpens her pencil with the 
scissors or gnaws the end sharper. She 
takes an old geography. tucks her foot 
under, sucks her pencil periodically, and 
produces literature. She can write with 
Genevieve pounding out her exercises cn 
the piano, with Mary buzzing over her 
history lesson for to-morrow, Tommy 
teasing the baby, and the baby pulling 
the cat's tail. The domestic comes and 
goes for directions and supplies, but the 
course of true love runs on, the lovers woo 
and win, the villians kill and die, among 
the most commonplace surroundings. A 
man’s best efforts, falling short of genius, 
are apt to be stilted, but the woman who 
writes will often, with the stump of a pen- 
cil and amid the distractions above men- 
tioned, produce a tender bit of a poem, a 
dramatic situation, or a page of descrip- 
that, though critics rave, lives on, travels 
through the exchanges, and finds a place 
in the scrapbooks of the men and women 
who know a good thing when they see it, 
whether there is a well-known name 
signed to it or not.—Boston Advertising, 


Another interesting personality on the 
London Times is Miss Flora Shaw, a bril- 
liant Australian woman who fills the 
unique position of financial editor, and 
whose word in her own department is law. 
Miss Shaw is one more instance of the re- 
markable fact that has recently been dis- 
covered by the learned professors of Eng- 
lish colleges, more than one of whom has 
told me with an air of mournful surprise 
that women, in the study of economics, in- 
stead of turning toward those branches 
which would more naturally appeal to 
their philanthrophy or sentiment almost 
invariably choose as their speciality the 
field of finance. Ata dinner made up of 
people distinguished in the scientific 
and literary world Miss Shaw astonished 
the company by ceasing an interchange of 
nonsense with her vis-a-vis to settle a dis- 
pute between two political economists as 
to the respective cost of producing wheat 
in the different countries of the world. 
Perhaps the greatest compliment which 
could be paid her was the fact that both 


willing to accept her as umpire, as 
reputation for accuracy is proverbial, I 
hear Miss Shaw lectures next week and 
will reserve my individual opinion.—Lon- 
don Cor. Inter Ocean. 
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2.290 teachers, of which 577 
1,648 women.—December Review of Re- 
views. 
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"DOBYNS' SURE CURE" 


has heen proven to be the most successful 


ATARRH CATARRH, MEURALGIC and NERVOUS HEAD- 


ACHE REMEDY OF THE AGE. Recommended by such men os Rev, W. H. Milburn, 
Chaplain, U. S. Senate; Elder W. K. Pendleton, late Prest, Bethany College, W. Va.; 
Elder Robert Graham, Prest. Bible College, Lexington, Kv.; Rev. H. A. M. Hender- 
son, Ex-Supt. Pub. Ins, of Ky., now of Cin'ti, O.; Elder T. B. Larimore, Prest Mars 
Hill College, Florence, Ala.; and thousands of others. Absolute Guarantee. 
Only One Dollar Ber bex, lasting over forty days, Address all orders to the proprietors, 
DOBYNS d MITCHELL, FULTON, KENTUCHY, 


BOOKS OF TODAY. 


From Long as the Single Tax reform has been before the public, and many 
Earth's  asare its adherents, its Utopia has only just now been written and 
Center. published Mr. S. Byron Welcome has embodied it in a wonderfully 

entertaining novel, that will be read by millions who find Progress and Poverty too 
abstruse, and will interest even careful students who wish to trace the effect of the re- 
form on social institutions of all kinds, Paper, 274 pages, 25 cents. 


A Modern Will the modern woman, the cultured woman of the future, whose in- 
Love tellect is disciplined and who feels no need of being vine to some oak 
Story. —will such a woman marry? If she does, what will be the result! 

This is the problem worked out in the concrete by Harriet E. Orcutt in “A Modern 
Love Story.” It isa book that will command attention and excite discussion. Square 
16mo., 194 pages; cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


Money We know of no other American book selling more rapidly today than 
Found. Prof. Thos, E. Hill's "Money Found." There are two good reasons 
for it First, the book outlines a great and timely reform in our National Banking 
system, which would bring prompt and lasting relief to all who suffer from present 
conditions. Second, the book is a mine of information on government finance that no 
man whoallows himself to talk politics can afford'to miss. Full Russia, $1.00; cloth, 
75 cents; paper, 25 cents. 
Washington A novel of which the Philadelphia Item well says: The state of the 
Brown, nation and the condition of affairs have all their true reflection in this 
Farmer. wonderful book, and offer food for the reflections of the deepest mor- 
alist of the age. The least that can be said is that the book will makea hit. 326 
pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
Factsand Helen H. Gardener, the gifted writer and speaker, has gathered into 
Fictions this volume eleven of ner best addresses and essays, including her 
of Life. world-famous paper on ' Sex in Brain," and her three addresses on 


Women and Heredity, which were received with enthusiasm at the World s Congress 
“of Woman in Chicago. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 5o cents, 


Amber Brief essays on men and women, troubles and joys, people who bore 
Beads. usand people who cheer us, by ''Amber," whose name is a household 
wherever the Chicago dailies are read and whose words deserve to go tenfold 
story of Chicago, by a well known writer whose identity 
not yet at liberty to disclose. The book is a pow. 

ouble standard of morals for men and | 


i» =~ 


be foreseen by a man of high intelligence, if | University, sets forth the need of educated 
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Paris, and adds: "No person in possession 
of his senses could be present ata séance 
of hers where conditions were in the slight- 
est degree propitious and doubt the genu- 
ineness of the phenomena,” Then the 
conditions were not propitious at 46 Rue 
Hamella, Paris, on the evening of October 
31, for the evidence 1s conclusive that the 
woman practiced fraud, and Tne Jour- 
NAL could not honestly ignore the fact. 
Light of November 24th contained a 
declaration signrd by thirteen of the six- 
teen persons who were present at the 
fog of Cairo. ‘The climate of Egypt is séance “and by some official personages 
such that as soon asthe repair of the great whose names cannot be given.” In this 
protective works of the ancient Egytians declaration which goes into details, the do- 
became neglected, the sand invaded the | ings of the medium are characterized as 
country and did more damage than a for- | efagrant impostures" that “have nothing 
elgn invader. i F 
——— in common with veritable spíiritualistic 
MAGAZINES. phenomena which one ought to be able to 
Among the attractions of the December | test in a serious and straightforward 
number of The Chautauquan is a Turkish | manner." The exposure was by friends 
story entitled "the Lost Friend.” It deals ^ à 
with a man's revenge for a thoughtless and not by enemies of Spiritualism, and 
the well attested circumstantial accounts 


speech made in childhood and the heavy 
punishment meted out for this long cher- | published in the able English Spiritualist 


esied by Ezekiel, that Egypt was ever 
after "the basest of kingdoms." It can- 
not have been so, as it was in a flour- 
ishing condition subsequently when con- 
quered by the Persians, and it was again 
an important kingdom under the Greek 
Ptolemies. It has undoubtedly seen many 
vicissitudes since its conquest by the Ro- 
mans and has never since occupied the 
prominent position ıt formerly had done. 
The destruction of all its ancient cities is 
remarkable, but much may be ascribed to 
change in the conditions of civilization, 
and even to human caprice, Cities in In- 
dia have suffered much the same fate as 
that which befell Memphis, which was de- 
stroyed to furnish material for the build- 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


[AI books noticed ander this head are for sale at 
Or can be ordered through the office of Tue Ke 
LIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL). 


Baron Kinatas; A Tale of The Anti- 
Christ. By Isaac Strange Dement, Chi- 
cago; M. T. Need, Publisher, 1804. Pa- 
per. Pp.307, Price, 50 cents, 

Chicago of to-day is the scene of action 
of this story in which there js a curious 
combination of love, religion, philosophy 
and modern occultism, in which hypnot- 
ism, telepathy'and electricity play a part. 
The Baron Kinatas who ls the weird ma- 
gician of this brightly told tale, is also ap- 

arently the Anti-Christ of the title. There 

880 much discussion pro and con through- 
out the work on questions of orthodox and 
Unorthodox theology, and of philosophical 
questions regarding man and being, that 
it is difficult to be sure just what the au- 
thor himself believes, but it is evident 
that he has been studying different phases 
of psychical mysteries in regard to their 
effect on the mind, and the story which of 
itself is vigorously told with many thrill- 
ing episodes will awaken thought in many 
minds. 


Egypt in History and Prophecy; or 
Pharaoh Proclaiming ' God. By Robert 


Patterson. Eleventh Thousand. Sorip- | ished wrath. The first article on a series A io MAR 
tural Tract Repository. H. L. Hastings, | of the The Religious Press of the United ES EOE EERE ray xd doubt $3 
Boston, Mass., No. 47 Cornhill. Reissue, | States to appear in the current volume is to the matter. The editorof Lightis very 


cautious in coming to the conclusion that 
a medium practices fraud, yet in the last 
issue of that journal he speaks without 


June, 1892, entitled ‘Journalism in the Methodist 
The Anti-Infidel Library is the title | Episcopal Church" and is written by 
which Mr. Hastings gives to his quarterly | Theodore L. Flood. It is illustrated with 
publication devoted to the “refutation of | numerous portraits, Bishop John H. hesitat! TANT. 
infidelity and to the defence of the gospel; " Vincent, Chancellor of Chautauqna, con- | Pesitation of Mrs. Williams, at the sume 
the union of these two terms being intended | tributes “A Christmas Sermon.”—The | time expressing the opinion that the wom- 
to show that every one who does not re- | Season for December just received, and is | an may be a medium. We will quote his 
ceive the gospel is an “infidel.” "This | full of pretty seasonable designs, and has own words: ‘We are disposed hi 
could be true, however, according to the | an unusual variety of fancy art work that i posed to think 
meaning of the term, only where the gos- | will be of valuable assistance in preparing thatso unblushing a pretender as Mrs. 
pelhad been rejected after it had once Christmas novelties. Almost every kind | Williams may be a genuine medium as 
n eros pina. But how such inflelity as | of eed VE d and decorative well as a heartless cheat, and that her 
this can be removed or prevented by the | work is represented in the newest and ver thle nr - 
peer wact we fail apes EMITE latest designs, and all clearly illustrated contempiible peuloruances mey pe pnly 
haraoh to have been raised up by God | and carefully described, so that even ama- the climax of a prolonged sacrifice of her- 
that His name “might be declared through | teurs may reproduce very beautiful work. | self to spirit performers.” If this be true 
all the earth," and that the prophecies | —A wide variety of topics is treated from | there is additional reason for insisting 
against pt contained in the Hebrew | the scientific point of view in The Popular upon test conditions for all séances given, 
as the one in Paris was, for test purposes. 


Scriptures have been fulfilled, the truth of | Science Monthly for December, The num- 
Christianity would not be thereby estab- | ber opens with an article on ‘‘Athletics for 
lished. If the prophet were acquainted | City Girls," by Dr. Mary Taylor Bissell, 
with the political history of the nation, of | whoapproves tennis and cycling, but es- 
its relation with other nations, and of its | pecially recommends a well-directed gym- 
actual social condition, its near fate could | nasium. President Jordan of Stanford 


“The Calendar of Jewels" is the appro- 
priate name of a new and beautiful daily 
calender for 1895 compiled by Anna Ol- 
cott Commelin and her sister. [t is 12 
inches wide by 17 inches long, made of 
extra heavy fine bristol board. Upon this 
is lithographed. in the full complement of 
twelve colors, twelve children's faces; 


he were essed of vivid imaginution. | men in a way to encourage and stimulate 
Judging from the antecedent circumstan- | all who are fearful abont the future of 
ces, we should say the conquest of Egypt | government and society. An illustrated 
a Nebuchadnezzar was very probable. | paper on "Responsibility in crime from the 
he army of the Babylonian monarch had | Medical Standpoint" is furnished by Dr. 
overcome Judea, and was already threat- | Sanger Brown of Kush Medical College. 
Eg E auol Panaon i eae foret Dr. Feioetion Kaosa Senas The Uni- | eleven of them as cherubs, grouped and 
on the Euphrates. Possibly the prophet | versity as a Scientific Workshop. “The ; 2 
already knew thatthis fortress had already | Chemistry of Sleep is treated y Henry marono in veio à ad LN ba 
fal'en, and that the Egyptian forces had | Wurtz, Ph. D., and there are a biographi- | 7^ ** za large And smperb child's, face. 
great disaster. Jeremiah who was then in | cal sketch and portrait of Prof. Zadoo | The eleven cherubs and the central child 
represent the twelve months of the year; 


the cherubs are voicing to the child pro- 
phetic messages of the event that shall 
trke place in each of their months. The 


having its representative jewel—the Gar- 
net for January, the Amethyst for Febru- 


mond for April, and so on through the 
twelve months of the year; and each day 


hich, from his point of view, could be 
_ The destruclion of the Egyptian 


je wo 


o jus 
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and may interest THE Jou 
it has interi 


Love and Love was with God and l 
was God, i 
through Love and without Love noth 
was made that was made," Lovely 
one of the divine attributes or ‘words’ 
which our world ıs an expression, 
may be an infinity of ‘words’ expr 
by infinite being in other systems of wh 
we can know nothing. Wedo know 
Love is the fulfilling of the law in oun 
This is our great lesson here. Thog 
‘Ohrist was the divine word here, He 

My Father is greater than L Did ll. 
mean by this “I am but one of the won 
spoken by my Father? I represent byp 
one of the words or systems expresied ce 
created by Infinite Being; there is an jy, 
fiuity of others; in this respect my Paths 
is greater than I, but I and my father ay 
one; that is to say I am in full harmony 
with all systems though I represent by 
one, the Love system." Let us understang 
by creation the same that we mean by ey. 
pressing a thought 
as a living thought ever held ir the diving 
mind. As we have almost an Infinity of 
thoughts there may be likewise an infinity 
of divine creations or words. The Ohri 
or Love word ever works or sacrifices blm- 
self in his creation, lifting it to & higher 
life through love, the law of ils natur 
(though sometimes cruel to be kind) we 
say: 


literature has been explored, referring 
either directly or by poetical allusion to 
the jewel for that particular month. -We 


is the Emerald, representative of immor- 
tality, many beautiful.thoughts on this 


Mr. J. O, Woods writes: The follow- 
ments in Vene- | ing extract from a letter 1s novel exegesis 
onlales im- Tux JounAT'S readers | ^Y 


DEC. 15, 


All things were made OY op 


Our universe exi 


“Christ or Love in sacrifice, 
Christ in various form and guise 
Is slain for man from all eternity; 
When we others' sorrows share 
When we others' burdens bear, 
"T'is Jesus still ascending Calvary," 
If you want books for holiday presenti. 
to friends you can obtain them at curren 
prices by ordering from the office of Im 
JOURNAL. 1 
hisp e —— — 
“You wont 
do for mel 


[ 
| 
[ 


You may be an excellent 
servant in many ways, bit 
you say you don't use Pearl- 
ine for washing and cleaning 
— you can't be bright, My 
poor girl, soap takes up j 
time and wears out the 
with the rubbing. No, yo 
not bright enough for. 
Well, the lady is b 
say the least. ELvidentl, 
has had the best of te 
—experience, Ff 
“Yes!” —then y 
ine, ‘No!” 
best begin at or 
friend abou 


Proceedings of the Delegate Convention 
of Spiritualists, Chicago, 1893, pp. 208. 
Price, 81. n 
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wig given à listof books with the 
wr of pages and the regular price as 
gs the te of each. Most of these 
are now; All are in good condition 
homeo them are second-hand 
Ee Ip the list n stands for new; s for 
Phan, We have only one copy of 
Da All these books nre offered at one- 
uy tbe regular price, on receipt of 
Sen any book named in the list will be 
í postpaid. Books that have been sold 
propped from this list every week and 
iy ones Gre added: 
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m Thinkers, Van Buren Denslow, 
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Aural Religion, Max Muller, pp. 608. 
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The Spint of Modern Philosophy, J. 
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The Spiritual Life; H, N. Brown, pp. 198, 
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Humanitarian, Edited by Victoria Wood- 
hull Martin. Vol, 8—July to Decem- 

ber, ‘03, pp. 480, $2.00. n 

Letters on the Laws of Man's Nature, H. 
G. Atkinson and H. Martineau, pp. 399, 
$1.50, n 

No Beginningorthe Fundamental Fallacy, 
W. H. Maple, pp. 166, $1 n 

Outline of Christian History, J. H. Allen, 
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Order of Creation, a Controversy between 
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Tur Most remarkable cures o? scrofala 
on record have been accomplished by 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, This medicine js 
unequalled for diseases of the blood. Take 
only Hood's, 


Hoop's Prius are hand made, and per- 
fecu in. proportion and appearance, 25o, 


Singers, public speakers, actors, auc- 
tioneers, teachers, preachers, and all who 
are liable to over-tax and irritate the vocal 
organs, find, in Ayers Cherry Pectoral, a 
safe, certain, and speedy relief, A timely 
dose of this preparation has prevented 
many a throat trouble, 


— 


If the hair has been made to grow a nat- 
ural color on bald heads in thousands of 
cases, by using Hall's Hair Renewer, why 
will it not in your case? 


CLAIRVOYANT EXAMINATION FREE, 


By Dr. E. F. Butterfield. Beyond ques- 
tion there are hundreds of (so-called in- 
curable) individualsthat could be restored 
to health if the cause and location of their 
diseases were understood and pointed out. 
He will satisfy you he understands your 
disease perfectly, Enclose lock of hair 
with stamp, name and age. 

Address, DR. E. F. BUTTERFIELD, 
Syracuse, N. Y 


Mothers will find “Mrs. Winslow's 
Soothing Syrup" the best to use for chil- 
dreu while teething, An old and well- 
tried remedv, 


Ely's Cream Balm 


WILL CURE 


CATARRH 


Price 50 Cents, 


Apply Balm into each nostril, 
BLY BROS, Warren St. N.Y. 


THE ELMINATOR 


0R- 


Skeleton Keys to Sacerdotal Secrets, 


By DR, R. B. WESTBROOK. 


Profoundly reverent, but thoroughly radical; ex- 
posing the fabulous claims of anerent Judaism nnd 
dogmatio Christinaity, containing many startling 
conclusions never before | dang showing clearly 
the mythical choracter of most of the Old and Now 
Testument stories, and proving that Jesus was 
mainly an lmpersonation and nota person. A gen- 
gine sensation, Price $1.00. 

For sale at this office. 


THE 


Proceedings of the Society fo 
Psychical Research 


which have hitherto been obtalned only by mex -+ 
bers and associates can be procured at tho office 
of THE RELIGIO- PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL ns fol- 
ows, a few copies haying been placed in our hands 


| tor sale. 


Price. 


Vol. IH. Doo. 1895... 01.20 


|| Price, 10 conta. 


"PABULUM OF LIFE.” 


Dr. Greer's "Pabulum of Life" Is composed of Lim- 


»ortánt and essential chemical salts contained tn 
the normal human blood, In proper proportions, and 
supplies the blood Its defictent and normal constit- 
uenta, and ts thorefore chy mically adapted tô the 
upbullding of a robust human frame, and furnish- 
Ing the essential elementa of bone, brain, and muis- 
ole formation, and hence ite appropriate title, the 


PABULUM (FOOD) OF LIFE 


"PABULUM OF LIFE' Is purely akaline, and a 
common-sense remedy for tbe treatment of all dir* 
ones resulting from excess of acid in the system, 
Kuch as Dyspepsia, Rhenimatiem, Cystitis, Cancer, 
Consumption, ete, [t neutralizes the excess of acid, 
arreste fermentation and decomposition, the zen- 
eration of poison gases and corrosive olds, and as 
a remedy it cures when all others fail 

BY MAIL, £107: six packages for $5.00. 


Dr. R. GREER, 
127 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Works of Instruction in 


HYPNOTISM, 
MESMERISM, AND 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


How to Mesmerize. By J. W. Cadwell a practi 


eal and experienced;operator. Paper covers, Price 
$0 cents. 


How to Maguetize, or Magnetism and 
Clairvoyance: By J. V. Wilson. Paper covers. 
Price 25 cents. 


How to Mesmerize. å manual, By J. Contes 
Ph.D. Papercovers. Price 0 cents, 


The Iljüustrated Practical Mesmerist. By 
W. Davey. Stiff board covers. Price 75 cents. 


Human Magnetism: Its Nature, Physi- 
ology and Psychology. Its uses a» a remedial 
agent, and tn moral and intellectus! Improrement, 
etc, By Dr, H. 8. Drayton. Cloth, Price 75 cents. 


`z 
Hypnotism: Its History and Present De- 
velopment. By Frederick BJornstrom, M. D, Au- 
thorized translation from the Swedish, by Baron 
Nils Posse, M. G. Paper Covers, Price 50 cents. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, at THE RELIGIO 
PHILOSOPHICAL JOURNAL Office. 


The Salem Seer. 


Reminiscences of Charles H. Foster, 


GEORGE O. BARTLETT. 


Contains an acconnt o the life and wonderfu 
powersof this famous medium, who was an Intimate 
friend of Bulwer and gave that novelist the mysd- 
cn) elements of his “Strange Story," This can 
readily be be!leved after examining tbe reports of 
his experiences with Investigators which read Uke 
tiotion but are vouched for ns facts. 

For sale at the oMice of Tue RELIGIO-PHILO 
SOPHICAL JOURNAL, Cloth, $1,00. 


Herbert Spencer's 


SYNTHETIC PHILOSOPHY. 


By B. F, UNDERWOOD. 


An essny road before the Brooklyn Ethical Associ- 
ation, with report of a discussion of the essay, A 
pamphlet of 12] pages. 


A 


“MIND, THOUGHT AND 
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expression and to be subjected to indepen- | said would always be highly valued by 


IGI = @PHIGAL- dent criticism in the “Open Court” and} him and his as an embodiment of the 
Í : aN editorial departments. Will our friends | warm regard and appreciation of € ardiff 
PHL sSIOURNAD make an effort now near the close of 1894 | friends. Having to make a night journey 


to obtain new subscribers for Tne Jovn-|to London in order to answer a call to 
NAL, and will old subscribers who are in | serve as juryman on the following day, 


-- 


Founder and Editor, 1865--1877, 8. B. JONES. 


arrears do justice to themselves as well as | Mr. Morse bade us good night. 
Editor 1377-1892, -+ =- John O. BUNDY. 


to THE JOURNAL by remitting what they 


PUBLISHED AT 92 LASALLE ST., CHICAGO owe to this office, and thereby enable us to It is remarkable that every time an ex- 

B. F. UNDERWOOD. Publish = d Edi make the ends meet and to lap over nicely | posure is announced there is a rush of peo- 
AR, C EE tor, | 08 the right side? le who try to prove that it is no exposure 

SARA A. UNDERWOOD, Associate Editor. p try I p 


at all, because they have some time or 
other found that particular medium gen- 
uine, and the consequence is, confusion! 
It would save a lot of trouble and a great 
deal of unnecessary correspondence if writ- 
ers would confine themseives to the séance 
complained of, instead of arguing that be- 
cause they had a genuine séance years ago 
therefore the medium could not be play- 


————————————————— 1 . " - 
_ Entered at the Chicago Post-office a» Second-class Ella Dare writes: Through manifesta 
fail Matter. tions of many years, one of the most pro- 
TERM UBSCRIPT nounced that has come to me, is that of a 
SONS ud luminous atmosphere that, for the time 
One Copy, | Year,..........- rrr $2.50 3 eT , 
Ine Copy, 8 i£onths,... Lesen 1.26 | pervades all things about—a brilliant, pal- 
Single Copies, 5 Cents. Specimen Copy Free. pitating light that bathes earthly objects 
———————— PP Í ; a 
DISCONTINUANCES.—Subscribers wishing Tng | în unworded radiance, and scintillates 
Jounna stopped at the expiration of their sub- | with rare brilliancy. It is often succeeded, 
scription should give notice to that effect, other- | by vaporous mist that clears again and |. s z : : : 
ses "e Eres will consider it their wish to again, always giving way to the light sh e 9 eat $ the lees C aee 
ed. s , > F i > ny. 
ee which grows more and more pronounced. A ris Always i go s: ie ke 
«EMITTANCES.—Should be made by Post-office | 4 feeling of indescribable peace accom- posers, calling them a sorts of names, 
Money Order, Express Company Money Order, ¢ | and giving one the impression that it is 


i i festution—a lightness o 
Registered Letter, or draft on either Chicago or | P&Dies this mani ae ; 
oi York. spirit and buoyancy which mounts into tar worse to detect fraud than to becaught 


! "Pavo " : G 
g2 Do Not Send Checks on Local Banks consciousness of great power. This force, fraudulent!—J. Frazer Hewes, in The 
Ee ea > "| m P c 
All letters and communications should be ad | Whatever it may be, is exalted in charac- Two Worlds. 
dressed, and remittances made payable to B.F. | ter, and uplifting in effect. The day may 


Occasionally it happens thattwo men, 


UNDERWOOD, Chicago, N), be dark and dreary, but the beautiful folalBirauzers to each oiber aud 
t f C > D 3 
Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agateline. | light, soft, yet vivid, irradiates the room | à. not MESI a d ESA uini e 
Reading Notices, 40 cents per IIne. with its splendor, Atsuch times external x - ze 


rd & Thomas, Advertising Agents, 45 Ran are so much alike in physiognomy that 
Lo ph3 y 


E .| breathing is quiet, placid. subdued, giv- 
Aolph Street, Chicago. All communications rela 1 (P . (E x my. : : zm : 
ive to advertising should be addressed to them. ing way to the condition of inte-ior breath- thev are mistaken for one another even by 


AUG ing, which stirs the soul-forces to their DEI ENT ii aed ne it 
THIS PAPER |S A MEMBER OF THE CHICA inmost centers. The outer world is set i : de ae tee 
PUBLISHER'S ASSOCIATION. Presbyterian Church, Chicago, thus closely 


resembles Mr. W, Apmadoe, a professor of 
music in this city, and many amusing 
stories are told of the consequences of the 
likeness. Dr. Barrows presided over the 
World's Congress of Religions during the 
Columbian Exposition, and some of his 
most intimate acquaintances, having seen 
him in that position, seriously compli- 
mented Mr. Apmadoe on the dignity and 
tact with which he presided there. Not 
long ago Mr. Apmadoc was engaged ss a 
soloist at a concert of which Dr. Clarence 
Eddy, the organistat Dr. Barrow's Church, 
was theorganist. 'They had not met be- 
Mr. J. J. Morse is one of the mediums | fore, but Dr. Eddy rushed np to Mr. Ap- 
and representatives of Spiritualism, who | madoe and shook hands with him, under 
during a long public advocacy of this | the impression that he was his pastor, ob- 
philosophy, has commanded the confi-|livious of the absurdity of theiden that 
dence and respect of all who have known | Dr. Barrows, who is not a singer, should 
Our able English friend and contributor | him or have known of his work. Says | be occupying the position of soloist. Dr. 
to the columns of Tue Jounnay, Mr. | The Two Worlds of November 16th: | Barrows appears not to have known until 
Thomas Powers, writes: “Sorry to bear | Mr. J. J. Morse, who has been associated | recently of the existence of bis “double,” 
through our mutual friend, Brother | with Spirituslism in Cardiff for the | and therefore we suppose Mr. Apmadoc 
|. Church, that Tue JOURNAL isa heavy | greater part of twenty-five years public | has usually been the recipient of the atten- 
financial burdento you. {do notsee why | advocacy just completed, being here in | tions attendant on cases of mistaken iden- 
you could not justly make appeal for|fulfillment of an engagement on October | tity. The resemblance although great is 
help as in the case of Light which is pub- | 21st and 28th, opportunity was taken, in | not so perfect in their likenesses, which do 
lished in this country and which has 4 | the form of a conversazione at St. John's | not give the color of the hair, eyes and 
sustenation fund and makes an annual| Hall on Wednesday, October 31st, to tes- | complexion. These features as well as the 
appeal which is very fairly responded to. | tify the appreciation of Cardiff Spiritual- | figure, gait, voice and manners are said to 
With best wishes for success in your la- | ists for Mr. Morse's- work. Mr. E.| be so much the same in the originals as to 
boriousand important work, most faith- | Adams, President of the Society, said: | deceive the most intimate friends. We 
fully yours.” We thank our Engiish |*"With consistent devotion to the claims | have no doubt, however, that if they were 
friend for his interest in Tne JOURNAL | and conditions of his vocation, and with | brought together the points of difference 
which is indebted to him and to other able | signal ability, Mr. Morse (veritably hand | between them could easily be detected, as 
writers largely for its commanding posi- |in hand with his illustrious guides) has | is the case even with twins, although 
tion and influence among thinkers. It} held our banner aloft, and during the | when apart they may be mistaken for one 
gives us pleasure to say that a few of our | quarter of a century of faithful service | another. 
subscribers have kindly and considerately | now completed, has proclaimed the mes- 
‘acted in anticipation of Mr. Powers’ sug- | sage of the spirit people with resistless| E. writes: Your correspondeut Thomas 
_ gestion. Should others be disposed to help | force and masterful ability to countless | Harding suggests that we ought not to 
while THE JOURNAL is passing through | thousands of listeners in various parts of | call spirits from their happy abode, that 
‘This prolonged and terrible business de- | the world, and enlightened the mental and | we shall suffer if we do. I rather trust 
pression, their aid will be gratefully ap- | spiritual darkness of hearers, as we are | there are two sides to that as to most other 


aside and for the time, ceases to be, whilst 
the reality of the inner-world rises within 
Tre JOURNAL does not publish a list of | the consciousness and reigus as absolute 
the mediums of the country, but inquiries | truth. In the light of this oft-repeated 
from those who are investigating the pbe- | manifestation the thought presents itself 
nomena of Spiritualism will be answered | to me that in this change, which we call 
and such information given as may aid in | death, the out-breathing of the physical, 
Steering clear of those known to be trick- | may be the in-breathing of the real and 
sters. At the same time every séance | spiritual, and that instead of passiug 
© should be judged by the phenomena pre- | through the “dark valley," the freed soul 
sented, under test conditions, without re-|enters the light of the larger life, where 
gard t»-previous experiences. We refer to | the personality commenced on earth, may 
. the séances of professional mediums. The | perfect its own possibilities. 
| phenomena in the home circle, where sus- 
picion and skepticism as to the medium's 
honesty are precluded, are, when possible, 
the most desirable and generally the most 
satisfactory. 


iv 


| behalf of the members of the Society, | their mark, in the visitor’ 
asked Mr. Morse to accept, As a slight | arethey all unselfish, - 
t| token of their persona) regard, and of | some goud and pes iv. 


ated and acknowledged. The con-|conviuced, not only in the body, but out | things. Sometimes the spirits seem to 
nce. r is assured, and as | of the body siso,” Speeches were made | wish to come. They come in crowds, all 
secure i ice | also by others. The President then, on | anxious to enter their names, or at ast 


prised to find that he way gy 
unseen one had stepped it; ai a 
begged me earnestly to "zo on 
tales," and later telling how the A 
tors had treated the women d 
gone days, he slapped his hand dows 
an emphatic gesture and €Xclalmed, ng 
that again!” A few days ater d 
came again and thanked me earen) g 
the information I had given him: 
had passed out of this life Just whee 
mind was awakening and that besi 
much interested in the progress of thasne 
There is evidently reciprocity Deluge a. 
the two worlds, seen and unseen, so (rad 
accept favors from some who ap kag 
enough to come and minster to ogrgs 
we can return the kindness by bo 
ourselves ready to help some other beii 
on his upward way, Our thoughtandggs 
conversations seem to help them ony) 
perchance hinder them. This sa saim 
thought that perhaps even our unspoka 
thoughts may have a far reaching leng 
ence for good or ill, 


livio mai 


z 


Honest mediums have nothing wia 
itisonly just to them that fraudulgg) 
practices, which would discredit all | 
diumship if permitted to continue shoud) 
be rigorously stopped, that genuine mags 
umship may flourish and not be chosi 
with the foul growth of imposture M 
Spirilualists keep their own ranks 
they silence their foes...... We simpy 
open our columns to the testimony for 
against, readers must judge accordingii 
the weight of evidence, We have lr 
quently uttered warnings against prom 
cuous séances, and continually urgedibit 
good conditions ought to be malo 
Sitters and mediums alike are blame 
worthy for not insisting upon satistaotor 
surroundings, bas apparently expenieny 
alone will compel people to learn th 
lessons.—The Two Worlds, r 


Mr. S. T. Pickard's “Life and Letterso 
John G. Whittier” will be published very 
shortly. This is the authorized biography 
arranged for while Mr. Whittier was live 
ing. Mr. Pickard was closely connect 
with him, enjoyed his full confidence, 
was entrusted with all available materla 
for his life. This is a work which the 
lovers of Whittier will welcome with sinai 
cere gratitude. The book is in two Yok 
umes, is embellished by seven etched 
traits and views, andis printed In the bes 
style of the Riverside Press. 


Passed to the bigher life November 
24th, Dr. William Britten of Manchest 
England, in his seventy-second y 
notice of this worthy man from the 
his devoted and bereaved wife, 1 
woo late for this issue, will appear in T 
JOURNAL next week. 


TRUTH WEARS NO MASK, BOWS AT NO NUMAN SHRINE, SEEKS NEITHER PLACE NOR APPLAUSE: SHE ONLY ASKS A NEARING. 


\eqnuisHED 1865. 


Haider's Announcements, Terms, Ete, See Last Page 


A NEW YEAR. 
By G. B. STEBBINS. 
WHAT HAS THIS CLOSING CENTURY BROUGHT? 


HAT WILL THE TWENTIETH CENTURY BRING? 

} Can it be that this nineteenth century is almost 
Hone? Figures surely point that way, and so do 
meother signs. Here in Detroit, not so rushing a 
ly as Chicago, some competent women have 
red a Twentieth Century Club. Coming out of 
oh last Sunday morning, with a gravity becom- 
a staid person of Puritan descent, an accom- 
ised lady met me with a pleasnt word and a so- 
flair and gave me circulars of a course of illus- 
led lectures under the-auspices of this Club and I 
anked her and asked about her family. The 
irch was a heterodox place and Puritan days are 
m, so nothing better could be expected on the 
bath. Well, we can dispense with the grim so- 
itty of an old-time Sabbath, but I do hope we 
all hold-on to the beautiful steadfastness of those 
one times. 


What has this century brought us? It has brought 
[Euch a development of inventive genius in me- 
anism and art and science as no five centuries 
ler brought before. The locomotive, the steel 
imship, the telegraph and telephone, electricity, 
pld transit of goods and people and news, making 
ë whole world neighbors, making World's Fairs 
sible, and so opening the way for peaceful arbi- 
ion in place of wars. Skill and rapid processes 
Mustry have brought books and articles of use- 
omfort and of taste and beauty, once the exclu- 
l y of the rich, within reach of the people. 
[new flood of precious metals and the great im- 
ements in mechanism have greatly increased the 
i's material wealth, and private fortunes have 
e enormous, yet the wealth in the hands of the 
ha also largely increased. 

it, discontent and agitation on social and in- 


lux 


e good will come. 

of the civilized and Chris- 
ormously increased, so that 
tions become bankrupt and 


‘and vice is breaking 


scientific research. 
bulwarks of | in nature, how the mind of man operates in his 
“are | body, have been made the subject of wide and mi- 
| nute investigation. 
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gained, superstition has decreased, irrational dog- 
mas are losing their powers: The Reign of Law as 
taught by modern science, is supplanting 
miracles; higher conceptions of man,—his possibll- 

ities dut; relations and destiny—are gaining; the 

great spiritual movement has poured a flood of light 

on the question of immortality, awakening thought, 

pulverizing creeds, and healing stricken hearts; 

psychical research, the atudy of the inner life which 
interblends with Spiritualism, is just opening, rich 

in promise. 

Not ignoring the ills and errors of our age, it can 
safely be said that this closing century is better ‘han 
the eighteenth, or than any like period preceding. 
Never was the world so alive as now, and life and 
freedom mean growth and harmony. 

What will the twentieth century bring us? The 
ending of ‘‘the duel of nations" which we call war, 
peaceful arbitration instead of the awful waste of 
human life and of the hard earned treasures of the 
people. The equality of woman, in rights and du 
ties, in state and church, in family and social life— 
the recognition of that equality will not only end 
national wars but will uplift politirs, purify life, and 
bring benefits untold. 

The reconciliation of strife, and the fraternal rec- 
ognition of aunity of interest between labor and 
capital. 

Not a dead level of entire agreement, but a 
“unity of spirit which is the bond of peace" in our 
search for truth in religion; with the ascendency, in 
the world’s higher thought and literature, of a spir- 
tual philosophy, with ideas of deity, duty, frater- 
nity and immortality as its corner stones, and an 
open door between life here and that higher stage of 
our life after the new birth which we call death. 


A continuance of the growth of inventive genius in 
material things, to meet the varied needs of a higher 
culture, but also a new era now opening of psychical 
science and spiritual research—a study deeper and 
more earnest than ever, of man's inner life and in- 
finite relations. This is but an outline, giving some 
great leading points. This closing year, the near 
close of this century, and the promise of a higher fu- 
ture, may well give us hope and strength to help 
make this brave old world better—not forgetting 
that the only sure way to begin is to make ourselves 
better. To one and all, saint and sinner, a new year 
wise and brave, tender and true, and so happy. 


lawless 


THE MINISTRY OF "CHRIST" TO-DAY. 
By CELESTIA Root Lane. 

How the material universe came to be what it is— 
how the human intelligence had its origin—to an- 
swer these questions has become the ultimate aim of 
How the Creating Power works 


‘is the ineffable God related to the world of 
a question no longer confined to the scion- 
impression has come to prevail that it 


| that is, in 
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the visible world; and our faith affirms 
the immanence of God in nature rather than bis 
separation or isolation from While this isa 
question raised by the intellect, the answer must first 
come through the inner consciousness or spiritual 
There is observable" throughout, the 


nature 


perception. 
contest between mechanical and spiritual methods, 
but with a steady tendency of the thoughtful and 
virtuous to a deeper belief and reliance on spiritual 
facts. Life must be lived on a higher plane. We 
must go up to a higher plane, to which we are al- 
ways Invited to ascend; there, the whole aspect of 
things @yanges. We are not only called upon to 
give up our anthropomorphic idea of God, but also 
our anthropomorphic idea of *-Christ" or our idea of 
the personality of Christ. If we will, once and for- 
ever, separate the word *'Christ" from its Messianic 
connection with the person of Jesus of Nazareth, and 
use the word **Christ" as a synonym for Divine, then 
we bave the Christ-principle or divine energy as a 
working theory of our modern investigation. By 
thinking of divine energy or Christ principle as the 
creating principle we obtain a religious and divine 
centre for our philosophy; our philosophy is at-one- 
ment with our religion; that is, religion with uni- 
versal law behind it; the universal law of divine in- 
carnation—the law of the Christ principle as the 
creating principle—the process of divine energy 
passing into matter and form. Religion then be- 
comes a natural phenomenon; the simple manifesta- 
tion of the divine or Christ in man in its different 
stages of development, in its full development, the 
complete or divine man. 

Divine energy which is intangible and invisible 
expresses itself through organization, though it is 
not the result but the causeof organization. All the 
potency of the universe is resident in divine energy 
which in its highest form we denominate as spirit 
which through its orderly energy on its several 
plenes builds up symmetrical forms. With this idea 
firmly fixed in the mind the discovery of organic and 
physical processes will suggest to the biologist or 
chemist the presence of divine erergy as a creative 
factor or ultimate cause. 

In evolution there seems to be no necessity for in- 
telligent direction of the cosmic process at the be- 
ginning. Certain tendencies or energy in unintelli- 
gent matter itself provide for this progressive devel- 
opment. First occurs a differeatiation of homogene- 
ous atoms in the primeval mist. With the advent 
of motion in the atoms, must have arisen a mutual 
accommodation between them as the result of inces- 
sant collision, if not from inherent tendency. The 
conflict of stronger and weaker forces must result in 
the rule of the stronger. Mutual adaptations take 
place of necessity. Increasing variety of energy 
gives increasing variety of form. Organic life arises, 
and, as a phenomenon of this life, conscious intelli- 

gence. Now we learn what patient periods must 
round themselves before the rock is formed, then 
before the rock is broken, and the lichen race has 
disintegrated the thinest external plate into soil, and 
opened the door for the-remote flora, and fauna, to 
come in. How far off yet is the mollusk? how far 
the quadruped? how inconceivably remote is man! 


-All duly arrive and then race after race of men. It 
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Isa long way from the inorganic to the mollusk; far- | vest gathering of the heart." 
ther yet to Jesus, the complete man, and the preach- | come here to begin this kind of a home, they are| plan and refreshment to the world 
Yet all must fol- | needed, oh, so much! where you are, homes where | work must be carried on until verily ^t 


You need not wait to | brought into the same wealth of ylelg 


— 


log of the immortality of the soul. u 
low, as surely as the first primeval mist is touched | all In them can live and unfold naturally and where | shall blossom as the rose"—not with 


by divine energy. a love so kind and wise shall permit and guide each | as great beauty and exhaling as swem 
little one Into the sweet and graceful putting forth of | material symbol of the divine in msg 


Many forms of thought with which the word : 
"Christ" was once associated have forever passed | all the powers of which he is born possessed. None | come everywhere, each In his own ordes 


away. With their disappearance many notions about | Of these powers are without use, even those which each telling the same wonderful story of 
“Christ” which in their day were valuable instru- | are used so thoughtlessly as to be called evil. They | brings these things to pass. 
ments of human culture, have become obsolete. And | only complement others which are called good, and 
as we must do the work of to-day with the intellect- would, if properly understood in their relations and | wealth-acquiring intelligence of your w 
ual machinery of to-day, it follows that the ministry guided into thelr harmonious working, go very far | disorder and rebellion, new and pertlon 

toward unfolding, without the ordinary friction, the | will stir and ferment and break oubang 


Until this spirit moves with manifesting 


ee m eu ma — u 0s 


of Christ" must take Its place in harmony with that 
sclentific truth und that comparative method which | well developed and well rounded child both in body | off your earth thousands and thousand 


sorrow will weigh down your atmosphen 


€ 
1 ure now supreme Ín the world of thought and action. | and mind. 
4 vOhrist" must be viewed In connection. with all the| Whittier had a high ideal of what a home should | struggle to bear and conquer will be ap 
c new truth which has been discovered respecting na- | be aod he seemed to be always going out in his| both worlds. ‘There is and always wil 
ture, humanity and man; and the help derived from | thought toward the other home and what that would | points from which radiate the healing, the, 
, our ideal “Christ must flow through those spiritual | be like. His conception, though vivid and clairvoy- | power; they focus the divine light and qa 
i forms by which it is found that the psychicai life of | ant of what it would be, came far from being any- | tributing agents and answer as a diffuily 
1 the race unfolds. ~ thing like the real, the true. This he has found out | Sometimes they are groups in some dwelliyy 
The messianic ideal of “Christ” of the apostolic | to be so In his own home going, since he wrote those | sometimes lone persons here and there, 7 


often suddenly discovered or quickly com, 


| ago, With all its attendant fancles, ls utterly vanish- | words: 
front with the rignt word or deed and e 


l ing away never to return; to us to-day *'Christ" can "We might truthfully say that every day is a 
E have no such messianic ministry, because we have no | Thanksgiving day here, because Thanksgivings are | begins to change, and hope and courage 


y God-man with which to associate the idea. Our | constantly being uttered by souls as fast as they | the multitude once more. 
hopes have another form, and our aspirations another | come to understand each experience which the earth- Your age now is marked for great symp 
direction. Even the words ‘Jesus Christ" and | life brought to them, and thus they gather in every generous giving, but it is almost all ot It pa 
"(Christ Jesus," belong to the vocabulary of obsolete | tiny grain and their harvest grows in richness and | face help, given only for that which shall 
terms. Those moulds of thought are broken; for the | beauty. Nothing has been in vain; no tear, no sigh, | in the most easy and quickest way to the cg 
universe presents itself to us a8 à cosmos, or realm of | no pala, no anguish, no smile, no joy, no blessed- | the body. ‘That is good, is necessary, but th 
correlated forces or planes of divine energy, through | ness, no deed, no thought, no desire. All add their | ya) part being the dominant moving forces ! 
which one purpose pulses. Thus, we must Interpret | frultage and thus bring the recognition of the divine | made active and helped to be the ruler at th 
"Christ's" ministry, not with reference to those past | love which guided their lives in those days gone | time, but so often is it left alone or instead th 
forms of thought, but in connection with the truth | now forever, nothing remaining only the wealth | upon the belief of the saving power of the y 
now known and the scientific method now operative. | which was gotten out of them znd is of value in this | Nazareth, another deadening weight, giving. 
Christ must be revealed in nature, in the midst of | other place and home. Do you think it is wise to | only in the souls of a few to any quickening ing 
the universe viewed as a cosmos, and approached | spend too much time in decorating and adorning de- | to rise from stupor or degradation, Nothingay 
from within the individual, for that personal influence | caying walls, in polishing and furbishing fading and | this but a thorough education which shom 
which human life needs for the unfolding of the | perishing surroundings when souls are hungry for proves that the Divine works in aud throw 
Christ or divine life In the Individual. love and companionship, when minds are eager to things with wisdom and love. To-day with p 

a 20 VERD know of the gathered knowledge which has been re- rich in opportunity. The ground is ready lor 
vealed in the ages gone to God's prophets and seers, seed; the laborers, where are they! 


THANKSGIVING MUSINGS. minds that are anxious to learn of all of the secrets Work, and you shall be thankful all days. G 
Br F. P. Nicno1s. hidden in God's store-house and workshop in which uieht A MU 
Sitting quietly in the twilight, after the day spent|yon dwell, and where thousands of minds are in xs = 

H with friends, thinking of other Thanksgiving days | darkness and asleep in regard to what life means or fien 

STITUTES GENIUS? 

i gone by, of friends gone on, of what they might be | what a place of beauty they have been born into, are WHAT CONSTIS D 

thinking, feeling and knowing now, as different from | in ignorance of the wealth they possess, that they By Josern W. DICKINSON, 
ys 


‘our experiences here, these lines from one of Whit- | are heirs of a boundless kingdom, and that they can 


1 Mer's poems impressed themselves upon me as true | have unfailing riches to be found in that mine of| +A genius," says Matthew Arnold, ‘ls oneest 
| eternal depth, the soul of man? Would it not be | with an extraordinary ardor for the pursultot 


of ua all: 
“Homeward we go to Heaven's Thanksgiving, better to make your homes gathering places where | and ‘a true instinct for what ls 
these things could be learned, where each and all | Genius,” says Schopenhauer, “is to 


The harvest gathering of the heart.” 
could be helped to unfold in their natural way, where | what the carbuncle is to the precious W et 


And immediately, in response, as it were, came an living would be simple, unostentatious, adapted only | sends forth its own light, whereas oth 
M E nn outer one, who can tell?) saying: to healthy growth in body and soul, each lovingly | reflect borrowed light." ‘This is the 
: e pencil and paper and we will talk with you. serving, joyously teaching and reverently learning?" | genius," says Margaret Fuller, “to 
Bo doing, my musings turned into the letter or com- . Here I could not withhold uttering my thought: | the crowd by those rays of whose | 
munication which follows: Yes, that would be a happy condition, but there ís | plain.” ‘It is the highest miracle 
"Yes, dear, these lines are true, but with a fuller | so much machinery to living which seems a neces- | Macaulay, “that things which are 
= meaning. Weall go homeward and do find a ho.ne | sity, how can that be re-arranged and set going in | though they were, that the im 
here in a larger sense than before known; while we | this simpler way? mind should become the person 
possess the full enjoyment of what that word means | It could not be done with one turn of a wheel, but | another.” They ‘strike anew,” 
ideally with you, there is one added feature which | if one, two or ten snch homes or dwelling places could | Carlyle, “that deep, mysterious cha 
the larger definition to the word, for we possess | exist and be known where life was thus planned, it | nature..,...which lives in us, 
freedom to be ourselves, to go out in every di- | would be the seed from which would spring many | live......though vibrating wi 
to faa other issues,” than those of 
in this place as well as everywhere else, | There is enough acquired wealth already in your Seneca tells us that “There 
realize that we are created to make the | world to keep all the people content and happy | from tincture of madness.’ 
ves, to complete the unfolding which | and give them time to grow in this way. Some of | must here be taken into o 


"ja 
YA 


h purpose into it | to them if they used it In that direction, to go directly | work with which the 
t always such a | about it. It is concentrated views that hinder so | ness, thinking t 
n any other | many from doing. They become so intent on their | su " 
little bit of 
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] wre of holding them hard to one point which 
| ‘bas taken to heart." ‘Folly!’ Yes! But in 
| sense, oftimes, ‘the wisdom of God is the 
wess of men." We recall, also, in the above 
3lon, the lines of Coleridge: 


"Such fierce vivacity as fires the eye 
Of Genius, fancy-crazed." 


,* 


m again, as to the ‘‘unconsciousness of 
i, says Legouvé, **Genius has its moments, like 
yand like childhood," one says: ‘Io achieve 
pecies of greatness, we must be utterly uncon- 
sof the way we arrive at it. It is not to be 
by ‘malace prepense'...... as well might 
yy taking thought add a cubit to his stature." 
sin key with the aphorism found in Dr. Hun- 
nole-book and quoted by Professor Owen: “No 
| ever a great man who wanted to be one." 
ms also been observed, in the same vein: 
is no man's business whether he has genius or 
work he must, whatever he is, but quietly and 
ly, and the natural and enforced results of 
work will be always the things that God meant 
to do, and will be at his best. No agony or 
rendings will enable him to do any better! If 
ea great man they will be great things; if he be 
man, small things; but always, if thus peace- 
done, good and right; always, if restlessly and 
itiously done, false, hollow, and despicable.” 


skin assures us that, “The whole difference be- 
naman of genius and other inen...... is that 
first remains in great part a child, seeing with 
large eyes of childhood, in perpetual wonder." 
it was Coleridge who first said; «To combine 
thild’s sense of wonder and novelty with the ap- 

neces which every day for perhaps forty years 
rendered familiar......this is the character and 
llege of genius, and one of the marks which dis- 
üishes it from talent." 


The highest genius," says Chapin, ‘‘never flowers 
e but culminates in sympathy with that which 
itin human nature, and appeals to it." Hazlitt 
ires us that, ‘‘There is nothing so remote from 
lily as true genius." But, while thus, in a sense, 
nconscious, another writer observes: ‘As well 
htalovely woman look daily in her mirror, yet 
be aware of her beauty, as a great soul be un- 
cious of the powers with which heaven has gifted 
ñ; not so much for himself, as to enlighten others 
messenger from God himself, with a high and 
y mission to perform." And he adds: ‘Woe to 
‘who abuses that mission!” 
T Lis almost as natural," again says Hazlitt, ‘for 
e Who are endowed with the highest powers of 
human mind, to produce the miracles of art, as 
other mento breathe or move." And he contin- 
; *Corregio, who is said to have produced some 
his divinest work almost without having seen a 
ure, probably did not know that he had doneany- 
bhgextraordinary." It was with this thought in 
üthat Clulow said: ‘The effusions of genius are 
titled to admiration rather than applause, as they 
chiefly the effect of natural endowment, and 
etimes appear to be almost involuntary.” But 
pplause, we ask, to be reserved only for medi- 
ly, or even for talent? Nay! In such a case we 
ld go farther even than Emerson, who says: 
jen we see a soul whose acts are all regal, grace- 
must thank G À thi 


nd pleasant as roses we m 
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in a supreme degree the quality 
''God," we are told, ‘‘will not have 
manifest by cowards.” 
as ‘‘liberating gods,” who shall help to free human- 
ity, if only for a brief hour, from what Carlyle calls 
the ‘‘dark grandeur of that ‘time-element,’ 
man’s soul here below lies imprisoned.” 


of courage for 
his work made 
So shall they be to men even 


wherein 


But, given the endowment of genius, what will 
training, that is to say, education, do for it? This 
we will attempt to answerin the words of Dr. Tem- 
ple, of England, when in his Rugby sermons, 
asks: ‘‘What is the difference that distinguishes the 
musician or the painter from the 
What is it, as one has wisely said, but the long-con- 
tinued discipline of hand, of ear, of eye, 
made all the faculties of body and mind 
to the purposes of art? The man who has no such 
training may have, to begin with, the same natural 
faculties, the same genius, the same inspiration; but 
they have no command over the only means by which 
their fineconceptions can be expressed. And what,’ 
he continues, ‘*is the cultivation which such genius 
always needs? It needs unwearied labor at what to 
another man would seem the drudgery of the art; 
what only ceases to be drudgery because the light of 
genius is always presentin every trifling art. Noth- 
ing can be a greater mistake than to suppose that 
genius dispenses with labor. What genius does is to 
inspire the soul with a power to persevere in the la- 
bor that is needed; but the greatest geniuses in every 
art invariably labor at their art far more than all 
others, because their genius shows them the value of 
such patient labor, and aids them to persist in it.” 
And this, unquestionably, was the meaningof the 
artist Turner, who, when asked for the secret of his 
skill, replied: “I have no secret, madam, but hard 
work." So, in the words of Professor Matthews, 
'Stumping it through England for seven years made 
Cobden a debater. Stumping it through New Eng- 
land for twice seven years trained Wendell Phillips." 
It was in such a sense that Dr. Lyman Beecher, to 
the question, how long it had taken him to compose 
his sermon on ‘The Government of God," replied: 
“About thirty-five years, Sir." It was in such a 
sense that Alonza Cano, the Spanish sculptor, replied 
to one who tried to cheapen his statue, because of 
the short time it bad taken him to execute it: 
«Wretch! I have been at work twenty-five years, 
learning how to make this statue in twenty-five days.” 
So the motto of genius may be said to be, "Labor is 
worship!" For such is their devotion to their art. 
And the saying of Góethe may well apply to them: 
"Like a star, without haste, without rest." Forthey, 
indeed, possess that faculty of patient endurance, 
which, in the opinion of Byron, was even ''better 
than genius." Without it, genius itself, in the lan- 
guage of Burns, must forever ‘‘grope blindly, like 
Cyclops, around the walls of his cavern," and never, 
we may add, will fittingly emerge therefrom: 

And, by the same rule that ‘Mediocrity is not al- 
lowed to poets, either by the gods or men," so, with 
Horace, who is the author of this saying, we reject 
all the mere ‘talent-work’ of genius, as unworthy of 
their high endowment. For their work is, neces- 
sarily, unequal. Even Homer, we are told, at times, 
himself will nod. The Sybil is not always on her 
tripod. The oracle not always is inspired. The 
mind in the lower understanding, rather in and not 
‘the soul, at intervals, alone will speak. The celes- 
‘tial halo has vanished. ‘The spirit seems shorn of 
ms; and the voice of inspiration is mute within 
ul, Well shall it be, then, for the man of 

the raaction from his high and holy exal- 
u That he shall not 
even as “Lucifer 


he 


mere amateur? 


which has 
subservient 


Oni 


re- | satisfied. 
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has always a plaintive expression, and its natural 
language is pathos?” Isit with some such thought 
in his mind, that Edgar A. Poe assures us, that all 
true poetry possesses, what he calls, ~a taint of mel- 
ancholy?" Was it because of this, that Shelley 
wrote 

"Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought?" 

JACK. 
By OLGA ARNOLD 

A few days before Christmas he sat at night by a 

fire that crackled in the fire-place. As he looked 


into the blaze that flared up, sank down and fared up 


again, his large eyes closing and opening slowly, and 
at long intervals, he combed and brushed his thick 
brown hair which Jay in waves on his head; aad fol- 
lowing each stroke of the comb and brush, one hand 


passed over those soft waves that never were pressed 


out. As the fire shone on his ruddy brown face and 
lit it up, he looked into the blaze like one having 
"long, long thoughts.” 

His name was Jack; just Jack. Not belonging to 


a family, he had no name besides. To constitute a 
family it has been decreed that there shall first be a 
union of two individuals by a certain ceremony, duly 
witnessed and recorded; and as this rule had not been 
adhered to by union of 
souls may have existed between them, or silent cere- 
mony had taken place, 
the legal form had been evaded; and so Jack and his 
mother, or Hildreth Lane and her boy, as they were 
and the boy could have 
The other party to Hildreth 
Lane's social offense being dead, Jack was fatherless 
in the natural sense, but society would not forget 
that he was so in the legal sense; and he was looked 
upon as a *'nettle" which had given "offense by the 
act of springing up," although no one could say 
aught against him. No one disliked Jack, yet no 
one had thought of trying to make him happy. 

His mother, long unaccustomed to the many little 
acts of kindness that make intercourse with fellow 
had abandoned thoughts of any- 

thing for her boy beyond the meager necessities of 
life. Fortunately, the people in the community were 
in good circumstances and always had odd jobs of 
work to give out, for which they paid liberally in 
provisions and cast off clothing; and Jack, now 
twelve years old, had for several years performed 
the work given him, and had carried home the main 
part of his own and his mother's means of subsist- 
ence. Nearly every morning he went away from 
home, to work alone and to return alone; and nearly 
every night he sat before the fire, if the weather were 
cold, or by the narrow window if it were warm, and 
for a long while, combed, brushed and stroked his 
beautiful hair, with a faraway look in those slow- 
moving eyes; and what his thoughts were no one 
could guess 

The isolated fellow was wrapped up in himself, 

thoughts, emotions and all; for he had never come 
in contact with the things that invite expression. 
When he began life there was no one who wanted to 
take him, the little polluted and polluting thing, to 
welcome and fondle him, weigh him and comment 
upon him. At no time did any one invite his cooing 
and smiling, the charms with which babes delight 
those in whose arms they lie so helplessly. So Jack 
did not coo much, nor give expression to what was 
in him. Shut up within himself he grew up and had 
for companions the fowls about his mother’s square 
log house, and a dog ot his own, or one belonging 
to a neighbor. There was no variety in his life to 
enable him to make distinctions, or else he might 
have been conscious of the difference between his 
own existence and that of others, and been dis- 


Jack’s parents, whatever 


too sacred for eye witness, 


spoken of, were not a family; 
but a curtailed name. 


beings desirable, 


'w one, he did not live superficially. His. ig 
that He lived deeply and ‘shares LU 


But if he was companionless, and his life — — 
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“A Christmas tree? Well, it’s an awful pretty 
thing, sometimes;" and with sad recollections, though 
cheerful seeming, she described one. 

"Julius Haynes told me that his Ma said she be- 
lieved she'd ask me to come to their Christmas party. 
They're going to make a tree.” 

The mother's heart which had once been tender 
but was now grown almost calloused, gave a bound 
as she asked, “Do they want you, Jack?" 

“I don’t know; Julius’ Ma believed she would ask 
me." 

“Tye seen some happy Christmas times" 
the mother, **but poor Jack! There has never been 
one for him. I've thought it best to keep from him 
the knowledge of happy things in the world, for he 
cannot share them, and to know of them, might 
make him miserable. But this party; the Christmas 
tree hung with presents for all the expectant, happy 

children, and nothing on it for Jack. No; he cannot 
go. My Jack shall not be made to feel unhappy.” 

But Jack was to go. Mrs. Haynes, the tall, gaunt, 
plain faced woman had stood looking out of her 
broad window, thinking of her plans for the coming 
event, and she also thought of settling with Jack for 
the two weeks time that he had given to their corn 
shelling, milling, and making of straw shelters for 
the calves. Then she called Julius and sent him to 
Hildreth Lane's. “Tell her" she commanded, ‘to 
let Juck come to our party Christmas eve; and tell 
her, but not Jack, mind you, thet Santa Claus will 
have something for him." 

Julius delivered the message, and that night his 
mother, having been to the village store, sent Jack 
home with u new suit of clothes, hat and necktie. 
After supper, Hildreth Lane sat looking into the fire, 
feeling that some new good force was suddenly oper- 
ating in the world. In the space of twelve years, 

| herheart had beat regularly and slowly, but now 


rellected 


something had touched it and made it beat faster, 
and she felt almost happy. 
Juck was not much moved, but he was conscious 
| -  1hatsomething had happened. When on Christmas 
eve, he wended his way to Squire Haynes, through 
| the snow, and by the light of the moon that was just 
rising, large and round, he still felt that something 
| had happened. To him, nothing had ever happened 
before. But it was with calm exterior that he stood 
in the long, brightly lighted dining-room which had 
been cleared of its furniture for the play room. He 
looked at the Christmas tree, not as he had looked 
|. into the fire when he brushed his hair, for the fire 
— was old, old to him and he saw not it, but with his 
minds eye he saw,—well what could Jack see in his 
limited sphere?—but as he looked at the tree loaded 
with gifts, dressed with tinsel, colored balls and the 
tiny wax candles, and atthe bevies of happy children 
| that were fast filling the room, which was decorated 
with festoons of holly and cedar, amidst all this so 
new and so beautiful, his face reflected the inspira- 
tion of his soul. The thoughtful, earnest boy with 
his new well fitting suit on, the new light in his 
eyes, born of joy, made a beautiful figure; but all 
‘unconscious of self he stood amidst the dazzling sur- 
roundings. 
"When the tree was being unloaded, and nume 
after name was called, he never questioned whether 
iere would be anything for him. He was included 
this magnificent show of beauty and happiness, 
‘and he would as soon have thought of the sun's 
on the world excluding him, as think there 
ht be no gift for him on that tree. Soona pair 
shining skates were placed in his hands, and as 
‘Haynes saw him turn his great soft eyes lovingly 
, and saw him hug them to his breast, she 
way and said in silence: “Ah, Christ, for- 
T might xs done it pona 


E of offensive and defensive warfare proved to be) r 
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made a distinction between him and all the other 
boys, for that night he was indeed beautiful, His 
wavy, glossy hair, his rich complexion and clear, 
soulful eyes, his remarkable ease and naivete made 
him the center of attraction, 


the club and its uses, but must have Invented i) 
of constructing raiment. Andso ‘we MAY Mug 
or fancy that the good house-wlves of that ays 
time were the first Inventors," constructing 
garments from the raw materlal—fig leaves py 
—nearest at hand, 

In this connection let me state what Is hisori 
evident, viz., that “the production of ralment y 
the basis of all prehistoric arts, as spinal 
weaving lay at the very foundation of the indusa 
arts of the ancients of historic times. Thess 
ning and weaving—are also the basic arte of 
modern system of industry." It was the nocides 
upsetting of Madam Hargrave's spinning-whes) 
the observation of the effects thereof, on the pay 
her husband, that began the revolution in the 
chanical methods of spinning and weaving which 
overturned the whole industrial order, with ai 
its marvelous results, 

It is impossible, probably, to understand the je 
significance of the historic aspect of the evolution 
machinery—or of such history as we have, 
studying that so closely allied, if not inseparable 
ject, viz., the evolution of arms and armor, bok 
its human and biological relations and outcome, 
recent writer on this subject has very forcibly 
logically shown that the inevitable conelüsios 
rived from this line of serious and broad study al 
is that, “The meek shall finally inherit the cang 
As a step in this direction wenow see that the § 
instrument of offence and defence—the club} 
been evolved into the pen, that mightlest of h 
instruments, which sometimes used in the s 
spirit as our ancestors used the club, is still & ng 
humane method of warfare. It also possesses my 
greater capabilities in the direction of tho eibi 

than the club, although both must be considers 
possessing ethical qualities, 
I allude to these things in order to emphasize 
point which, in my judgment, 1s of prime importa at 
and should never be lost sight of, viz, thelo 
view, the tendency of given processes and oltin 
ends, rather than incidents by the way and them 
conceptions derived from the considerations of 
incidents merely, rather than from obseryingl 
processes and ends themselves. Take, for insta 
electricity as a more modern example, Thet 
was, and buta few years since, when it wasy 
sidered as a destructive force merely. It wasi 
mysterious voice of Deity, and an angry Delt 
that, of which all stood in superstitious a 
dread, because of its destructive power. Now 
lightning is found to be the friend aud 
ready and valuable servant of man, if he will 
get in right relations to it. Instead of its 
malignant, death-dealing force, it is seen wb 
reality, ethical in its relations to man, 
And so it is with this other force of ns 
inventive power of man, For “Art (even. 
chanical) is but nature working with the. 
hath made," The evolution of machinery ! 
therefore, in itself, ethical, or else the v 
the universe bear no ethical relations to 
This view can be held while not forgeti 


In “Snatch Partners” and Grab” there was often 
a scuffle for Jack's hand, and when kissing was to be 
done in the games, while some of the boys blushed 
and shrank back, and others did the bold thing only 
to avoid being cailed cowardly, Jack kissed the 
pretty little girls without hesitation and looked as 
satisfied as if he had, with honor, tasted the sweets 
that he had a right to. 

What a transformation there was in him! Who 
would have thought that he could be so handsome? 
But then, no one ever before saw him in new clothes, 
His fine glossy hair 
was never before made to shine bysuch bright lights. 
It made all hearts glad to lookathim. At midnight, 
when the dispersion began, there were many ex- 
changes of ‘Merry Christmas to you;" and above 
the din of the departing sleigh-bells and laughter, 
from many directions, tender voices cried out *'Good- 
bye, Jack.” 

He went home alone through that beautiful moon- 
lit white world; and asleep on his bed and beside his 
new clothes and skates, he spent the remainder of 
the night, still in the enjoyment of that great good 
thing that had suddenly come into his life. Pretty 
lights danced, warm cheeks of sweet little girls rub- 
bed against his own, and from a great tree clothed 
with splendor there were thrown off, as if by magic, 
vast numbers of beautiful gifts, which he and others 
took up with joy. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 


or amidst happiness and beauty. 


THE ETHICAL ASPECT OF THE EVOLUTION OF 
SEP a 


By Dr. C. T. STOCKWELL. 


e 


'That there is reason for the pessimistic view, few 
will deny, especially if the horizon is not a broad one. 
But that this is the only view open to one who has 
the weal of humanity at heart, | cannot believe. It 
ie undoubtedly the case that in every upward move- 
ment of society, whether it be as the result of the 
evolution of machinery, or on other lines, some go 
down. There is no use of denying that there seems 
lo be a residuum, after every great advance,that falls 
to the bottom—at least as far as material welfare is 
concerned. [t is the price—which some say—so- 
ciety pays for progress. But it is clear that this fact 
ls the result of a lack of power on the part of indi- 
viduals to readily adjust themselves to the new order. 
It, however, should. not be, and cannot be said to be 
chargable to the advance per se, And it is proba- 
ble that this very going down—or in other words, 
the law of the survival of the fittest, is the method 
of nature by which the power of adjustment to 
changed, and ever changing relations is developed 
in the race. Nature sets us to the struggle of indus- 
try. She first enslaves us under the dire necessity 
of food, raiment and shelter; and has n purpose in so 
doing. ‘The brain must be built, and man mast gain 
his freedom by its development and use, But while 
enslaving him thus to the first necessities of his be. 
ing, she places in his hands the means of freedom, 

viz: the taculty of invention, This thought should 

be placed over against the charge of cruelty, which 
is sometimes made by our short-sighted sympathies 
in view of what seems to be nature's course. When 
our ancient ancestors were driven out of thelr prim- 
itive, nature-made homes, the caves, they doubtless 
rebelled and regarded the necessity as a great mis- 
|fortune. But the necessity of work, nnd the neces- 


possessed the most, essential quali 
ready adjustment to new relations 
ments,—the displacement would be 
at the worst, certainly not fatal, 
successfully € s hi 
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equitable share of the economic benefits | lowed to quote: "A laboring class (he says) was|crustfrom the hand I loved would be better than 
Pirom the introduction of machinery. But born out of the changes which made modern soclety | much from any other source. 

apstanding this fact, be contends that the lab- | what it iè. But why should the Invention of ma- I was too tired to read or write so I went to bed 
| of benefits have been enormous, and the | chinery, the object of which ls to save labor, have|early und soon fell asleep and dreamed a strange 
bim such as to change his whole relation to | resulted In the creation of a laboring class? The|dream, It seemed I was with a friend in a large 
andthe state, such changes affecting his | meaning of my statement, however, becomes clear | room facing the sunset and on one side of the room 
‘yposition. And he adds: “Itis certainly true | when it is learned that by the phrase “laboring | was a large and beautiful painting of a sunset scene 
Í iibe statement is simply cumulative evidence | class” is not meant a class of men who labor, but a | —a large city on a hill and the sun setting behind 
Tawuthof the view that expansion of labor|class of men who, having no property in anything | the city and the hill, As I looked at the picture a 
p inventions has been equal or superior to any | but themeelves, are obliged to seek an opportunity | strange phenomena took place. Starting from the 
Foment that has taken place—that in those | for working from those who are the proprietors of | right and passing to the left the picture became 
+ ies given to the development and use of ma-| the agencies of production, [tis true that in agri- | illuminated and flashed and glowed like the tops of 
there is found the greatest proportion of em- | culture there had come to be the germ of a laboring | ice-capped mountains when touched by the last rays 
a persons, and that in those countries where | class, but ia the textile Industries, in the hardware | of the setting sun. The glow seemed to illume only 
EXpery has been developed to little or no pur-| industries,—indeed, in all the trades,—there was no | the tops of the towers and the trees just as the sun- 
poverty reigns, ignorance is the prevailing | decided separation between employers and employees, | set would do, but the glow kept wavering, now 
ddon, and civilization consequently far in the | The master and wage-earner worked side by side; | stronger, now fainter, and the waves of light kept 
uU both had served the same apprenticeship; and most | passing from right to left with the same Indescrib- 
e marked increase in the efficiency of labor, is, | frequently the workman was a member of the family | able wavering and rythmie motion that is some- 
foro, One of the most apparent results of the | of his master. And since no great amountof capital | times seen In the aurora borealis. I watched it 
iprefrom hand-production to machine-production. | was required to set up a competing business, the | several moments then spoke to my friend in a pass- 
ar the old system it was possible for a man to| earnings of the master could be at no time much | ing way concerning the picture, when she asked with 
fore {tom forty-two to forty-eight yards of cloth in | higher than the wages of his journeyman. Thepoint| a surprised look: Don't you know about that pic- 
Eur. Now, one man, with the power-loom, can | to be held in mind is that all who had to do with in- | ture?” I replied that I did not, when she handed 
| gre 1,500 yards ina week. There is greater dif- | dustries were workers, and the workers, therefore, | me a vessel filled with water and told me to hold it 
[^ ge between 1790 and 1890—says Prof. Adams— | were able to control the conditions under which they | up before me toward the picture. I did so and 


2 1894. 


| 


between the 12th century and 1790, in all mat- | worked. when the rays of the setting sun came through the 
| mo business procedure. It is, in short, an in- ——— window and fell on the water and reflected on the 
gril revolution, ONE DAY. the picture it transformed it {nto one sheet of shim- 
pila revolution, what of its effect on society? By CARL BURELL. mering flame which had such a strange fascination 


Witte first place let me repeat the statement that| In the commonplace of life sometimes come a| that, involuntarily, as if borne bodily by some un- 
fiscarcely a hundred years since the era of inven- | Series of strange experiences seemingly having no | sen power, I approached the picture till within a 
began, and it was as late as 1806 that Cart-| Possible sequence except in a logical conclusion | very few feet of it when she gave a mocking laugh 
iit perfected the power-loom, which finally | Which seems to evolve itself in common from experi- and said: “I knew it would be so!" 


so!" I was mad. 
gel the catalogue of inventions necessary to the | ences which have nothing in common. dened at myself and dropping the vessel of water, 
uguration of the era of mechanical supremacy, | One day I was drawing shooks with a horse; the | by mere force of will I sprang to the opposite side 
when they began to be used in factories. Up to road was bad and we became tired; I was tired of | of the room, completely throwing off the strange 
füme industrial habits were, and had been for | handling the shooks, and the horse was tired of draw- | spell that had drawn me involuntarily toward the 
sands of years, in a state of almost absolute | ing them; in fact we had much in common, the horse | strange picture. 


iness, The commons, which constituted the |and I. : x * : 2 x 

ai mass of the people, were, as compared with| Work—labor—a very hard thing to define; a cer-| It is very rarely that I ever remember any part of 
fame class of to-day in those countries where | tain effort, a certain action of the muscles and wast- | a dream when I awake, but I remembered this one 
ibinery is most used, poorer, more ignorant, more | ing of the muscular tissue for some material purpose. | in detail as much as I would an absolute material 
perstitious, more debased in every way. = There | For some purpose, Isay, for in the purpose—not in | experience; and its strangeness and vividness made 


tn} Sm i me ask of what cause or causes was this the 
fied that condition of things which resulted in, | the action—lies the secret that determines whether sequence; but I could come to no logical conclusion 


Lonly utter hopelessness, but almost an uncon-| the action is labor—enobling, man-making, soul- from that standpoint. 
hopelessness. If one happened, by any | developing labor—or slavery; degrading, debasing, | But, however, this conclusion evolved itself in my 


ance, to possess and manifest some element of | #nimalizing drudgery. mind: I am really three personalities in one. I 


Tm ! he horse was content to work for food, shelter | ^m an animal; a creature of circumstance; a slave of 
qon, he Immediately became subject to the US environment, Iam also & man—not an animal nor 


f ridicule, and ofttimes severe abuse of his fe].|apd the care usually bestowed upon a working ani- yet a god (that is a spiritual being); a creature of 
It is this picture of hopelessness, that history | mal; but I was not content to work for that. I} snvironment yet able to rise above environment; a 
bis for us, which presents the saddest feature of | Wanted something more; when I was forced to work | creature with desires which au animal cannot know, 
qld system of hand-production. If they knew | for the same as the horse and no more, I was on the | yet ma ae eal irent e - Mii 
lof fear and apprehension, they also knew little | Same level as was the horse; aud UE Hard practical spiritual, M i rial ether mnt: RT = 
Hope and ambition—the two great forces that | environment crushed out the ideal—the man desire | vironment but rather a self-centered will, or better, 
metho energies of men. Imagination was too|—the soul desire—which was supplanted by mere | 4 center of conscience power whose desire is ever 
land weak to see possibilities over the head of | animal desire such as the the horse had, no more or | fulfilled within Itself by its own self-assertion. 


mactualities. It is hard for us to understand | less, no better or worse. E 

fit could be possible for men to thus endure, for 3 3 3 meg: i THE FORCE OF EVOLUTIONARY ETHICS. 

turie iin t 

P. the fatigue of such ineffectual aids to labor | This was an Mis d ia i cd Ro It is true, indeed, that ‘the theory of evolution 

tere tools. Nothing, perhaps, better illustrates | Was a reaction; the man—the soul—reasserted itself | + ines no millennial expectations” for the imme- 

Miference in the average mental status of the| and the man hated the animal in me, which only | diate future, and Prof. Huxley has not emphasized 

s and that of to-day than the perfect content, | made me the more kind and considerate for the | too strongly the importance of human intelligence 
s i h tho animal without me. And I thought; had | and will in effecting moral regeneration. But these 

perp ureomne amend, In, generation ater EE. rcm 7 : are powerful for good only as they are duly trained 

on In all the arts and trades which was uni- I a homo, a companion, love and sympathy, some- and cultivated; only as they rigidly note both cosmic 

to within one bundred years ago, and the | thing more to look forward to at the close of day | and social conditions, and correctly estimate the 

genuity that is called into play, dally, at | than the horse had—more than mere food and | trend and result of all the complex forces which cen- 

ent time. Butin 1760, with the Invention | shelter; some one to work for; some one upon whom | ter upon the life of the individual. It is the great 


Col GEBEN SORES : em at virtue of the evolutionary ethic that it calls man 
s splnning-jenny, all of this was changed, | could bestow the returns for my labor and feel I} | from tho cloudland of metaphysical speculation, 


the Inventions of the power- | was making life bright and happy for some one, be- | nd seeks to enlighten his intellect and guide his 
lamp, che i ing content, as for myself, with her love and grati- steps by appeals to the scientifically ascertained 
ie itil upon | tude; then I could never bo a mere animal. I could | facts of human experience and the laws by which 
aire governed, Back to nature, not in hersta- 
tical aspects, as dreamed by Rousseau and the eigh- 
teenth-century philosophers, but in her dynamical 
and evolutionary aspects, must we ever go for ethl- 
cal guidance, encouragement, and inspiration. 
| To Herbert Spencer, more than any other among 
TOUS the apostles of evolutionary doctrines, we owe the 
logical demonstration of the unity of man and the 
universo which eternally forbids the separation of his 
moral. ‘those conditions out of which his 
| its birth, and to which It is at all 
. No morality in the universe? 
ble in man. Existing in it 


voe 
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THE NEW YEAR. 

The coming of anew year may be considered from 
several points of view. It may be regarded simply 
as the commencement of one more revolution of the 
earth round the sun. the starting point of which is 
arbitrarily fixed at a point to which we affix the title 
first of January; or it may be looked upon as the be 
ginning of a fresh year of the Christian era. The 
year may thus properly be trented as either astron- 
omical or ecclesiastical, although in the latter case, 
as now arranged, the first day of January is not the 
beginning of the ecclesiastical year, which always 
dates from what is known in the church calendar as 
Advent. Noris tbere anything seasonal that can be 
properly nssocinted with the beginning of the new 
your as now celebrated. It falls at about mid-win- 
ter, that is not far from the shortest day, as the long- 
est day is not far from midsummer, The peculiar 
position thus occupied by the new year date isdue to 
the adoption of the Julian reformation of the calen- 
dar which caused the year to commence earlier than 
it had hitherto done. The new year’s festival should 
really coincide with the beginning of spring which 
is the opening of a new year, the return of nature to 

life and activity after the long sleep of winter. 


There has always been a tendency in the Christian 
church, if not to identify the festival of the new year 
with that of Christmas, yet to put one in the place of 
the other, Among the Latin peoples, who represent 
the ancient Romans, the former festival even yet 
retains the pre-eminence, showing the continuing in- 
fluence of old pagan ideas. Among the Teutonic 
peoples, however, Christmas long ago established its 
hold and has ever since maintained it. Christmas 
does in a sense mark the beginning of a new year: 
for, although it is now supposed to mark the date of 
the birth of the founder of Christianity, it has refer- 
ence, in reality, to the ''birth" of the sun-god. 
Ancient astronomers noticed that when the sun sank 
very low down in the winter season, be remained in 
the same position three days and three nights, and 
then began to ascend. The change took place on the 
25th of December, which was thus said to be the 
birthday of the sun, and was observed accordingly 
witb great rejoicings. December 25th was celebrated 
by the Romans, during the early Christian period, 
as the birthday of the invincible sun, Mithra, an an- 
cient deity of Western Asia, whose worship survived 
until the fourth century and who was claimed by 
Constantine as his guardian. 


If the first day of the new year, therefore, has any 
real cosmical significance, it may be taken as the 
birthday of the sun at the commencement of his an- 
nual course through the heavens, in substitution for 
the earlier date which has been appropriated by the 
Ohristian church to itsfounder; although the birth- 
day of Jesus was not known until it had been fixed 
in accordance with certain astronomical data. Thus 
we are told that “at mignight on the 26th of Decem- 
ber, not only does Virgo lie low on the eastern hori- 
zon, while the sun Ís reborn to increasing length of 
days and power, but the Christ star is seen in the 
east, namely, the star Denebola of Leo Virgo, or the 
Sphynx, ithaving been close to this star that the Sun 
of Righteousness rose with bealing in his wings." 

In all this real significance has reference to the 
earth and not to the sun, which runs his ceaseless 
course without change or mark by which ite duration 
may be measured, except, only so far as his position 
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when it will cease to be a home of organic life, and 
the beginning of a new year may remind us that we 
also as earth-dwellers have one less year to run in 
But the most Important con- 
sideration at this epoch is, probably, that by the ex- 
piration of the present year we shall be brought so 


our terrestrial course. 


much nearer to the realization of an expectant 
change. It was thought by many persons that at the 
close of the tenth century the world would come to 
an end, and although such a notion in relation to the 
twentieth century is not very prevalent, there is a 
spirit of unrest abroad which would seem to portend 
great changes of a social and religious character at 
an early date. It is not improbable that science 
itself will be affected and it may be that the beginning 
of a fresh century may see the rapprochement be- 
tween religion and sclence which has been long 
talked about, and that society itself may be placed on 
a rational and economical basis. 


ANNIVERSARIES—THE NEW YEAR. 


Anniversaries are the outcome of a need of man's 
nature, and act upon his spiritual development. 
They are the mile stones which mark and call atten- 
tion to his progress. There is such a preponderance 
of adversity, struggle, and unhappiness in the aver- 
ape life that when there is a special occurrence the 
thought or the outcome of which gives cause for re- 
joicing, men like to make the date an anniversary 
on the recurrence of which they can recall the event 
to memory, live over again the joy or feed the heart 
on hope that something similar may again transpire. 
Great events in history are celebrated by the nations 
to whom the event was of vital importance, such as 
the celebration of the Declaration of Independence 
by the United States on the Fourth of July. Other 
events arecelebrated by certain races in commemora- 
tion of some cause of rejoicing to them as a people; 
clans and associations have their distinct anniversa- 
ries and every individual human being has certain 
dates setapart in heart and mind as anniversaries of 
one soul’s history, anniversaries which are often 
kept in secrecy and solitude, some in moods of uplift- 
ing joy, others upon the knees with prayers and 
moans. 


But the New Year anniversary is common to all 
mankind, and the one mostuniversally observed and 
welcomed. It isin accordance with the law of spir- 
itual evolution that mankind generally enjoys enter- 
ing upon a new era, when the old books can be 
closed and put away, and the first new clean page of 
the unwritten volume of the future lies open before 
us. Ibis so much more cheering and satisfactory to 
hope and dream of what is possible in the future than 
it is to weary ourhearts and juggle our minds, with 
attempts to untangle the erasures and interlineations 
of the ill-kept crowded pages of the snarled up past. 


So we welcome with joy the New Year anniversary 
which fills our souls with renewed courage to over- 
come and remedy the mistakes of the past, to keep 
the new leaf turned over clean and clear in its re- 
cord: which animates us with the flame of endeavor 
to achieve greater results than we have ever yet won, 
and spur us on with hope to attain our highest de- 
sires and ambitions in whatever directions these lie, 
whether they are on the material or spiritual plane. 


Especially to those who have learned the higher 
joy of spiritual unfoldment and aspiration shouid the 


in relation to the other members of the heavenly host | opening of the New Year give added impulse to more 


may vary. 


spiritual living and foving during the remaining days 


"Though some think we have no eulficient reason for | of their earthly discipline, for there are nonealready 
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AUTOMATIC RHYTHMIC IMPROVISATION 

A not uncommon argument with those who » 
to see in all phases of this kind of communi 
intelligence or knowledge beyond or outside 
individual personality whose hand ts thus LT 
of without conscious willing, is that there fy ne 
dence given of superior knowledge. For ing 
am often told by those who have themselyes 
personal experience of this power, that they. | 
obtain are often not so good as I could compos 
self; the prevalent idea in regard to man's tha, 
another form or sphere of being, seeming to be 
that change must immediately make even com 
place individualities over into beings capable gy 
sublimest thought and expression, and also ca 
imparting at a moment's notice such sublime (hoc. 
to our limited comprehension, that if rhyme 
swers be given in this way to common-place gu 
the rhythm, diction, and thought should beg 
superior to, or least equal to that of our g 
earthly poets. That does not seem to me to beq 
most sensible view to take of the matter. 

In my own case in the first place there wasn 
pectation whatever of rhymed answers being giy 
The very tirst that ever came was after the lng 
gence guiding my hand had over and over ded, 
that this writing was the production of discarg 
spirits when I questioned if then, their state y 
preferable to ours, my expectation being to reo 
an answer in prose; but my hand was made to 
rapidly as one in a joyous mood this parody 
«There is a Happy Land." 


“There is a happy land 
Not far away 
Where soul with soul doth stand 
With new array 
When we reach that restful shore 
Grief shall pain our hearts no more, 
And the worst of life is o'er 
Forever and aye." 


This was signed George P. Morris, a song write 
whose name I had not thought of for years. Ty 
answer was so pertinent that as I read it I confes 
gave me a little thrill of wonder and conviction of i 
truth. 

Next came and soon after this, what purported 
be from Browning in answer to some question as | 
whether spirits did really thus communicate wii 
mortals. I did not expect a rhymed reply. Tb 
answer was written rapidly: 


A 


“Round goes the world as song birds go— 
There comes an age of over-throw, 

Strange dreams come true; yel still we dream 
Of deeper depths in life's swift stream.” 


Intimating it seemed to me that we wore yelatil 
beginnings of spiritual progress and things # 
stranger to our limited knowledge would y 
our comprehension. To me this seemed a b 
and poetic answer which if I had tried for weeks! 
arrange as n possible reply to my query, [ could p 
have achieved. p 

Since these quickly improvised rhymed answer 


power of improvising rhyme. I have. 
swer the simplest question va | 


able to think at once of the ri 
fall into rhythm, and ` 


yout hesitation my hand wrote the following 
laquo verse: 

„Woods and mountains, flelds and pale morn, 
Witnesses wore of benuteous wonders borne 

loto my questing soul while still enthralled 

Witbin the prison sphere which Matter walled.” 


his was written some three years ago. 

jas summer at Cummington, Mass., the birth- 
and long time home of William Cullen Bryant, 
| "m held the centennial celebration of the poet's 
Pind, and from a newspaper correspondent's ‘descrip- 
Win of the old homestead site written on that occa- 
n Í find the following corroboration of that won- 


Pijelully condensed rhymed answer: 


“One thousand feet above the hamlet of West 
Piummlogton rises abruptly a rocky hill which was 
of the favorite resorts of William Cullen Bryant. 
{short distance to the east the ground rises, form- 
bg Another rounded summit which, though 185 feet 
iower, Is still 1,960 feet above the sea. A mile from 
the lop of the lower hill, on its eastern slope, stands 
ibo Bryant homestead, and near it. the grove to 
which on August 16th thousands came from near 
aw from far to celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
be great poet's birth." 

T Again, the answer given to me when I said once 
dat I dreaded more the painful process by which 
he spirit escaped the body than the fact of death 
Pill. Instantly came this reply: 


"Strange may seem soul life to all 

Whose knowledge bounds within the wall 
Of sense are held by laws which pain 
Born of love, shall burst again." 


Pain, born of love, shall burst our bounds of pres- 
‘itknowledge and thus open to our widened vision 
mal soul life! Such a thought should surely recon- 
tlle us somewhat to the pain of the process by which 
we will enter into liberty. 

Ünce when we expressed a desire for some clear 
IMement in regard to the conditions of spirit life, 
there was written: 


| "Friends, please take on trust our love 
Perhaps your sense will sometime prove 
How slowly mortal sense can rate 

The gleams from powers above your state." 


When asked why we had to pass through this 
phise of existence, this was the reply: 


"Potter's clay must take the form 
Spirits will it shall be born." 


[have not time now to give further examples of 
mplülywritten poetic improvisations in answering 
uetions suggested to us on the spur of the moment. 
Ihers may see in these only some subliminal con- 
douness—but for myself the only straightforward 
er is that the writers themselves give—that 
ie come from the spiritual side of life and being. 
S. A. U. 


A THEORY OF SELF-PROTECTION.* 


Dr. Billings has a profound conviction of the truth 
views and has no hesitation in expressing. 
km, They cover much ground, beginning with a 
cussion of the question of divine existence, puss- 
through the evolution of intelligence, A 


the 


‘Society, which is based on the altruistic sentiment. 
(| We are told, it is true, that “the community as a 
compound and complex cosmic unit (in accord with Dp > 
ops aid can and must seek to apply the f 
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startling statements that God is a fetich, the brother- | and therefore in man and society as ite producta. 
hood of man is a fetich, and so ls the saying “Love | The ides of improvement la embodied in the altrals- 
one another." Later on we meet with the apparently | tic sentiment, and in benefitting others we are beno- 
paradoxical declarations that ‘the individual owes | fitting ourselves by educating and strengthening our 
nothing to society," and that "the community owes higher nature. This will insure the “might to 
nothing to the individual." can" which the author insists so much on, bot in s 
If we look a little deeper, however, we find that | moral rather than an Intellectual relation. There- 
although these statements are repugoant to our ac- | fore, although it is a social law that “when the re- 
cepted notions, yet there ls something to be sald for | action of the individual le not equal to that of his 
them, at least from the author's standpoint—the law | environment on him, he succeeds or falls In a cor- 
of self-protection. This law he declares to be the | responding degree," it by no means follows that the 
basis of the law of evolution and “involution,” by | fallure is moral as well as intellectual or physical. 
which he means retrogadation. Its action depends | The defective view of altruism taken by the author 
on “the simplest chemical affinity between the | vitiates his argument throughout. 
chemismus of the bioplasmatic unit and certain 
chemicals in solution in its environment. Disturb 
this chemical, even to nn Inappreciable degree, either 
in the bioplasmic unit or in the environment, and in- 
volution begins, Action and reaction are no more 
equal, Such a disturbance I claim to be that moral 
stimulus in the cosmic process, from which ss eventu- 
ally evolved the moral nature of perfected man.” Intel- 


It la true, as he 
‘breed to win," and that brains 
win, but this applies only to the conteste of life. 


affirms, that we must 


Human nature includes, however, something more 
than intellect, and though Intellect may overcome 
opposition, this may be better dealt with sometimes 
by emotional methods, In some matters, particu- 
larly on those bearing on the relations between the 
sexes, although the author says much that is true, 
ligence is to Dr. Billings merely the condition of | he generalizes too broadly. Many marriages are 
living matter by which it evidences irritability, | unfortunate, but that is no reason why marriage 
that is, its capacity of being acted upon and react- | should be discredited. In justifying suleide and fn- 
ing. He calls himself a materialist, by which he | fanteide, under certain circumstances, we think the 
means an individualist, one who havingarrived atphys- | author ls altogether wrong. Bot much as we dis- 
ical and intellectual puberty, is born “an individual ca- | agree with many of his conclusions, Dr. Billings bas 
pable of standing alone without the shaky props of | undoubtedly written a strong book, and one which 
the past being placed behind his intellectual ‘back-| can be read with advantage by those who have good 
bone.’ To him materialism is Nature. He recog- | mental digestive powers, although they may not be 
nizes cause everywhere but ‘‘re’uses to individuallze | able to accept his opinions. 

it, or describe it, save as Ít manifests as effect" It 
would be a mistake to suppose that this materialism Norma really succeeds which is not based on 
has no religion. Iiis the religion of nature and reality: sham, in a large sense, is never successful. 
identifiable with science, which is the search after | 1e the lifo of the individual, as in the more compre- 
cause, and “the recognition of cause in nature is all 
there is to religion.” The religious worship of the 
materialist is the lifting of the veils of nature, and 
his creed is, Respect the Law, Respect Self, Follow 
the Law. Dr. Billings is not a Buddhist, but his 
creed is in some respects that of Buddha, of whom 
he says, "His very ideal, that all life is useless, and 
that to add to the misery by creating new life is the 
crime of all crimes, conforms entirely with ideas I 
have arrived at through contact with the world and 
self-study.” In relation to which we will say only that 
it is contrary to the very Nature in the name of which 
the author speaks. 

But what has the author to tells us with reference 

to the moral bearing of the law of self protection? 
To him moral action ‘‘is that individual action which 
is in no possible way liable to reach within self, or 
cause a reaction on the part of others, to the Injury 
or threatening disturbance of the party acting.” This 
is quite consistent with the so-called law of self-pro- 
tection, but itis defective as the expression of the 
right principle of moral action, and therefore the law 
‘itself must be defective. According to that view of 
moral law, the individual has no obligations to the 
community, although duty to himself requires that 
he shall study the community and aid in its not be- 
coming a menace to his welfare. This is pure Ego- 
ism, the principles of which if carried to their legit- 
imate conclusion would lead to the destruction of all 


hensive life of the State, pretension is nothing and 
power is everything.—E. P. Whipple. 


To REDEEM n world sunk in dishonesty has not 
been given thee. Solely over one man therein thou 
hast quite absolute control. Him redeem, him 
make honest. —Carlyle. 


WHat man, in his right mind, would conspire his 
own hurt? Men are beside themselves when they 
transgress against their convictions.—William Penn. 


Srxcenrty is the indispensable ground of all con- 
scientiousness, and by consequence of all heartfelt 
religion. — Kant. 


Necessity is cruel, but it is the onty test of inward 
strength. Every fool may live according to his own 
likin gs.— Goethe. 


He who knows the truth knows the Divinity, and 
this will enable him to slay all evil lusts. —Hindu. 
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self-protection to each mierocosmie unit as a 
its preservation, even as each indi. 
telligently apply it to himself, and, as 
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that "man has rights which animals do 
not possess, and such rights include the 
vse of the anima!s themselves," base such 
claim upon thetheory that ‘‘man is the 


of his speeches he said: "The essential 
thing isinrightconduct. * * J tell you 
there [s a strange surprise awaiting some 
of us in the great hereafter. We shall 


[IE] -T 
discover that many so-called atheists are, | ultimate fact of evolution. For, 
after ail, more religious than ourselves," | such being the case, we must al- 
In defining religion Dr. Momerie read | $o admit that each animal other 


than man necessarily represents a given 
height in the ladder of evolution, and one 
relieve the oppressed, judge the fatherless, | that has been reached by such animal in 
plead fer the widow." He also quoted | obedience to the decrees of nature, our 
Mobammed, who declared: ‘‘Woe to them | common mother, who, from all evidence, 


from a Hebrew prophet who voiced the 
infinite, *'Cease to do evil, learn to do well, 


MAN'S DESTINY. 
By WinLiAM Francis BAPNARD 


"Show us the ends of being: 
The final fruits of man 

Make our eyes glad with seeing,- 
If Powers there be that can; 


“This yaarning toward the highest; 
Shall it be satisfied ? 

O Fate, that moch denlest 
Will this boon be denied? 


"We strive and fall and falter; 
We gain a little still; 

Our lives are on the altar, 
Pledged with a lofty will." 


Thus man invokes; awaiting 
The promises of time; 

The Augur, unabating, 
Answers with sound «ublime:— 


"The voices of past aod future 
Of earth and air and sen, 

Of life and light, united 
With all sounds that may be:— 


Uttering one truth ever: 
That what man loveth most, 
Though far upon Time's river, 
Shall in no wise be lost. 


"To strive as you have striven, 
To hope as you have hoped, 
To give as you have given, 
To grope ns you have groped, 


“To fix your eyes on beauty, 
To love the law of love, 
To yiold no single duty, 
To stand though worlds should move. 


“This is the task before you; 
These are the deeds to do: 

No shadow of doubt come o'er you: 
The goal was made for you." 


A SUSTENATION FUND. 


To tHe Eprron: I wish to supplement 
the suggestive words of my friead Mr. 
Powers, and thus make them practical, 
I know no more fit occasion to impress 
what he says than near the opening of the 
new year, when all are adjusting the past 
and laying plans for the future. My 
friend suggests that a "'Sustentation 
Fund" be established to keep Tue Jour- 
NAL on its present line of high literary ex- 
cellence, and ethical trend and to make it 
still more what the late editor, Col Bundy 
intended—the reflection of the highest 
scientific and philosophical Spiritualism. 
The present editors have followed in his 


n the fore rank among its able competi- 


publisher has made on the financial side 


of the problem, The readers of Te | Verse declarations on this subject are ex- 
cellent propaganda documents in favor of 


the rights of animals, since to the unpre- 
judiced miud they necessarily fail to main- 
nalism and for two, with an office boy, to | Mia the "justice" (7) of the barbarous 
Slaughter of our fellow-creatures, which 

pee is as unjust as itis cruel and in- 
Indeed, when the declaration— 

"while the rights of animals should be 
guarded as Sacredly as those of men"—is 
followed by, “it should not be supposed 
that their rights are equal to those of 
men'—the lord of creation, “the beauty 
.|ofthe world, the paragon of animals," 
fully exhibits the remarkable feats his 
oney question" accompanied with | reasoning faculties are capable of, when- 
£s. d., the “gold bullion” of our | ever Some oneof his many unjust prac- 


JOURNAL know what Mr. and Mrs. 
Underwood have achieved in the editorial 
department. I know ‘something of jour- 


achieve what théy have done speaks well 
for their efforts. Their work should ap- 
peal to every Spiritualist in America—ap- 
peal not only to their hearts, but to their 
pockets. I shall set the example and here- 


|. with subscribe my name to the list for $5. 
Now friends, who will speak next? Let 
us give our friend Underwood and his 


— dear wife a New Year's greeting by giv 


E 


» 


|i b. 


JOD IN ALL RELIGIONS, 
mg Eprrom: The cause of re 
ved if rie s 


ni 


ing THe JounNAL a few short essays on 


gion | 1 which holds good 
Bali sis cs i the other side 
ible indictment 


that make a show of piety and refuse to 
The address of Vive- 
Hindoo Monk of India, wasa 
“Allow me to 
call you, brethren, by that sweet name— 
being of immortal bliss—yea, the Hindoo 
Krishna 
taught-that a man ought to live in this 
world like a lotus leaf. which grows in wa- 


help the needy." 
kananda, 


notable speech. He said 


refuses to call you sinners. 


has not delegated to man the right 


of her children. 


ter, but is never moistened by water—so a | cut off their existence? 


man ought to live in this world, his heart 
It is 
tolove God for hope of reward in 
this or the next world, but it is better to | since no one can do the impossible. Chief 
The Vedas 


for God and his hands for work." 


good 


love God for love's sake. 
teach thatthe soul is divine, only held 


under bondage of matter, and perfection 


will be the bond shall 


burst.” 

Thus it appears that the Hindu relig- 
ion is in accord with the progressive 
thought of to-day and the mossbacks' 
Slander on Deity—total depravity—has no 
place in that ancient religion. In reading 
the addresses of the ablest and most pro- 
gressive religionists, who spoke at the 
Parliament of Religions, the conclusion is 
irresistible that the words of that distin- 


reached when 


guished scholar, Max Muller, are true. 


He says: “There is no religion which does 
not say, ‘do good; avoldevil.' There is 
none which does not contain what the 


eminent Jewish Rabbi, Hillel, declared 


was the quintessence of all religions—the 

simple admonition, 'Be good. my boy; be 

good, my boy." J. H. 8. 
Northwestern Ohio. 


THE RIGHTS OF ANIMALS. 


As a matter of fact, the barbarous prac- 


tice of slaughtering aaimals is based upon 
assumptions which cannot be maintained, 


among theseare; the notion that man be- 


longs to the omriverous subdivision, the 


type of which the swine is next to himself 
the most prominent representative; and 
that the vegetable kingdom does not fur- 
nish the necessary material for the com- 
fortable subsistence of the human family. 
That such is not the case, is sufficiently 
proven by the following propositions, 
which can be maintained upon strictly 
scientific grounds: 

l. That definitely ascertained and clas- 
sified facts regarding the structure of the 
organs provided for receiving, preparing 
and assimilating foods by the different 
species inhabiting this planet, declare that 
man is by nature formed to subsist upon 
the products of the vegetable kingdom. 

2. That all well ascertained and classi- 
fied facts respecting the nature and poten- 
tial energy of food substances are such as 
to convince anyone who has a due regard 
for facts that the vegetable kingdom sup- 


plies us with such food substances as are re- 
quired by the human organism, and in 
such a marvellous variety and abundance 
as to make it absolutely unnecessary to 


To tHe Eprron: That the rights of an- | resort to the animal kingdom for any ad- 
imals (see Tue RELIGIO-PHILOSOPHICAL | ditional articles of diet. 


JouRNAL November 10, '94,) should at 
last become a subject of due considera- 
tion among those who for so many long 
centuries were taught the gospel "Arise, 
and slay, and eat,” isto me as great a 
promise as isthe rainbow to one who is 
devoutly religious, and who believes with 
ali his soul in the truthfulness of the bib- 
lie«l tradition concerniug this phenome- 
non. The publication of books on the 
subject, and the appearance of reviews of 
such books in recognized periodicals, even 
if such reviews happen to be somewhat ad- 
verse to the rights of our fellow creatures, 
the “lower” animals, are something likea 


pm and as a result Tre JovgxAL stands | Prophecy that we may once more look for 


a "vigorous race of undiseased mankind" 


lors. I personally know the struggle the | ^5. in the days of early nature, the age 


which men call golden, For even the ad- 


umn, 


pus and when 


mals | ^ 


WitLIAM H. GALVANI. 


Consumption. 


The incessant wasting of a 
consumptive can only be over- 
come by a powerful concentrated 
nourishment like Scott's Emul- 
sion. If this wasting is checked 
and the system is supplied with 
strength to combat the disease 
there is hope of recovery. 


Scott’s 


Emulsion 


of Cod-liver Oil, with Hypophos- 
phites, does more to cure Con- 
sumption than any other known 
remedy. It is for all Affections of 
Throat and Lungs, Coughs, Colds, Bron- 


chitis and Wasting, Pamphlet Tree, 
Scott& Bowne, N. Y. AllDruggists. 60c, and $1. 


Ely's Cream Balm 


Closnses the Nasal 
Same igh l 


the Sores, 


Jy Balm into each tril. 
BLY BOB. ot Warren BAN. Y. 


of 
slaughtering or otherwise destroying any 
Has not nature provided 
a process, known as death, by which to 
end the career of those who have had a 
sufficient existence upon a given plane, 
and is it not sufficiently clear that so long 
as nature does not choose to take them away 
from this scene of activity, no one should 


I5 Years With Salt Rheum 


Hood's Sarsaparilla Cave a Perfect 
Cure. 
* C. I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
* Hood's Sarsaparilla s an excellent medlelor 
I had eczema in my left leg for fifteen yen. 
Part of the time my leg was one mass of sede. 
oa 


and about every week corruption would 
under the skin ind the Scabs would brc 
The Itching and Burning 
sensation made me suffer indescribable agopies 
I spenta great deal of money for different res. 


edles but did not get relief. About a year 
leading physicians advised me to take Hi 
Sarsaparilla. I did so and have taken fye be 


Hood ss Cures 


tles. Now all the sores, scabs and paln har 
vanished and Iam enjoying perfect health T. 
think Hood's SarsaparllJa is second to none ast 


Jadly recommend it to all suffering humanity? 
ff. L'CBEUVEONT; Leonard, Missuri 


Hood's Pills act easily, yet promptly ast 
efüclently,on the liver and bowels. 250, 


Works of 
Hudson Tuttl 


Studies in the Outlying Fields of Modern 


Science. 
This work essays to utilize and explain the var 
array of facts in its field of research, wb 
hitherto have bad no apparent connection, bj 
referring thom to a common cause and from 
them arise to the Jaw and conditions of many 
spiritual being. Pp.252. Price, $1.00. 


e. 


Religion of Man and Ethics of Soierce — 

Bellef in the divinity of man and bis eterna 
progress Ir the foundation of this book. 
Price, $1.00. 


Life in Two Spheres. £ 
m this story cC sonnen dels EL T 
the purpose of presenting p! 

By aul the real life of spiritual beings, Pi 
3, Price, 50 cents. d 


The Convent of the Sacred Heart. 
25 cents. 


From Soul to Soul. 
By Emma Rood Tuttle, This volume 
the best poems of the author, and son 
most popular songs with the musio 
[pe Benutifully bound, Pp 


The Lyceum Guide, 

For the Home, the Lyceum, th 
collection of Muste and Songs, 
Recitations, Choral Responses, 
Parliamentary Kules, Physlon! Colt 
thenics, Marching, eto., for organiztn 
ducting Lycenms. By Emma Rood Ti 

es, large octavo, beautifully bo 
Tin" ^ Price. 50 conta, 1 
All books sent postage free 


tifnl and the good In sclence 


— | J.D. SHAW, Editor and P 


MRS. MARGARET ( 
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hitherto silent ex-slave, Frederick Doug- (MPO — 
lass, the eloquent. i ) UN 
Miss Gardner was for many years a 
teacher and it was characteristic of the 
ardor of her reform spirit that whén a de- 
TY mand came, even before the war in the 
= South was ended, for teachers for the col- l 
e—a ored people, she promptly offered her ser- 
IN TWILIGHT. vices at a time when to do so entailed as 
much personal sacrifice, discomfort, and 
byw wo big, mamma," and the little band - even danger as enlistment in the army 
Marked where her brown head reached against | aig What this sacrifice involved in the 
| tbe wall; à; varus | RE of hardships and unpleasant sur- 
pont bold me, mamma, I don't need your a roundings is graphically portrayed by | 
grund me; such a large girl cannot fall Miss Gardner in letters to the press wrii- | 
ten during those years, and collected in a | 
volume of her miscellaneous writings in 
prose and verse entitled, "Harvest Glean- 
ings," from whose introductory life 
sketch written by Rev. Phebe A. Hani- 
ford, we take the facts for this article. 


| 
| 
| 
l 


. liehts and Shadows 
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SPIRITUALISM. 
Sarsaparilla | — *»»se« 
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SS 


ADMITTED AT 


| mhetwilight shadows gathered o'er the hills, 
Aebildish figure nestled close to me; 
Pm wach a little girl," she pleading suid, 
Please, mamma, take your baby on your knee." 


Part First. 


ANCIENT SPIRITUALISM 
CHAPTER L THE FAITHS OF ANCIENT PROrLES 
"piritualism as old as Our planet. Lights and shad 
f Pagan Umes 
| CHAPTER IL ARSYRIA 
| 


THE 


World's Fal 


fished warm with youthful hope and pride, CHALDEA, BGYFT AND 


L T. jg." we cry: ~ " PEHSIA Chaldea' s seers are good." The F ti 
The world is ours to have and hold," we cry; | She taught the freedmen for severa! years ecy of Alexander's death. Spiritualita in the 
MENU enone: no RAP werner ) CET sow of the prramids. Setho and Paummeticus 


in New Berne, N. C., and in other places PropLeches regarding Cyrus. The “Golden Star" 


| ` T $ viet Pd ~ y ^ ~ ` A 
Courage like ours falls not of victory in South Carolina and Virginia. In later Th B of Persia 
2 CHAPTER IK D D : > anc 
| Bst when the shadows of declining years years she has been very active in e est. ess The ——— par fa ag i 
| Orer our pathway falls we humbly pray: the cause of woman's suffrage and and Oonfor’.s. Present corraption of the Chinese 
H CHAPTEP /. GREECE AND RONE The famour 


Free Religion, writing for broadminded 
journals both poetry and prose generally 
on sympathetic themes, also giving 
public addresses, etc, She was one of the 
earliest members of ihe Association for 
the Advancement of Women, generally 
called the Women's Congress; of the Nan- 
tucket *''Sorosis," The Massachusetts 
School Suffrage Association and various 
others. In addition to her ‘Harvest 
Gleaviags’’ she is the author of a book of 
poems entitled **Golden Rod and Other 
Poems." 

We want all the younger women readers 
of Tur JOURNAL when they glory ín the 
fact of their advanced position in the 
world of law and mind, to recall the fact, 
that except for the labors of such as Anna 
Gardner, Mrs. Stanton, Miss Anthony and 
other veterans in the cause of liberty for 


“Dear Father, take us in thy sheltering arms; 
We are such children, put us not away.” 


| &pirituslista of Fellas. Commonication betweer 
| 
) —Sallio Joy White. 
J 
| 
l 
| 


world and world three thousand yearsago. The 
De!ph!an Oracle. Pausanias and tbe Byzantine 
Capuve (reat Pan ts dead.” Socrates and his 
attendant spirit Vespasian at Alexandria. A 
haunted house at Athens. Valens and the Greek 
The. rgists. The days of the Omsars 


Part Second. 


SPIRITUALISM IN THE JEWISH AND 
CHRISTIAN ERAS 

HAPTER L THE 4PIKITCALISCM OF THE BIBLE. 
Solence versus Religion. Siallarity of modern and 
ancient phenomena. The siege of Jerusalem. “The 
Light of the Wor/ *." Unseen armies who aided In 
the triumph of the Cross 

‘HAPTER IL THE SPIRITUAL IN THE EARLY 
CHEISTLAN CHURCH. Slens and wonders In the days 
of the Fathers Martyrdom of Polycarp The re 
torn of Evagrius miter death. Augustine's faith. 
The philosophy of Alexandria. 

CHAPTER Hl. SPIRITUALISM IN CATHOLIC AGES 
The counterfeiting of miracles. St. Bernard. The 
case of Liadeanoiselie Perrier, The tomb of the 
Abbe Parts. “The Lives of Saints." Levitation. 
Prophecy of the death of Ganganelll, 

CHAPTER IV. THESHADOW OF CATHOLIC SPIR 
ITUALISM, Crimes of the Papacy. The record of 


ANNA GARDNER. 


A WOMAN VETERAN. 


Let us show honor while we may be- 

cause they are still with us to the ‘‘vet- 

E erans" among women, remnants of that 
TE noble band of women workers for equal- 
B® iy of rights whose earlier brave work in 
the field of reform made possible the ad- 
yanced type of the sex called in the re- 
views “T'he New Woman." In the earlier 
days of anti-slavery agitation wherever 
Mat agitation waxed hottest, could be 
poerally found a few, sometimes only 
onë o? two, brave women of that com- 


munity who were mostactivein vigorously | woman, such a position as "the new the Dark Ages. Mission and martyrdom of Joan of 
d 5 J : aris : z s A The career of : rola. Death Irban 
fanning the flame of liberal thought. | womanhood” implies, would have been AEN r of Savenaro of U 


CHAPTER V. THE SPIRITCALISM OF THE WAL- 
DENSES AND CAMISARDS. The Israel of the Alps. 
Ten centuries of Persecution. Arnaud s march. 
The deeds of Laporte and Cavaller. The ordeal of 


fire. End of the Cerennols War. 

CHAPTER Vi. PROTESTANT SPIRITUALISM, Pre. 
cursors of the Reformation. Lather and Satan. 
Calvin. Wishart martyrdom. Witchcraft. Fa- 
moy” accounts of apparith s. Banyan. Fox and 
Wesley 

CHAPTER VII, THE SPLAÆATUALISM OF CERTAIN 
GREAT SEEKS. "The Reveries of Jacob Behmen," 
Swedenborg's character and teachings. Narratives 
regarding the spiritual gifts. Jung Stilling. His 
un verable faith. and the providences accorde 1 

n. Lschotre, Oberiln, and the Seeress of Pre- 


long indeed in coming. We take it too as 
another indication of Miss Gardner's 
breadth and catholicity of thought that 
she is a subscriber to Tue JounNAr—thus 
recognizing its progressive nOn: Ü 

S. A. U. 


Many did so whose names are forgotten 
since they themselves have long ago 
vanished from earthly view into higher 
: spheres. A few of those most widely known 
y sdll remain with us, such as Elizabeth 
Bg uy Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Julia 
Ward Howe, Mary A. Livermore, An- 
| foinette Brown Blackwell, etc., but the 


PLAY OF THE PLANETS. 


This New Star Study in Occult 
Astronomy Contains: 

x. A system for finding the positions of the planets 
in our solar system any day during seventy-five years 
of this century. This knowledge has for ages Leen 
held in secrecy. 


The former teacher of the present 
czarina says that she was brought up al- 
most entirely as an English girl, despite 


majority of these early workers for free- 
dom have passed on with such leaders as 


Lucretia. Mott Lucy Stone iri á : - Note— This information in any other form, if it were him. 
Bs and ule a u Ns the Grimké her German birth, The family spoke published, would cost from seventy-five to one hun- une. 
Truth, Obie hegress, Sojourner | English exclusively, their plays were | dred dollars À A TE Part Third. 
: “nelish : > à > ess a. This system also contains a chart which will give = z 
If the nation as a whol l h English snaithe aces of: the BERG , | the positions and orderly movements of the planets for MODERN SPIRITUALISM. 
e loves to show | was English. Her German is consequently | jj past present and future centuries, with one annual | -APTERI. INTRODUCTORY. 


honor to the veteran soldiers whose fidel- 
ity saved the Union and whose blood 
washed away the dark blot of human 
slavery from the “land of liberty," how 
much more should the younger generation 
of American women hold in love and 
honor the veterans among their own sex 
who not only worked in perilous days for 
the liberty of the black man, but in the 
face of ridicule, slander, and public ob- 
liquy, for equal rights for women. 


One among the most earnest and active 
of these noble veterans is Miss Anna 
Gardner, of Nantucket Island, Massachu- 
setts, who at the age of seventy-eight, 
though deterred from much public work 
by reason of lameness caused by a runa- 
‘Way accident some years ago, is doing 
good work with her pen and keeps her 
thought in sympathetic touch with all 
the progressive movements of to-day, and 
is in heartlelt accord with every onward 
and aspiring impulse of the hour. She is 
Among the veterans who worked to bring 
the “new womanhood” about, and her 
reason commends the outcome of that 
Work. 
Nantucket, that brainy little island 
- which has given to the world such work- 
ers ag Lucretia Mott, Maria Mitchell, and 
Mrs, Ellen Mitchell who was the first 


woman ever elected to serve on the Chi- 
cago Board of Education is also the birth- 
place of Anna Gardner as well as of a loug 


line 


of her pro nitors, from that ''ventur- 
ous Macy" whom Whittier sings of in 
he v danawa She is re 
lated to ull the no! women named . 
Ellen Mitchell .being a full cous ne ar 


es 


spoken with a foreign accent. She has 
no interest in politics and was not edu- 
cated to have any interest in it, She was 
brought up, in fact, as a daughter of a 
family of the middle classes. Until she 
was sixteen years old she devoted much 
time to playing tennis and croquet and 
to riding, rowing and skating. All her 
clothes were purchased in Darmstadt un- 
til after her confirmation, Not until then 
was she allowed to go tothe theatre or 
balls, make formal visits and sit at the 
table when Queen Victoria visited Darm- 
stadt. Before her confirmation she only 
received from twelve to twenty-five cents 
a week spending money, and forsome 
time after it not more than fifty cents. 
She speaks English and French perfectly, 
isa good musician, and can paint, cook 
and sew.» 


THE COSMIC ETHER AND 
IS PROBLEMS 


The Invisible Actuator of 
The World of Matter 
and Life. 


correction, which makes it the greatest astronomical 
device ever invented by man, $ 

$. The chart also gives the moon's relations to the 
earth and sun, and the regularity of its phases, for all 
time, in like manner. 

4. The study contains a book on the occult meaning 
of the positions and relation of the stars as they operate 
upon the earth, and influence human life. : 

s. The work contains the Zodiac, and explains its 

ns. 

6. The signs of the planets, the harmony and inhan 
mony of their polarities is a feature of the study. 

7. The effect of the planets upon human life, and 
the tendency to yield to their vibrations, is clearly 

stated. 

8. The comparative force and energy of the aspects 
of the planets to the earth, is fully illustrated and exe 
plained. ae : 
9. Theaffinity existing between some magnets is 

illustrated. 

19 The pure teachings of ancient astronomers 
illustrated and explained. 

1n This study contains the basic principles upon 
which rests all of the Occult Wisdom, of both the 
Orient and the Occident, and explains and teaches in 
[earner comprehensible by all the eternal traths of 

nfinity. 

13, "The closin ges reveal some of the wonders of 
time and space, of distance and motion, of power and 
force, of greatness aud grandeur, and presents a pic- 

“ture to the mind's eye, which shows the wonderful re- 
lation and action of worlds, suns and systems, in 
all their glory and majesty. 

This wonderful knowledge simplified and brought 
within the reach of all, for the small sum of 


$1.00, postpaid, upon receipt of price 


Heaven Revised. 


A Narrative of Personal Experiences After 
the Change Called Death. 


By Mns. E. B. DurrkEY. 


Anexohange in reviewing this work truly 


‘This la n ences after 
ja at for a EE it 


io- 

he medium. ra 
d, who di ow something of 
i e most common sense 


CHAPRER IU. DELUSIONS. American false proph. 
ets, Two ex-rererends claim to be witnesses fore- 
told by St. John. “The New Jerusalem." A 
stra episode in the history of Geneva. “The 
New Motor Power." A soctety formed for the at- 
talnment of earthly immortality. 

CHAPTER IIl. DELUSIONS (continued), The re. 
vival of Pythagorean dreams. Allan Kardec's 
communication after death. Fancled evocation of 
the spirit of a sleeper. Fallacies of Kardecism. 
The Theosophical Society. Its vain quest for 
asipha and gnomes, Chemical processes for the 
manufacture of spirits. A magician wanted. 

CHAPTRPRIV. Mental diseases little understood. 
CHAPTER V. "PEOPLE FROM THE OTHER WORLD.” 

A pseudo Investigator. Groen ix the dark. The 
spirit wbose name was Yusef. Strange logic and 
strange theories. 

CHAPTER VI. SEEPTICS AND TESTS, Mistaker 

Iritaalists, Libels on the Spirit world. The 
whitewashing of Ethiopian). 

CHAPTER Vll.  ARBSURDITIES, “When Greek 
meets Greex." The spirit-costume of Ollver Crom- 
wel. Distinguished visitors to Italian seances. A 
servant and prophet of God. Convivial spirits. A 
gbost’s tea-party. A dream of Mary Stuart, The 
ideas of a homicide concerning his own execution. 
An exceedingly gifted medium. The Crystal Pal- 
aces of Jupiter. Re-Incarnative literature. The 
mission of John King. A penniless archangel, A 
spirit with n taste for diamonds. The most wonder- 
ful medium In the world. 

[HAPTER VILL. TRICKERY AND TTS EXPOSURE. 
Dark vp vu cael mmu 
concealment of “sp rapery." tying 
handcuffs. Narrative of exposed impostura. Vie 
rious modes of fraud. 

TSHAPTER IX. TRICKERY AND ITS EXPOSURE 
(continued). The ng of matter through mat- 
ter. "Spirit brought flowers." The ordinary dark 
seance. Variations of “phenomenal” . 
“Spirit day A Moulds of ghostly h 
and feet. Baron Kirkup's experience, The read- 
ing of sealed letters. 

HAPTER X. THE HIGHER ASPECTS OF SPIRITU: 
ALISM. The theological Heaven. f tory regard- 
ingacofin. An incident with “L. M." A London 
drama. "Blackwood's Magazine" and some seances 


in Geneva. 
HAPTER XI. “OUR FATHER." 
HAPTER XII. TEE HIGHER ASPECT OF SPIRITU- 


ALUM (continued). “Stella. 


APPENDIX. 


eight pages and wus not Ineluded In 
the American edition. Itis devoted toa brief ac- 
aonar os "andi e wad undor Influence 
poetio Ins rations “are given. The is 
am intonating and moat conckusion 


a valu- 
Fais is the Kogliah edition originally nip 
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New York, London, Toronto: Funk & 
BOOK REVIEWS. Wagnalls Company. Cloth, 369 pp., 

[AU books noticed under this head are forsale at $1.25. 4 : 
Or can be ordered thro wu x The author's chief coacern in this work 

OURNALI. : : .coac : 

Unt z is not with the activities into which wom- 
Christian Science Brotherhood and Es-| an may enter, but with those into which 
she must enter; ap attempt, as he says in 


says. By John Murray Case. Columbus, 
O.: Hann & Adair, Printers. 1894. 343] his preface, ''to establish certain general 
pp., price 31.50. principles on which all wlll agree, to show 


how matters of practical interests are nec- 


i essarily connected with those original 
EE Tolan araler LEN HUM facts of human nature, and to set clear 
write this book, and that it was written | above the surge of conflict some of those 
automatically, with the object of bring- | Precious things which none of the com- 
ing about the organization of a Christian | stants on either side would willingly let 
Brotherhood, possessing the primitive | die.” Marion Harland, in her introduc- 
doctrines and powers of the apostles, criti- tion, speaks with enthusiasm of this ''re- 
cism would seem to be almost out of place, | markable book." It is the work of one 
Mr. Case has given proof of his sincerity who welcomes the enlarged range of action 
by abandoning a successful manufactur- which the last half century has brought 
ing business that he might devote all his | to woman, but who, at the same me, ap- 
energies to the promulgation of the doc- | Preciates the fuller life possible to the 
trine of “Christian Spiritual. Commun- | "new" woman, chiefly for added powers 
jon,” as in opposition to “the anti-chris- | ! confers upon her as mother, as wife, as 
tian spiritual element" The central home-maker. The pivotal idea is that 
thought of the teaching of the “Voice” is | 0f woman as the home-maker, Under the 
that Jesus Christ has a second earthly | author's pen, even what are called the 
mission and that his coming is near at drudgeries of woman's life take on an in- 
hand, and this thought forms the basis | Conceivable dignity and importance. The 
for the formation of the Christian Science | book deals, however, with the culture as 
Brotherhood. The first part of the book | Well as with the drudgery of the new 
is occupied with a constitution and a lit- | womanhood, and it is rich in suggestions 
urgy for the new organization, which em- | in the chapter pertaining to woman'sstud- 
braces Circles of Brotherhood, Purity and | !es- 
Holiness. The only objection to them is 
asto whether wis necessary to add one | Adrentures of Ferdinand Tomasso: By 
more to the religious organizations already | Lehmos. New York: The Irving Com- 
existing. pany, Publishers. 1894. Cloth, pp. 155. 
The essays appended have been pre-| This purports to give an account of the 
pared, we are told, to form a basis for ag- | adventures of a young Spaniard who was 
gressive work. In the first, on "God snd | wrecked on the coast of Mexico about the 
His Attributes," it is affirmed that "there | vear 1517, written in a series of letters to 
is a supreme, creative, constructive, sus- | an English friend in London, in which he 
taining, Almighty Being, which we call | aescribes events occurring to himself and 
God; in whom, by whom, and through | the Mexican Government during the five 
whom is all life, and toward whom all | years following. The editor of these let- 
coord heer E ters (who is doubtless the author as well) 
mmortal A o 
all imperfect unregenerate life 
to endless oblivion.” i 
ing is said to be both personal and panthe- 
“in that he wills and acts from a 
central vortex of spirit with a comprehen- 
sion of His own majesty, and pantheistic 
in that the aura of His central being per- 
meates His created universe.” Jesus 
Christ is the perfectembodiment of Divine 
su head of a divine or 
redemption Y^ 


Admitting the claim made by the au- 


tures of Tomasso bímself, in the fact that 
they in a measure confirm many of the 
scenes and incidents recorded by writers 
of history as having taken place in Mex- 
ico shortly after the discovery of Amer- 
ica. In this brightly told story the injus- 
tice done to the native Mexicans by their 
white conquerers is strangely brought out, 
as well às the excellerce in general of the 
conquered race in morals and conduct. 


Evil is the energies of nat- 
of inharmony, in wh'ch the 
destructive forces predominate. It "im 


and science are wedded to sn ex-Queen, Kuni 
God's truths. gunde, and about their lives are woven 
tnat “everything many conflicting political and us 
sessed complications. The work will be inter- 


ie felon : by Anpa E. Mack. 
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Milk Pans 


and pails, and c; 
and bottles (ey, 
baby's)—or ap 

thing that you wa 

particularly de 
ought to be wash: 

with Pearline, 
i You'll save wo 
in doing it, and it's a great deal more thoroughly doy 

Dairies and dealers use Pearline extensively. Just try 

once, on your milk-ware or butter-ware—and then say if 
isn't the most satisfactory way of cleaning. Pearline is 
most economical thing you can use, too. You get som 


more out of it. 


S Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you “this is as god æ 
en or ''the same as Pearline," IT'S FALSE—Pearline is never peddle 
1 and if your grocer sends you something in place of Pearlme & 
it Back 


honest—send i? back, JAMES PYLE, New T. 
f has heen proven to be the most suomi 


ACHE REMEDY OF THE AGE. Recommended by such men as Rev, W. H. Min. 
Chaplain, U. S. Senate; Elder W. K, Pendleton, late Prest. Bethany College, W. Vaz 
Elder Robert Graham, Prest. Bible College, Lexington, Ky.; Rev. H. A. M. Heads 
son, Ex-Supt. Pub. Ins, of Ky., now of Cin'ti, O.; Elder T. B. Larimore, Prest Man 
Hil! College, Florence, Ala’; and thousands of others. Absolute Cuarantee 
Only One Dollar fer box, lasting over forty days. Address all orders to 

DOBYNS dc MITCHELL, FULTON, CEY, 


Gharies H, Kerr & Compan 
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Gharles H., Kerr & Gompany's 


NOTEWORTHY NOVELS. 


Asleep and Awake. 
By RAYMOND RUSSELL. A story of Chi- 
cago, daring in its theme, delicate in its 
f,catment, vivid and dramatic. Cloth, 
crown octavo, 199 pages, $1.00. 


Washington Brown, Farmer. 


By LeRoy ARMSTRONG. Tells bow one 
man ized a combination of farmers 
that beat the Board of Trade speculators 
and secured a fair price for wheat. Nota 


The Faith That Makes Faithf 


Eight sermons by WiLLIAM C. Gas 
andJzwkiN LLoyp Jones. Twenty 
thousand. Cloth, gilt edges, $1.00; imer 
tion parchment, 50 cents. 


Blessed be Drudgery. 


A sermon by WirLiAx C. Gassen 
Paper, white hand-made cover, 10 C28 


Lessons from the World @ 


“true story” yet, but it will help make itself 

come true. Every reformer should read it. Matter and the Worldof - 

326 pages, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. By THEODORE PARKER. pm ee 

- of life-helping passages em 

The Russian Refugee. of the great preacher, compiled after ls 

A tale of the Blue Ridge. By Hexry R. death from stenographic notes by R 

Witsos. A thoroughly readable book of Lziexton. Cloth, gilt top, $1.25; 

618 large pages. Full of adventure and 50 cents. 

incident, with a judicious proportion of 

lovestory. Good vacationreading. Paper, Theodore Parker. q 

50 cents. A lecture by SauvEL Jonxsox, edited 


Jous H. CurrroRD and Horace D 


Silhouettes From Life. TRAUCBEL. Cloth, 8vo, $1.00. 


By Anson Unter Hancock, Twelve 


breezy outdoor stories of pioneer life in ; Ma in Greet 

the backwoods of Michigan and the back- ken epe i en. 3 

- per rip TR $1.00. — tostudy. Edited by ALEXANDER KB 
John Auburntop, Novelist. and HERBERT CUSHING 


fessors in the University of Wis 


By Anson Unter Hancock, A story of GAN xml, 143 81.00; 


life in a **co-educational'' Western college 


which depicts i up uero and scenes in 5o cents. 

mons Crux Pu ake tore, qur. Practical Piety: 1 

$1.25; paper, 50 cents. - Fosr emer Lio 
Inquirendo Island. ee bese 


By Hrpog GENONE. A bright and in- 
genious story of adventures on an island square 18mo., 6o pages, 30 ce 
where the sacred book was the Arithme- 


E. P. Powktr. :2mo., x 
Bath, $1.00; paper Socia 
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A BALLAD OF BRUSHES 
pr Mintax WHEELED 
isthe brash that smoothes your bair, 
gbt with gems and set with gold 
grmlty ivory, my Fair! 
tace was set in Grecian mould, 
fear gentle kindness Is not doled, 
times a worm you stoop to save, 
ge weep to bears gad tale told, 
gal An sasasaln’s crimo is grave 


ft fro? sandy deserts glare 

git beat that smites à native bold, 
What thongs upbrald his dark despair’ 
Phat ls the task for which he's sold? 
patule If she 1s fool or knave 

Whe buys the tusk his shoulders hold” 
ger! An apsassin's crime is grave 


Qyiee)—The vultares beat the alr, 

gu soon bis bones look bleached and old. 
abwbiod the next day's gang may stare 
Sernisiog, while their blood runs cold, 

let oon those fowls will peck and scold 
Phos them, as they fevered rave 

goat the curse of Just and gold 

Set! Ac assacsin’s crime is grave 


Princess, the charge [s now unrolled, 

Paad guilty, since the tusk you tare 
Ia mble wrap sboct you fold, 

See) An assassin’s crime is grave 


CREDULITY AND FRAUD. 
By Josera T. Dope. 
PTee exposure of Mrs. M. E. Willi 
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In the light of that account it is far 
easier to believe that Mrs. Williams and 
her manager were guilty of the grossest 
fraud than that the informants above 
named were guilty of a conspiracy to de- 
fame a genuine and gifted medium who 
had come to their midst with something 
of fame and high endorsements 

The following are some of the lessons 
which Spiritualists are very slow to learn 
(1) Where money is to be made by me- 
diumship there the temptations which be 
set commercial life are an ever active aod 
too often a controlling force. (2) The 
Constant recurrence of the same phenom- 
ena implies a common cause, and as itis 
unreasonable to suppose that the spirit 
world is “on tap" to produce the phenom- 
ena of '*materialization" day after day for 
years, at a dollar a head, the presumption 
of fraud in all such shows is very great, 
and the numerous exposures of such 
frauds renders the presumption of fraud 
irresistible, (3) The extent to whichsuch 
shows prosper indicates the part which 
credulity can play in begetting and sup- 
porting fraud. (4) Those who witness 
such shows for years and do not discover 
their fraud have no right to complain of 


ams of | being regarded as dupes. The endorsers 


ir York, while ‘‘materializing in Paris, | of such mediumship must either be dupes 


Bis yet received in this country all 
Bratiention which it deserves. Accord- 
V her own statement in Light she 
ber friends “will remember her 
arable record of seventeen years of 
Sumship." Her name has often been 
min the Banner of Light where she bas 
Bailly been spoken of in very high terms, 
M bas been represented as a lady of 
mei and asa prominent figure among 
Spiritualists of New York. She Says 
fw farewell addresses were presented to 
set of them signed by Henry J. New- 
president of the First Society of Spir- 
musisof New York, and by al! the 
Ives and officers of that society; the 
by the Fox Memorial Association of 
yo.” Mr. H. J. Newton is reputed 
leaminof wealth and infiuence acd 
I be remembered as having espoused 
Sense of Ann Eliza Wells who was 
nged by Col, Bundy with being fraud- 
meat inher mediumship, and whose sait 
libel against Col. B, ended very inglor- 
ly for Mrs. Wels. 

The statement made by Mrs. Williams 
light Nov. 10th, occupies a page and 
àird and relates the wrongs she claims 
bare suffered at the hands of those she 

aps “conspirators” and ‘‘ruffians.” 
| Light also published a detailed account, 
ited by its ‘Special Representative" 
tö Paris for thas purpose. of the 
ces of Mrs. Williams in Paris and her 
at her fifth séance. The account 
the statements of Madame 
ay, Madame Raulot, keeper of the 
" the Duc de Pomar, Madame la 
tale V. and of Mons. and Madame 
Le Moniseur L. being the edítor of 
Üe Revue Spiri. It fs illustrated by a 


or partners in its guit 

It is incumbent upon the endorsers of 
Mrs. Williams to declare their present st- 
titude and while they can excuse their en- 
dorsements at the expense of their intelli- 
gence, that excuse will not avsil Mrs. 
Williams for her “‘materializing™ in 
Paris. nor would the proof that sbe bad 
been & genuine medium on some other oc- 
casions be any more relevant than such 
proof would have been 1n the libel suit of 
Mrs. Wells. 


SUNDAY MEETINGS IN CHICAGO. 


The Spiritual Research Society 
Hall, No. 11 North Ada street 
9:30 and 7:30 p. m. 

The P ve Society, 3120 Forest 
avenue. Children's Lyceum, 1:30 p. m. 
Services at 3:00 and 7:30 p. m. 

Illinois State Association, Bricklayers 
Hall, 93 Peoria street. 2:30 and 7:30 p. m. 

First Society of Spiritualists of Chicago, 
Hooley's Theatre. Ia. m. 

North Side Society, Schlotthauer’s Hal, 
Sigel and Sedgwick streets. 2:30 and 7:45 

m. 

First Society of Spiritus! Unity, Custer 
Post Hall, 85 South S street. 
Bervices at 10:20 a. m., 


street. 2:30 
The German-English Society of Har- 


1:45 o'clock. 


AN OUNCE OF PREVENTION 


is cheaper than any quantity of cure. 
Don't give children narcotics or sedatives 
They are unnecessary when the infant {s 
properly nourished, as it will be lf brought 
up on the Gail Boden Eagle Brand Con- 
Gensed Milk. 


THE ELMINATOR 


Skeleton Keys to Sacerdotal Secrets, 


By DE. E £F. WESTBROOK 


Profoanély rererent, but tborgagqhi v radical; èr- 
posing the fabolous claims of ancient Joaiem sas 
dogmate Christianity. containing many startling 
conciasions never before published, showing clesriy 
the mythical choracter of most of the Oid and New 
Testament stories, and proving that Jesus was 
mainly an impersonation and NOt & person. A pes- 
wine sensation. Price fi. — i 

For sale at this office. 


THE 


Proceedings of the Society fo' 
Psychical Research 


which have bitherto been obtained only Sy mer 
bers and associates can be procured at (he ocs 
of Tat RELIGIO- PHILOSOPHICAL JOCRSAL ss fol- 
ows, a few copies having been placed iz our bands 
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DR. GREER'S 


"PABULUM OF IFE,” 


ODr. Greer's "Patulum of Life” is composed of im- 
portant 154 Pretorias] chemica! salts cctalned ts 
the norma] buman diced, 15 proper proportions, &24 
espplies the 5101 lte Gefictent and normal constit- 
uenta, snd is therefore chemically adapted 10 the 
cpdallding of a robust homen frame. s53 farsi- 
ing (he eesectial eicmencts of hose, brais. and aoe 
cle formation, and bence Its appropriate ttle, the 
"PABULUM (FOOD) OF LIFE 


FABULUM OF LIFE™ is purely akslise and 8 
CUEEOS-*-Dee remedy for tbe treatment of si dis- 
enses resulting from excess of acid in the er etam. 
such as Dyspepeis, Khecmstuem Cystitie, Cancer, 
Compumption. etc it mewtraiizes the excess of stá, 
arrests fermentation ant Gecompoettion tbe pen- 
eratom of poison pxae 354 cotra rw Saite aos OS 
S remedy it cores when sli others Zsil 

By Mart, 01.0: sir packages for M 


De R. GREER, 
127 La Salle Street, Chicago, M. 


Works of Instruction in 


HYPNOTISM, 
MESMERISM, AND 


for sai 
Price, 
Pasi. — VoL HL Dee. Des na 
“ XVIIL E VIL Apl "A a 
XIX. — " WIL daly tot M" 
"XX —— ^ YI Fe. HL 5 
" XXL “ VIL Jase ime M" 
= XXIL * VIL kiy m. 1s 
= IKL “ VIL Dec I... LK 
XXiY (x exei zi 
“AsitIsToBe.” 

SILIS 1 ODE. 

BY CORA LINN DANIELS. 


RICHARD HODGSON, SECRITART AMERICAS 
BLANCH oF TEE SOCIETY FOR Pstcuical EE 
SEARCH, writes: | have re-read with mock pleasere, 
in print. the pages which [ resd so jong ago in mses- 
script. It seeme to me that you might hare still 
more emphasized the fact that the book is not ibe 
proéect of your norma! consciousness. This males 
{tall the more remsrtabdie, whatever be the origin 
of “The Voices" whose sttersaces form the book— 
whether disembodied human spirits, or the tarying 
manifestations of your own szíiimiza] conscicas- 
Deas, of some yet more foreign Intelligence. Ané 
while I cannot say that I agree with every opinion 
expressed In It, I think that few persons can read ‘t 
without feeling better $54 stronger, and [ certaiz!v 
believe that most of our members would be very 
giné to bare iz brought to their attention. It tes 
charming an¢ valcabie procsction. 

F.L. BURR fors quarter of a century editor of 
the Hartford Daily Times, writes: Tourexperiences 
om the Dorderiand of two worlés are curious sad 


` | tesctnsting. The life we ars leading bere is pot ide 


beginzimg nor the ending. [i le, se you assert, oer- 
tataly not the ending. Icen never forone momect 
alter tbe Gibralter cf my faith, that ocr loved ones 
4o come hack to us; sometimes, as [2 your case 
they materially ahi zs,24 also ia varios tuts 
ways. 


imo. 30 pages, with portrait art initial letisra, 
profusely Ulastrated. with margiza! totes, oc fra 
satis paper, broad margins, paper covers, À) cts; 
eim. p: 

For sale, wholesale and recall, a& TES Bin © 
Putlosorgical JOCESAL OSO 


ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 


How to Mesmerize. By] W Cafes a practi 
cal and experienced opersior. Paper covers. Price 
Bcecu. 

How to Magnetize, or Magnetism amd 
Clairveyance: By J. V. WU» Paper covers 
Price 22 cence. 


How to Mesmerize- 4 cancel. By ) Couse 
Ph.D. Paper covers Price X conte 


The [castrated Practical Meamerist. By 
W.Derey Sct board covers. Price TS cents 


Hamans Magnetism: Ite Nature, Physi- 
ology and Psychology. lie wes sss renetial 
aseni and lz zoru sof (steliectcal Leprevremest. 
ew, By Dr.H.8. Drayton. Cioth, Price 75 cents. 


Hypseoti«m: Its History and Present De- 
velopment. By Frederick Bjorustrom. X. D. As- 
thorized transistios from the Sweciah. ty Baros 
Niis Posse, M G. PaperCovers Price M cesta. 


For sale, wholesale and retall, si Tas RELIGIO 
PRLLosormical JOCENAL OSes. 


The Salem Seer. 
Reminiscences of Charles H, Foster, 


GEORGE O. BARTLETT. 


Contains x= ecconct o (be Gfe and wosderfs 
powervof ibi famous metam wi. was an intimate 
frien¢ of Bulwer ani care that novelist the mysi- 
emi elements of bis "Strazge Story. This aos 
readily be be "wred after examining the reports of 
bis experiences with (arestigatore whict reef Ute 
geton bci are rosched for as farta . 

For sale at the office of THE EXLGIO-PEILO 
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the upper realm; the other, wholly under | for the purpose of lightening the pocxets Hoyt of Chicago presided ea 
the immediate control of Almighty will, | of poordupes...... The board of police do | and Prof. Atherton Furlong, of ¢ . 
super-rational, incapable of being under- | not wishto be understood as attacking Rapids and Miss Caroline Ti 
stood by any human faculties. The new | Spiritualism. It is ready to admit the of Jackson, Mich., were sol 
religious beliefs will cluster about the idea | claim made in favor of the real article, | pastor, Miss Caroline J. Bartley a g 
of a rational and natural universe, per- | butitdraws the line at the palpable de- | woman of brilliant and ay 
vaded by the power of one law and one | ceptions practiced in dozens of these places ities, greatly beloved by her so 
life throughout. Their starting-point, | about Boston, and proposes to put à stop 


Founder and Editor, 1865--1877, 8. 8. JONES. 


Editor 1377-1802, =- =- John C. BUNDY. 


by all who know her, had genera A 
of the exercises, the elaborate prop 


to it. 


philosophically considered, will be the 
v scientific fact that man finds himself in 
actval relation to the universe and to its 
vital forces and powers, whatever they 
sintered at the Chicago Post-ofüce as Second-cinss are, and that iu. himself he recognizes a 
z - sense of obligation to learn the completest 
TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION terms of this relation and tolive in accord- 
S. Copy, en tete enean enn nennen = ance with them. And the objective point 
BERRY Se Wontiibscsreriersi tes MEE of all activity will be morality and philan- 
ES Oe fpem QOEM: thropy,—the endeavor to put the highest 
ideal of a universe, in which the individ- 
ualparts and members shall al! help on 
the development of nobler life, into prac- 
tical deed. 
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N, A. Conklin, Brooklyn, N. Y.: The 
course of THe JovnNaL is very satisfac- 
tory to the thinking class of Spiritualists 
and I hope there may soon be no other. 
We have received enough authentic phe- 
nomena, already, to furnish food for more 
thought than the subject has ever yet re- 
ceived; and if phenomena ceased to-mor- 
row, the greatest sufferers would not be 
those who are seeking to know the whole 
truth involved init. Although personally 
unknown to you I feel as though associated 
in the work you and your wife are so con- 
sistently carrying on. 


New York. 
§ Do Not Send Checks on Local Banks 


All letters and communications should be ad 


dressed, and remittances made payable to B.F. 


UNDERWOOD, Chicago, IL, 


Advertising Rates, 20 cents per Agate line. 
Reading Notices, 40 cents per line. 
Lord & Thomas, Advertising Agents, 45 Ran 


dolph Street, Chicago. All communications reln- 
ive to advertising should be addressed to them. 
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If you want books for holiday presents 
to friends you can obiain them at current 
prices by ordering from the office of Tue 


JOURNAL. 


b The few remaining sets of THE JOUE- 
_ NAL containing reports of the Psychical | warded to Postmaster-General Bissell the 
Science Congress held ın Chicago, Au. | following petition: “The undersigned, 


gust, 1893, can be had for $1.50 each. 


. Francis Henry Jencks, late musical 
. eritic and dramatic editor of the Boston 
‘Transcript, was one of that long and bril- | We submit that 
liant line of Boston critics whose commen- 


ble fireside of the poor, but also to the 
mansions of many wealthy persons who 
are wont to give with profuse liberality 
to other objects, yet never think what 
mighty influence of purest benificence 
could be made tostream through these 


England has at last intervened in be- 
half of the Armenians to the extent of 
warning the Porte that the pledges of the 
treaLy of Berlin must be fulfilled to the 
letter. Unfortunately there is little chance 
pages by the magic power of money. Col- | that any genuine reforms in Turkish ad- 
leges and universities are founded; did ıt | ministration in Armenia will be brought 
ever occur to any one toendow THE Jour- | about by mere threats on the part of Eng- 
NAL and thus establish a University of | land, and the knowledge of this fact is the 
Ideas, for the enlightenment of mankind | discourging feature of the present situa- 
and whereby the paper could be scattered | tion. If it be true, as intimated. that 
gratuitously everywhere and the highest | England and Russia are acting together in 
mental power and moral enthusiasm of | this warning to the Porte, the outlook for 
the land could be enlisted in the great | the Armenians is much more hopeful, for 
cause it now represents, Russian occupancy of Armenia is a possi- 
ble outcome of such united action that the 


The American Authors’ Guild has for- Porte will take great pains to avoid. 


Many of the old subscribers of THE 
representing nearly 200 American authors, | JOURNAL, men and women advanced in 
respectfully call your attention to that | Years, who have taken the paper from the 
ruling of the department which imposes | me it was founded, write that they were 
full letter rates of postage on manuscripts. | never more interested in the paper than 
authors’ manuscript is | Dow. and never felt in greater need of it, 
as much merchandise as the merchants’ | but that the hard times have reduced them 


dation, even when moderate, manager's | dry goods or the seedsmen's seeds, and | 1o poverty and that they cannot raise the 
pady quoted, telling proudly who wrote | should go at ihe same rates. We submit | money to pay forit the coming year. Some 


further that this ruling is clearly uncon- | request that we continue to send them the 
sututional in that it levies a tax on the | paper, if we can afford to do so on the 


of which she arranged. Herdoguay 
appropriate addresses and remiges 
uted much to the Interest of theme 
One evening there was A grand fello 
banquet given to all the employe yy 
had in any way taken part in conste 
and beautifying the building. Thy 
mazoo Daily News of the 20th sald; ng 
manity is largely indebted to woms g 
the uplifting and ennobling working 
direction, and the fact that one) 
gentler sex now presides over the Pee 
church in a’ great measure accogui g 
this striking instance of the heanig 
out in affection for the toilers. whol 
well done their part in materisiiting) 
People’s church.” 

The People's Church is entirely gg 
tarian. The union is on the line of dig 
acter and not belief. The building 
a seating capacity of seven hund 
All seats are free and y 
is invited. There is a kiodergiis 
connected with the Church of which Mis 
Grace Sweetland is principal. ThePes 
ple's Church is also well equipped wig 
gymnasium apparatus, and there aregy 
nastic exercises practiced several Us 
weekly under the direction of Miss 0 
Bauer. The Church is open every aayi 
the week. Miss Bartlett and her genem 
supporters are entitled to great on 
their wise and efficient work in orga 
the liberal religious and moral 
their community tor practical Hi 
tian work. They haveset su € 
which we hope will be followed el 
We were glad to find that all the more 
telligent and broad-minded Spiritus 
and libera!s of all classes were in full gym 
pathy and working with the Peipsi 
Church. 


Mrs. Katherine F. Stebbins, of D 
Mich., sends forth for the hoild Š 
tiny boquet of poetic and spiritual fag 


Lee & Shepard, Boston, have published property of one class of citizens which is | promise that they will renew when they 


4 volume of short essays and poems 
- entitled “Life and Light "rom Above"" by 
‘Solon Lauer, formerly ot Jamestown. 
The volume deals with spiritual life The following is the bond oi union of 
and thought from the modern standpoint. the People's Church of Kalamazoo, Mich- 

D igan: '"Earnestly desiring to develop in 
Rev. Solon Lauer, late pastor of the | 9Uurseives, and in the world, honest, rev- 
Norfolk Unitarian Church, Boston, is to | erent thought, faithfulness to our highest 
start soon for California, and will accept | Conceptions of right living, the spirit of 

a limited number of engagements en route | love And service to our fellow men, and 
for one or more of his Boston lectures on | #!!egiance towards all the interests of mor- 
“The New Philosophy of Mind." These | lity and religion as interpreted by the 
lectures were generously reported in the | growing thought and purest lives of hu- 
Boston dailies and attracted much atten- | Mavity, we join ourselves together, hoping 
tion as representative of the scientific | 1o help one another in all good things. and 


remitted to another class.” 


are able. We are carrying on our sub- 
scription list many such. Any subscriber 
who is disposed to contribute sums for 
the continuance of THE JOURNAL to these 
worthy people who paid promptly, year 
after year, as Jong as they were able. and 
who now, in old age, are unable to pay, 
may remit the amount of a subscription 
and we will credit him with the same and 
give him the name and address of the per- 
son to whose subscription the money is 
applied. 


THE PEOPLE’S CHURCH. 


jin the study of mind in its appli- | ‘© 4dvance the cause of pure and practical | The new building, called the People's 


f health, ethics, and personal cul- | feligion in the community; basing our |Ohurch, at Kalamazoo, Michigan, was 
n Mr. Lauer msy be addressed at | Union upon no creedal test, but upon the | dedicated last week. The meetings ex- 


hio. until January 15th, 


purpose herein expressed, and welcoming | tended throngh several days. Th attend- 
all who wish to join us to help establish | ance was large and the interest amounted 


Fischer, Kalamazoo; Rev. Jenken Lloyd 
Jones, Chicago, E. E. Brownson, Kalam- 


rance chosen and arranged by he 
the form of an esthetic booklet, 8i 
"A Christmas Posy” whose uile pam 
bears the motto: 
"A few dear wayside flowers — 
Gathered them by way of comfoi 


These impressive flowers of 
arranged in harmonious ju 
der the heading, "Life, Love, 
Duty," and are chosen from suchi 
dens as Emerson, Zoroaster, Epieta 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Tennyson 4 
others, It is a charming and Um 


